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On  Saturday,  March  31,  I  called  on  him,  and 
shewed  him  as  a  curiosity  which  1  had  disco- 
vered, his  "  Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of 
Abyssinia,"  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent 
me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his 
works.  He  said,  "  Take  no  notice  of  it,"  or 
"  don't  talk  of  it."  He  seemed  to  think  it 
beneath  him,  though  done  at  six-and-twenty. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Your  style.  Sir,  is  much  im- 
proved since  you  tranlated  this."  He  answered 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  smile.  "  Sir  I  hope 
it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning  I 
found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books  in  order, 
and  as  they  were  generally  very  old  ones* 
clouds  of  dust  were  flying  around  him  .He  had 
on  a  pair  of  lai^e  gloves  such  as  hedgers  use. 
His  present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  uncle.  Dr.  Boswell's  description  of  him, 
"  A  robust  genius,  born  to  grapple  \*ith  whole 
libraries." 
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I  gave  bim  an  account  of  a  conyersation 
which  had  passed  between  me  and  Captain 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Pringle's;  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
t^onscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated  cir- 
cumnavigator, who  set  me  right  as  to  many 
of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  of  his  Voyages.  1  told  him  that 
while  1  was  with  the  Captain,  I  catched  the 
enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  adventure,  and  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  go  with  him  on  his  next 
voyage.  Johnson..  "Why,  Sir,  a  man  does 
feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little  he  can 
learn  from  such  voyages."  Boswell.  "  But 
one  is  carried  away  with  the  general  grand  and 
indistinct  notion  of  A  Voyage  round  the 
World."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  a  man  is 
to  guard  himself  against  taking  a  thing  in 
general.^*  I  said  I  was  certain  that  a  great 
part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the  travellers  to 
the  South  Sea  must  be  conjecture,  because 
they  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those 
countries  to  understand  so  much  as  they  have 
related.  Objects  falling  under  the  observation 
of  the  senses  might  be  clearly  known;  but 
every  thing  intellectual,  every  thing  abstract- 
politicks,  morals,  and  religion,  must  be  darkly 
guessed.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  upon  another  occasion,  when  a  friend  men- 
tioned to  him  several  extraordinary  facts,  as 
commanicated  to  him  by  the  circumnavigators, 
slyly  observed,  **  Sir,  I  never  before  knew 
how  much  I  was  respected  by  these  gentlemen ; 
they  told  me  none  of  these  things." 
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He  bad  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  he  had 
heien  some  time  in  this  country.  He  was  struck 
with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour,  and  account- 
ed for  it  thus:  ''  Sir,  he  had  passed  his  time, 
while  in  England,  only  in  the  best  company  ; 
so  that  all  he  had  acquired  of  our  manners  was 
genteel.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Sir,  Lord  Mulgrave 
and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatbam ;  they  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting  roe,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  distinctly :  and  there  was 
so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one 
for  the  other." 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre-tavern, 
after  the  rising  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a 
branch  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas 
Estate,  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was 
to  come  on.  I  brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray, 
Solicitor-General  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  wilh  the  title 
of  Lord  Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Soli- 
citor's relation,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom 
I  knew  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acquainted. 
Johnson.  "  I  wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles; 
and  I  thought  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
court-martial.  I  suffered  a  great  loss  when 
he  died ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing  man  in 
conversation,  and  a  reading  man.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier  is  high.  They  who  stand 
forth  the  foremost  in  danger,  for  the  community, 
have  the  respect  of  mankind.  An  officer  is 
much  more  respected  than  any  other  man  who 
has  as  little  money.     In  a  commercial  country, 
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money  will  always  purchase  respfct.  But  you 
find  an  officer  who  has  properly  speaking,  no 
money,  is  every  where  very  well  received,  and 
treated  with  attention.  The  character  of  a 
soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead."  Boswell. 
"  Yet,  Sir,  I  think  that  common  soldiers  are 
worse  thought  of  than  other  men  in  the  same 
rank  of  life;  such  as  labourers.'^  Johnson. 
"  Why  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usually  a  very 
gross  man,  and  any  quality  which  procures 
respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  grossness.  A 
man  of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridi- 
culous that  you  cannot  respect  him.  A  com- 
mon soldier  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he 
can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  ia 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures  him 
a  degree  of  respect."  The  peculiar  respect 
paid  to  the  military  character  in  France  was 
mentioned.  Boswell.  "  I  should  think  that 
where  military  men  are  so  numerous,  they 
would  be  less  valued  as  not  being  rare.** 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  wherever  a  particular 
character  or  profession  is  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued 
above  other  men.  We  value  an  Englishman 
high  in  this  country,  and  yet  Englishmen  *are 
not  rare  in  it  " 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with 
which  those  of  different  sects  disputed  with 
each  other.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  disputed 
with  good  humour,  because  they  were  not  in 
earnest  as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been 
serious  in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  bad 
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their  Gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find 
them  represented  in  the  Poets.  The  people 
would  not  have  suffered  it.  They  disputed 
with  good  humour  upon  their  fanciful  theories, 
because  they  were  not  interested  in  the  truth 
of  them  :  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he 
may  be  in  good  humour  with  his  opponent. 
Accordingly,  you  see  Lucian,  the  Epicurean^ 
who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  tempet ; 
the  Stoick,  who  has  something  positfve  to 
preserve,  grows  angry.  Being  angry  with 
one  who  controverts  an  opinion  which  you 
value,  IS  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  unea- 
siness which  you  feel.  Every  man  who  attacks 
my  belief,  diminishes  in  some  degree  my  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy ; 
and  I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me  un-> 
easy.  Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation 
have  been  angry  at  having  their  faith  called  in 
question;  because  they  only  had  something 
upon  wliich  they  could  rest  as  matter  of  fact" 
Murray.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion 
which  we  believe  and  value;  we  rather  pity 
hira.'^  JoHN'soN.  "  Why,  Sir,  to  be  sure 
when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which 
yo|i  think  is  of  infinite  advantage,  'you  wish 
well  to  him ;  but  your  primary  consideration 
is  your  own  quiet  If  a  madman  were  to  come 
into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
but  our  primary  consideration  would  be  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  We  should  knock  him 
down  first^  and  pity  him  afterwards.    No,  Sir, 
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every  man  will  dispute  with  great  good  hu- 
mour upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not 
interested,  I  will  dispute  very  calm|y  upon 
the  probability  of  another  man's  son  being 
hanged ;  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the 
probability  that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I 
shall  certainly  not  be  in  a  very  good  humour 
with  him."  1  added  this  illustration,  "  If  a 
man  endeavours  to  convince  me  that  my  wife, 
whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in  whom  I  place 
great  confidence,  is  a  disagreeable  woman, 
and  is  even  unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  be  very 
angry,  for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being 
unhappy."  Murray.  "  But,  Sir,  truth  will 
always  bear  an  examination."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  how  should  you  like,  though 
conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  before 
a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week  ?" 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which 
Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but 
his  arguments  preponderated  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts 
might  receive  at  one  of  them,  that  J  have  reason 
to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was  very  much  influ- 
enced by  what  he  had  heard  to-day,  in  his 
determination  to  send  his  own  son  to  West- 
minster school.  I  have  acted  in  the  same 
manner  with  regard  to  my  own  two  sons; 
having  placed  the  eldest  at  Eton,  and  the 
second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot  say  which 
is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those  noble 
seminaries,   I  with  high  satisfaction  declare, 
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that  my  boys  have  derrved  from  them  a  great 
deatof  good,  and  do  evil:  and  I  trust  they  wiO» 
NRe  Horace,  be  grateful  to  their  father  for 
giving  them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is  often  igno- 
rantly  urged,  that  the  Universities  of  i^ngland 
are  too  rich  ;*  so  that  learning  does  not  flou- 
rish in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those  who  teacb 
had  smaller  salaries,  and  depended  on  their 
assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their  income. 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the 
truth;  the  English  Universities  are  not  rich 
enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only  sufficient 
to  support  a  man  during  his  studies  to  fit  him 
for  the  world,  and  accordingly  in  general  they 
are  held  no  longer  than  till  opportunity  offers 
of  getting  away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps^ 
there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in  his  college ; 
but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man 
very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a  year  is 
reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently 
as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  allow  our  fellows  to 
marry,  because  we  consider  academical  insti- 
tutions as  preparatory  to  a  settlement  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  by  being  employed  as  a 
tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thing  more 
than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure  a  man,  who  has 
enough  without  teaching,  will  probably  not 
teach ;  for  we  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could. 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  uttered,  in  his  "  Wealth  of 
Nations/  some  reflections  upon  this  subject  which  are  car- 
tainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem  to  be  tnyidious. 
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Tn  the  same  manner,  a  man  who  is  to  ^t 
nothing  by  teaching  will  not  exert  himself. 
Gresham-College  was  intended  as  a  place  of 
instruction  for  London ;  able  professors  were 
to  read  lectures  gratis,  they  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each 
scholar,  they  would  have  been  emulous  to  have 
had  many  scholars.  Every  body  will  agree 
that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach 
to  have  scholars  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  our 
Universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is  cer- 
tainly not  true;  for  they  have  nothing  good 
enough  to  keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning 
with  them  for  his  life.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities a  professorship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as 
much  almost  as  a  man  can  make  by  his  learn- 
ing; and  therefore  .we  find  the  most  learned 
men  abroad  are  in  the  Universities.  It  is  not 
so  with  us.  Our  Universities  are  impoverished 
of  learning  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions. 
I  wish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a 
year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men  of  learn- 
ing from  quitting  the  University.'"  Undoubt- 
edly if  this  were  the  case,  Literature  would 
have  a  still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at 
Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander  living 
sources  of  instruction, 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  unea,siness  on 
account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in  Goldsmith's 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  in  wiiich  that 
celebrated  mathematician  is  represented  as 
being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to 
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render  Urn  incapable  of  proceeding  in  his 
lecture;  a  ^ory  altogether  unfounded,  but  for 
the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no 
reparalion."^  This  led  us  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion, whether  legal  redress  could  be  obtained, 
even  when  a  man's  deceased  relation  was 
calumniated  in  a  publication.  Mr.  Murray 
maintained  there  should  be  reparation,  unless 
the  author  could  justify  himself  by  proving  the 
fact*  Johnson.  ^^  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much  more 
coBsequeSQce  that  truth  should  be  told,  than 
that  individuals  should  not  be  made  uneasy, 
tbat  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not 
restrain  writing  freely  concerning  the  charac- 
ters of  the  dead.  Damages  will  be  given  to  a 
maa  who  is  calumniated  in  his  life-time,  be- 
cause he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  interest, 
or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels 
ou  having  his  ancestor  calumniated.  That  is 
to>o  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let 
the  matter  have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion. 
But  if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  cha- 
racter but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could 
not  be  written ;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of 
m&x  oi  which  proof  caaBot  be  brought.  A 
minister  may  be  notoriously  known  to  tak« 
bribes,  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prbve 

*  Dr.  GoldsKiitb  was  dead  before  Mr.  Madaurin  discovered 
the  ludicrous  errour.  But  Mr.  Nourse,  the  bookseller^  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  upoA  being  applied  to  by  Sir 
JohnPringle,  s^eed  very  handsomely  to  have  the  leaf  pn 
which  it  was  contained,  cancelled,  a^d  re-printed  without  it, 
at  bi3  own  expense. 
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it."  Mr,  Murray  suggested^  that  the  author 
should  be  obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence, 
though  he  would  not  require  a  strict  legal 
proof:  but  Johnson  firmly  and  resolutely  op- 
posed any  restraint  whatever,  as  adverse  to  a 
free  investigation  of  the  characters  of  mankind.* 

*  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said>  is  undoubtedly  good 
sense:  yet  I  am  afraid  that  law,  though  defined  by  Lord 
Coke  *'  the  perfection  of  reason/'  is  not  altogether  with  him ; 
for  it  is  held  in  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  reputation, 
even  of  a  dead  man,  may  be  punished  as  a  libel,  because 
tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There  is,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, no  modem  decided  case  to  that  effect  In  the  King's 
Bench,  Trinity  Term,  1790,  the  question  occurred  on  occasion 
of  indictment.  The  King,  v.  Topham,  who,  as  a  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  entitled  "  Thb  World,'*  was  found  guilty 
of  a  libel  against  Earl  Cowper,  deceased,  because  certain  in- 
jurious charges  against  his  Lordship  were  published  in  that 
paper.  An  arrest  of  judgment  having  been  moved  for,  the 
case  was'afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My  friend,  Mr.  Const, 
whom  I  delight  in  having  an  opportunity  to  praise,  not  only 
for  his  abilities  but  his  manners ;  a  gentleman  whose  ancient 
German  blood  has  been  mellowed  in  England,  and  who  may 
be  truly  said  to  unite  the  Baron  and  the  Barrister,  was  one 
of  the  CouQsel  for  Mr.  Topham.  He  displayed  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  upon  the  general  question;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  decided,  as  the  Court  granted  an  arrest  chiefly 
on  the  informality  of  the  indictment  No  man  has  a  higher 
reverence  for  the  law  of  England  than  I  have;  but,  with  all 
deference  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  prosecution  by  indict- 
ment, if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  justify^  must 
often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  Juries,  whom  I  am  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact,  resolutely  interpose.  Of  late  an  act  of  Parliament  has 
passed  declaratory  of  their  full  right  to  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  in  matter  of  libel ;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  in 
by  a  popular  gentleman,  many  of  his  party  have  in  most  ex- 
travagant terms  declaimed  on  the  wonderful  acquisition  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press.    For  my  own  part,  I  ever  was  clearly 
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On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was 
not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks, 
so  that  it  might  be  shot  as  much  as  people 
chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt. 
Johnson.  *'  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot 
at  Nobody  attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and 
two  make  four :  but  with  contests  concerning 
moral  truth,  human  passions  are  generally 
mixed,  and  therefore  it  must  ever  be  liable  to 
assault  and  misrepresentation." 

On   Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday, 

of  opinion  that  this  right  was  inherent  in  the  very  constitution 
of  a  Jury,  and,  indeed,  in  sense  and  reason,  inseparable  from 
their  important  function.  To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  sta- 
tute, is,  I  think,  narrowing  its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad 
and  deep  basis  of  Common  Law.  Would  it  not  rather 
weaken  the  right  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  old  and 
universally-acknowledged  right,  should  the  legislature  pass 
an  act  in  favour  of  it.  In  my  "  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,"  published  in  1785,  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which,  as  a  concise,  and  I  hope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of 
the  matter,  I  presume  to  quote :  ''  The  Juries  of  England  are 
Judges  of  lam  as  well  as  of  fact  in  many  civile  and  in  all 
criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  of  resistance  may  not  be 
misapprehended  any  more  than  my  principles  of  submission, 
I  protest  that  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  encou- 
rage Juries  to  contradict,  rashly,  wantonly,  or  perversely, 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have 
them  listen  respectfuUy  to  the  advice  they  receive  from  the 
Bench,  by  whidi  they  may  oflen  be  well  directed  in  forming 
their  awn  opinion;  which,  *  and  not  another's,'  is  the  opinion 
they  are  to  return  upon  their  oaths.  But  where,  after  due 
attention  to  all  that  the  Judge  has  said,  they  are  decidedly 
of  a  different  opinion  from  biro,  they  have  not  only  a  power 
and  a  right,  but  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  accordmgly.'' 
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after  having  attended  the  morning  service,  at 
St.  Clemen t*8  churchy  I  walked  home  with 
Johnson^  We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Johnson.  ^'  In  the  barbarous  ages^ 
Sir,  priests  and  people  were  equally  deceived  ; 
but  afterwards  there  were  gross  corruptions 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgencies 
to  priests  to  have  concubines,  and  the  worship 
of  images,  not,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  know* 
ingly  permitted."  He  strongly  censured  the 
licensed  stews  at  Rome.  Boswell.  ''  So  then. 
Sir,  you  would  allow  of  no  irregular  intercourse 
whatever  between  the  sexes  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I 
would  not,  Sir.  I  would  punish  it  much  more 
than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all  coun* 
tries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries there  has  been  theft :  but  there  may  be 
more  or  less  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All  men 
will  naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all  men 
will  naturally  steal.  And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd 
to  argue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  prosti- 
tutes are  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  effects 
of  appetite  from  violating  the  decent  order  of 
life:  nay,  should  be  permitted,  in  order  ia 
preserve  thechastity  of  our  wives  and  daughters. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  en- 
forced, would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils, 
and  would  promote  marriage/' 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — "  Suppoi^e  a 
9tan  has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been 
seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from 
the  world  ?  should  he  keep  her  in  bis  house  ? 
Would  he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  accessary  to 
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imposition?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  unsus- 
pecting man  might  come  and  marry  this  woman, 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth." 
Johnson:  **  Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  no  impo- 
sition. His  daughter  is  in  his  house;  and  if  a 
man  courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a 
friend,  or  indeed,  if  any  man  asks  his  opinion 
whether  he  should  marry  her,  he  ought  to 
advise  himself  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or, 
jf  he  haB  other  daughters  who  know  of  her 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house. 
You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this; 
we  are  to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as 
well  as  we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in 
honesty  or  honour,  to  tell  us  the  faults  of  his 
daughter .  or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has 
debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged 
to  say  to  every  body — "  Take  care  of  me ; 
don't  let  rae  into  your  house  without  suspicion. 
I  once  debauched  a  friend's  daughter.  I  may 
debauch  yours," 

.  Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared 
to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  com- 
posure. There  was  no  affectation  about  him  ; 
and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects. He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered 
myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed 
it  as  much  as  I  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Beauclerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so 
long  in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that 
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they  would  not  have  time  to  see  Rome.  I 
mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
JoHNsov.  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed 
by  B^retti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go  by 
my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jackson,*  (the  all-knowing) 
and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  most 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  time  that  we  have  to 
travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  see  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  as 
we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his 
remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that 
I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  two  hundred  pounds,  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work."  This 
shewed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour  upon 
the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  con- 
templation, and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to 
that  strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  dispo- 
sition made  him  utter :  ^'  No  man  but  a  block- 
head ever  wrote,  except  for  money.''  Numer- 
ous instances  to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who 
are  versed  in  the  history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  cha- 
racter which  were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and 
which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  "  I  lately, 
(said  he,)  received  a  letter  from  the  East-Indies, 
from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly  knew  very 

*  A  gentleman,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of 
knowledge,  has  been  stiled  (nnniscient  Johnson,  I  think 
very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-knowing,  as  it  is  a  verbum 
scknne  appropriated  t   the  Supreme  Being. 
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well ;  he  had  returned  from  that  country  with 
a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was  reckoned,  be- 
fore means  were  found  to  acquire  those  im- 
mense sums  which  have  been  brought  from 
thence  of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  an  agree- 
able man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in  London, 
till  his  wife  died.  After  her  death,  he  took  to 
dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all  he  had. 
One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds  to  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
gotten. Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentleman 
sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring  be 
would  not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that  if 
Mr.  ■  bad    occasion    for   five    hundred 

pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  consi- 
derable appointment,  and  I  had  some  intention 
of  accompanying  him.  Had  I  thought  then 
as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  gone:  but  at  that 
time  I  had  objections  to  quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about 
Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that 
very  few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  cha- 
racters; and  none  could  observe  them  better, 
as  was  evident  from  the  strong,  yet  nice  por- 
traits which  he  often  drew.  I  have  frequently 
thought  that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the 
French  call  une  catalogue  raisonnee  of  all  the 
people  who  had  passed  under  his  observation 
it  would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  in- 
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struction  and  enlwrtainment.  The  suddennees 
with  which  his  accounts  of  some  of  them 
started  out  in  conversation,  was  not  less  pleas- 
ing than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once  ob- 
served to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  what  is  to 
be  found  in  London.  The  most  literary  con- 
versation that  I  ever  enjoyed,  was  at  the  table 
of  Jack  Ellis,  a  money-scrivener  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  o^e  period 
used  to  dine  generally  once  a  week."* 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list 
of  his  numerous  and  various  acquaintance, 
none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot;  and  could  de- 
scribe and  discriminate  them  all  with  precision 
and  vivacity.     He  associated  with  persons  the 

*  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that  professioii 
called  SaivenerSf  which  is  one  of  the  London  companies,  but 
of  which  the  business  is  no  longer  carried  on  separately,  but  is 
transacted  by  attornies  and  others.  He  was  a  man  of  litera- 
ture and  talents.  He  was  the  authour  of  a  Hudibrastic  ver- 
sion of  M aphseus's  Canto,  in  addition  to  the  ^neid;  of  some 
poems  in  Dodsley's  collections;  and  various  other  small 
pieces ;  but  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name  to 
any  thing.  He  shewed  me  a  translation  which  he  had  made 
of  Ovid's  Epistles,  very  prettily  done.^  There  is  a  good  en- 
graved portrait  of  him  by  Pether,  from  a  picture  by  Fry, 
which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Scriveners'  company.  I  visited 
him  October  4,  1790,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  found  his 
judgment  distinct  and  clear,  and  his  memory,  though  faded 
so  as  to  fail  him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I 
indeed  perceived,  able  to  serve  him  very  well,  after  a  little 
recollection.  It  was  agreeable  to  observe,  that  he  was  free 
from  the  discontent  and  fretfulness  which  too  often  molest 
old  age.  He  in  the  summer  of  that  year  walked  to  Rother- 
hithe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked  home  in  the  evening.  He 
died  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1791: 
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roost  widely  different  in  manners,  abilities^ 
rank,  and^  accomplishments.  He  was  at  once 
the  companion  of  the  brilliant  Colonel  For- 
rester of  the  guards,  who  wrote  "  The  Polite 
Philosopher,"  and  of  the  aukward  and  un- 
couth Robert  Levett ;  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and 
Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master ;  and  has  dined 
one  day  with  the  beautiful,  gay,  and  fosci- 
nating  Lady  Craven,*  and  the  next  with  the 
good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on 
Snow-hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  dis- 
covering so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar 
to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  ^'  ]  learnt 
what  1  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow,t 
a  very  able  man.  I  learnt  some  too  from 
Chambers ;  but  was  not  so  teachable  then^ 
One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  young 
man.'*  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
more  about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  I 
have  seen  him  but  once  these  twenty-years. 
The  tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  ways/* 
I  was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this  j  but  who- 
ever quits  the  creeks  of  private  connections, 
and  fairly  gets  into  the  great  ocean  of  London, 

#  Lord  Macartney^  who  with  hig  other  distinguished  qua* 
litiesy  is  remarkable  also  for  an  elegant  pleasantry,  told  me 
that  he  met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed 
jealous  of  any  interference  :  **  So,  (said  his  Lordship,  smiling,) 
I  kept  back.'' 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  authour  of  an  excellent  Trea- 
tise OF  Equitt,  printed  anonymously  in  1742,  and  lately 
republished  with  very  valuable  additions,  by  John  Fonblanque, 
Esq.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  1782,  and  Hawkins's 
Life  of  Johnson,  p.  244. 

VOL.    III.  C 
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will,  by  imperceptiUe  d^rees,  Qna?oidably 
experience  such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

*•  My  knowledge  of  physick,  (he  added,)  I 
learnt  fhom  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writing  the  proposals  for  his  Dictionary,  and 
also  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself.*  I  also 
learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  was  then  grown 
more  stubborn.^ 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while 
Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him.  Francis  an- 
nounced that  a  lai^e  packet  was  brought  to 
him  from  the  post-office,  said  to  have  come 
from  Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  seven  pounds 
ten  shillings.  He  would  not  receive  it,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  even  look  at 
it.  But  upon  inquiry  afterwards  he  found 
that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
very  friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had 
been  speaking ;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it 
having  come  to  Portugal,  this  packet,  with 
others,  had  been  put  into  the  post-office  at 
Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming-club,  of  which 
Mr.  Beauclerk  had  given  me  an  account, 
where  the  members  played  to  a  desperate  ex- 
tent. Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this 
is  mere  talk.  Who  is  ruined  by  gaming? 
You  will  not  find  six  instances  in  an  age. 
There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about  deep  play  : 
whereas  you  have  many  more  ruined  by  ad- 
Tenturous  trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such 

•  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parta  John- 
ton  wrote  for  Dr.  James.    Perhaps  medical  men  may. 
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ao  outcry  agaiiidt  it*'  THEALt.  ^^  There  may  be 
few  peofde  absolutely  rained  by  deep  play ;  b«t 
very  many  are  much  hart  in  tbeir  circometances 
by  it/'  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir,  and  so  are  Tery 
many  by  other  kinds  of  expense.**  I  had  heard 
him  talk  once  before  in  the  same  manner;  and 
at  Oxford  he  said,  '^  he  wished  he  had  learned 
to  play  at  cards."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
he  loved  to  display  his  ingenuity  in  alignment; 
and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  conversa- 
tion maintain  opinions  which  be  was  sensible 
w^e  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his  rea-« 
soning  and  wit  would  be  most  conspicuous. 
He  would  begin  thus:  ^'  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  card  playing — *'  **  Now,  (said 
G^rick,^  he  is  thinking  which  side  he  shall 
take."  He  appeared  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  con^ 
fidence;  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  topic, 
if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and 
Morality,  that  be  might  not  have  been  incited 
to  argue,  either  for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank* 
had  the  highest  admiration  of  bis  powers.  He 
once  observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  opinion 
Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  con- 
vinces me;  bqt  he  never  fails  to  shew  me,  that 
he  has  good  reasons  for  it/'  I  have  heard 
Johi^on  pay  his  Lordship  this  high  compli- 
ment: 

*^  I  never  was  in  Lord  £libank's  company 
without  learning  something." 

♦  Patrick,  Lord  Hibank,  who  died  in  .1778. 
c  2 
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We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the 
afternooD  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had  come 
with  inteDtion  to  go  to  church  with  us.  We 
went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Cle- 
ments church,  after  having  drank  co£fee ;  ati 
indulgence,  which  I  understood  Johnson 
yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  compliment  to 
Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April?,  Baster-day,  after  having 
been  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  always  some- 
thing peculiarly  mild  and  placid  in  his  manner 
upon  this  holy  festival,  the  commemoration  of 
the  most  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  our 
world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death 
and  the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to 
mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that  her 
husband's  having  been  guilty  of  numberless 
infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obliga^ 
tions,  because  they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson. 
''  This  is  miserable  stuff,  Sir.  To  the  contract 
of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is 
a  third  party — Society;  and  if  it  be  considered 
as  a  vow — God  :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are 
not  made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in 
general.  A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her 
husband;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jK)wer.     A  man  may  be  unhappy,  be- 
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cause  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another ;  but  he  is 
not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his 
own  hand."  Boswill.  "  But,  Sir,  this 
lady  does  not  want  that  the  contract  should 
be  dissolved ;  she  only  argues  that  she  may 
indulge  herself  in  gallantries  with  equal  free- 
dom as  her  husband  does,  provided  she  takes 
care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his 
family.  You  know,  Sir,  what  iVfacrobius  has 
told  of  Julia.''^  Johnson.  "  This  lady  of 
yours.  Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  authour  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,**  came  in.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  forty  years  absent  from 
Scotland,  *'  Ah,  Boswell !  (said  Johnson, 
smiling,)  what  would  you  give  to  be  forty  years 
from  Scotland?"  I  said,  *'  I  should  not  like 
to  be  so  long  absent  from  the  seat  of  my  an- 
cestors." This  gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Levett,  dined  with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both 
Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was 
this :  that  *'  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the 
protection  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors;  for 
if  there  were  no  such  check,  people  would  be 
apt,  from  the  temptation  of  great  interest,  to 
lend  to  desperate  persons,  by  whom  they  would 
lose  their  money.  Accordingly  there  are  in- 
stances of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  inju- 
diciously sunk  their  fortunes  for  high  annuities, 
which,  after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in 

•  ^*  Nunquam  enim  nisi  navi  pkna  ioUo  vtctorem^'*    Lib. 

ii.  c.  vi, 

c  3 
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cotMeqoence  of  the  ruioed  circiiiMtaiices  of  the 
borrower.'* 

Mrs  Williams  was  very  )ieeyish ;  afid  I  won-* 
dered  at  Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I 
had  often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The  troth 
is,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the  forlorn 
afid  indigent  state  in  which  this  lady  was  left 
by  her  father^  induced  him  to  treat  her  wilh  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of 
procuring  her  amusement,  so  as  sometimes  to 
incommode  many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from  her 
manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her  blind- 
ness, she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of 
persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in 
St.  Clement's  church.  Observing  some  beggars 
in  the  street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him, 
J  supposed  there  was  no  civilized  country  in 
the  world,  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people  was  prevented, 
Johnson.  **'I  believe.  Sir,  there  is  not;  but  it 
is  better  that  some  should  be  unhappy,  than 
that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would  be 
the  case  in  a  general  stale  of  equality.'' 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home 
with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He 
recommended  Dr.  Cheyue's  books.  1  said,  I 
thought  Cheyne  bad  been  reckoned  whimsical. 
— "  So  he  was,  (said  he,)  in  some  things ;  but 
there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objection  or  other  may 
not  be  made."    He  added.  '*  I  would  not  hate 
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yoo  read  any  thing  else  of  Cheyne  but  his  book 
on  Health,  and  his  ''  English  Malady/' 

Upon  [the  question  whether  a  man  who  had 
be^i  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do  well  to 
force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness?  John- 
sow.  ^^No,  Sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from 
being  vicious  agaiu.  With  some  people,  gloomy 
penitence  is  only  madness  turned  up  side  down. 
A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be 
Relieved  from  gloom,  he  has  recourse  again  to 
criminal  indulgencies." 

On  Wednesday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Murphy]^and  some 
other  company.  Before  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  passed  some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was 
sorry  to  find  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  pro- 
posed journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  place 
this  year.  He  said,  '*  I  am  disappointed,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  is  not  a  great  disappointment.*' 
I  wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philosophi- 
cal calmness,  what  would  have  made  most 
people  peevish  and  fretful.  I  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope 
of  enjoying  classical  scenes,  that  he  could  not 
easily  part  with  the  scheme;  for  he  said,  ^'I 
shall  probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some 
other  way.  But  I  wont  mention  it  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might  vex  them."  I  sug 
gested,  that  going  to  Italy  might  have  done 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  good.  Johnson.  *'! 
rather  believe  not,  Sir.  While  grief  is  fresh, 
every  attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You 
must  wait  till  grief  be  digested^  and  then 
amusement  will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it/' 

c  4 
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At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  i/i^ith 
the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  a  school- 
fellow of  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister  at  law,  of 
good  parts,  but  who  fell    into  a  dissipated 
course  of  life,    incooipatible  with  that  suc- 
cess in    his   profession  which  he  once  had, 
and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly  main- 
tained; yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  in  his 
deportment.    He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story 
of  Leonidas,  entitled  "  The  Patriot*'    He  read 
it  to  a  company  of  lawyers,  who  found  so  many 
faults  that  he  wrote  it  over  again;  so  then 
there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  subject 
and  with  the  same  title.     Dr.  Johnson  told  us, 
that  one  of  them  was  still  in  his  possession. 
This  very  piece  was,  after  his  death,  published 
by  some  person  who  had  been  about  him,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  fallaci- 
ciously  advertised,  so  as  to  make  it  be  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  bringing  their  children  into  com- 
pany, because  it  in  a  manper  forced  us  to  pay 
foolish  compliments  to  please  their  parents; 
Johnson.  "  You  are  right,  Sir.  We  may  be 
excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other  peo^ 
pie's  children,  for  there  are  many  who  care 
very  little  about  their  own  children.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  men,  who  from  being  engaged 
in  business,  or  from  their  course  of  life  in  what- 
ever way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do  not 
care  much  about  them.  I  myself  should  not 
have  had  much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my 
pwn."    Mrs.  Thrale.     **  Nay,  Sir,  how  can 
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you  talk  so?"    Johnsoit.    ^*  At  least  I  never 
wished  to  have  a  child." 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having 
a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley. 
Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know  bat  he  should ; 
and  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr. 
Hurd,  for  having  published  a  mutilated  edition 
under  the  title  of  "  Select  Works  of  Abraham 
Cowley."  Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  pre- 
cedent; observing,  that  any  author  might  be 
used  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  authour's  com- 
positions, at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  observed,  that  Pope  had  partly  borrow- 
ed from  him,  "The  dying  Christian  to  his 
Soul."  Johnson  repeated  Rochester's  verses 
upon  Flatmaa,  which,  I  think,  by  much  too 
severe : 

**  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindarick  strains,      ^ 
"  Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains,  > 

^*  And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins."     > 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I 
heard  Johnson  repeat :  it  stamps  ft  value  on 
them. 

He  told  us,  that  the  book  entitled  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Mr.  Cibber,**  was  en- 
tirely compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels,*  a  Scotchman, 

•  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1792,  there  is  such  a 
correction  of  the  above  passage,  as  I  should  think  myself 
very  culpable  not  to  subjoin.  "  This  account  is  very  inac- 
curate. The  following  statement  of  facts  we  Jtnow  to  be  true, 
rn  CTery  material  circumstance  i—Shiels  was  the  principal 
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oae  of  his  amaDuenses.    ^*  The  booksellers, 
(said  he,)  gaye  Theophilas  Cibb^,  who  was 

collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for  the  work:  but  as 
be  was  very  raw  b  authourship^  an  indifferent  writer  in  prose, 
and  his  laog^uage  full  of  Scotticisms,  Gibber,  who  was  a  dever, 
lively  fellow,  and  then  soliciting  employment  among  the 
booksellers,  was  engaged  to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of 
the  whoie  work,  then  intended  to  make  only  four  volumes, 
wiA  po«ier  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as  he  liked.  He  was 
afeo  to  supply  n^ks^  occasionally,  especially  concerning  those 
dramatick  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  chiefly  conversant. 
He  also  engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives  ;  which  (as  we 
are  told)  he,  accordingly,  performed.  He  was  farther  useful 
in  striking  out  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  sentiments,  which 
Shiels  had  industriously  interspersed  wherever  he  could  bring 
them  in: — and  as  the  success  of  the  work  appeared,  after  all, 
very  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty- one  pounds  for  his 
labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books,  to  disperse  among 
his  friends. — Shiels  had  nearly  seventy  pounds,  besides  the 
advantage  of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being  com- 
municated by  friends  to  the  undertaking ;  and  for  which  Mr. 
Shiels  had  the  same  consideration  as  for  the  rest,  being  paid 
by  the  sheet  for  the  whole.  He  was,  however,  so  angry  with 
his  Whiggish  supervisor,  (The.  like  his  father,  being  a  violent 
stickler  for  the  political  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,)  for  so  unmercifully  mutilating  his  copy, 
and  scouting  his  politicks,  that  he  wrote  Gibber  a  challenge  : 
but  was  prevented  from  sending  it,  by  the  publisher,  who 
fairly  laughed  him  out  of  his  fury.  The  proprietors,  too, 
were  discontented,  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr.  Gibber's 
unexpected  industry ;  for  his  corrections  and  alterations  in 
the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable,  that  the 
printer  made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ;  and,  in 
fine,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  whole,  the  work 
was  productive  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed, 
in  case  of  success,  to  make  Gibber  a  present  of  some  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty  guineas  which  he  had  received,  and  for 
which  his  receipt  is  now  in  the  booksellers*  hands.  We  are 
farther  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  additional  sum ; 
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tben  in  prison,  ten  gnineftn,  to  allow  Mr.  Obber 
to  be  pot  upon  the  title-page,  as  the  author ; 
by  this,  a  doable  imposition  was  intended :  in 

\7be11  be,  soon  after,  Qn  the  year  1758,)  tmfortuuately  em- 
barked for  Doblm,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  the  theatres 
there:  but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  board 
perished.  There  were  about  sixty  passengers,  among  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  with  many  other  persons  of  con- 
sequence and  property. 

^^  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  makhig  the  compilement  pass 
for  ^e  work  of  old  Mr.  Gibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable  construction.  We  are 
assured  that  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the 
proprietors,  who  are  still  living ;  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  first  designer  of  the  work,  who  was  also  the 
printer  of  it,  and  who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

<'  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially  into 
the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Gibber  and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard 
to  that  sacred  principle  of  Truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so 
rigidly  adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  we  beheve  no  consideration  would  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  violate.  In  regard  to  the  matt^,  which  we  now  dis- 
miss, he  had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and  wrong 
information;  Shiels  was  the  Doctor's  amanuensis;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Gibber ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  told 
his  story  in  his  own  way ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
^*  a  very  sturdy  moralist."  This  explanation  appears  to  me 
very  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
story  told  by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  my  record  of 
his  conversation;  for  he  himself  has  published  it  in  his  life  of 
Hammond,  where  he  says,  "  the  manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now 
in  my  possession."  Very  probably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels's 
word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  as  published  under  Mr.  Gibber's  name. 
What  became  of  that  manuscript  I  know  not.  I  should  have 
liked  much  to  examine  it.  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  that  impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which  Johnson 
I  think  rashly  executed  when  moribundus. 
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the  first  places  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Gibber 
at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  old  Gibber/' 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  "The  Memoirs  of 
Gray's  Life  set  him  much  higher  in  liis  estima- 
tion than  his  poems  did  ;  for  you  there  saw  a 
man  constantly  at  work  in  literature."  Johnson 
acquiesced  in  this ;  but  depreciated  the  book, 
I  thought  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said, 
"  I  forced  myself  to  read  it,  only  because  it 
was  a  common  topic  of  conversation.  I  found 
it  mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for 
the  second  table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  Akenside  was  a  superior  poet 
both  to  Gray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "  I 
think  them  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an 
instance  of  partiality."  He  mentioned  what 
had  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with 
which  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He 
expatiated  a  little  more  on  them  this  evening. 
The  Monthly  Reviewers  (said  he)  are  not 
Deists ;  but  they  are  Ghristians  with  as  little 
Christianity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling 
down  all  establishments.  TheGritical  Reviewers 
are  for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in 
Church  and  state.  The  Critical  Reviewers,  I 
Relieve,  often  review  without  reading  the  books 
through ;  but  lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write 
chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  Th  Monthly 
Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read 
the  books  through." 
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He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttel  ton's  extreme  anxiety 
as  an  authour ;  observing  that  *'  he  was  thirty 
years  in  preparing  his  History,  and  that  he 
employed  a  man  to  point  it  for  him;  as  if 
(laughing)  another  man  could  point  his  sense 
better  than  himself."  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he 
understood  his  history  was  kept  back  several 
years  for  fear  of  Smollett  Johnson.  "  This 
seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never 
felt  that  anxiety,  but  sent  what  we  wrote  to  the 
press,  and  let  it  take  its  chance.^'  Mrs. 
Thrale.  "  The  time  has  been.  Sir,  when  you 
felt  it."  Johnson.  "Why  really.  Madam,  I 
do  not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the 
case." 

Talking  of  "The  Spectator/'  he  said,  "  It  is 
wonderful  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of 
bad  papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was 
not  written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the 
world  to  write  that  half,  yet  not  half  of  that 
half  is  good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
English  language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty,  yet 
we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by 
Grove,  a  dissenting  teacher^  He  would  not,  I 
perceived,  call  him  a  clergyman^  though  he  was 
candid  enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his 
composition.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  remem- 
bered when  there  were  several  people  alive  in 
London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation 
merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in  "  The 
Spectator.^'  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr. 
luce,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house." 
"  But,  (said  Johnson,  you  must  consider  how 
highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince.  *    He  would 
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DOt  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to 
travel,  signed  Philip  Homebredy  which  was 
reported  to  be  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  had  merit.  He  said,  **It  was  quite 
vulgar,  and  bad  nothing  luminous/' 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's*  system  of 
Pbysick.  He  was  a  man  (said  he)  who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came 
over  to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation 
with  him,  but  had  not  great  success.  His 
notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions  death  by 
attrition ;  and  that,  therefore^  the  way  to  pre- 
serve life  is  to  retard  pulsation.  But  we  know 
that  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that 
we  increase  in  growth  while  it  operates  in  it9 
regular  course :  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
destruction."  Soon  after  this,  he  said  some- 
thing very  flattering  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I 
do  not  recollect ;  but  it  concluded  with  wish* 
ing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,  (said  I,)  If  Dr.  Barry's 
System  be  true,  you  have  now  shortened  Mrs. 
Thrale's  life,  perhaps,  some  minutes,  by  acce- 
lerating her  pulsation." 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him, 
at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now 
resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  th^ 
honour  of  being  entertained  with  the  kindest 
attention  as  his  constant  guest,  while  1  was  in 
London,  till  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  there. 
I  mentioned  my  having  that  laorning  introduce 
ed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
Nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom 

*  Sir  EdwBrd  Barry,  Baronet. 
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Garrick  talked  of  Able  Drugger  as  a  $maU 
part;  and  related  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a 
French  man,  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his 
low  characters,  exclaimed,  "  Comment !  je  ne 
le  crois pas.  Ce  nest  pas  Motisieur  Garricky  ce 
Grand  Homme  r  Garrick  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  grave  recollection,  "  If  I  were 
to  b^in  life  again,  I  think  I  should  not  play 
those  low  characters.  Upon  which  I  observed, 
**  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  your 
great  excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing, 
your  representing  so  well,  characters  so  very 
different.^  Johnsow.  "  Garrick,  Sir,  was  not 
in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be  sure,  his 
peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has 
not  been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he 
could  do  it.''  BoswELL.  "Why  then.  Sir, 
did  he  talk  so?"*  Johnson.  *'Why,  Sir,  to 
make  you  answer  as  you  did.*'  Bos  well.  "  I 
don't  know,  Sir ;  he  seemed  to  dip  deep  into  hi« 
mind  for  the  reflection."  Johnson.  "He  had 
not  far  to  dip.  Sir;  he  had  said  the  same  thing, 
probably,  twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period 
to  high  office,  he  said,  "  His  parts,  Sir,  are 
pretty  well  for  a  Lord ;  but  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  bnt 
bis  parts." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 
He  said,  "A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy, 
is  always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his 
not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man 
should  see.    The  grand  object  of  travelling  is 
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to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
those  shores  were  the  four  great  Empires  of 
the  world;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman. — All  our  religion^ 
almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost 
all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.**  The 
General  observed,  that  "The  Meditereanean 
would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem.'* 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said^  I  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude 
to  illustrate  it ;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation. 
Johnson.  "  You  may  translate  books  of  sci- 
ence exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory, 
which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be 
translated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that 
preserve  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could 
have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a 
translation..  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry 
cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
that  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn 
the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of 
printing  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  dissemi- 
nating idle  writings.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should 
now  have  no  learning  at  all:  for  books  would 
have  perished  faster  than  they  could  have 
been  transcribed."  This  observation  seems 
not  just,  considering  for  how  many  ages  books 
were  preserved  by  writing  alone. 
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The  same  gentteman  maintained,  'tbitt  « 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a  people 
was  a  disadvantage ;  for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise 
above  their  hnmble  sphere.  Johnson*  '^  Sir, 
while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who 
are  possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above 
those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read  and  write 
was  a  distinction  at  first;  but  we  see  when 
reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the 
common  people  keep  their  stations.  And  so, 
were  higher  attainments  to  become  general, 
the  effect  would  be  the  sam^.'' 

"  Goldsmith  (he  said),  referred  every  thing 
to  vanity ;  his  virtues,  and  his  vices  too  were 
from  that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man. 
He  never  exchanged  mind  with  you.'* 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr. 
Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of  "  The 
Lusiad/'  was  there.  I  have  preserved  little 
of  the  conversation  of  this  evening.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  ^^  Thomson  had  a  true  poetical  genius, 
the  power  of  viewing  every  thing  in  poetical 
light.  His  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words 
sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly  peep 
through.  Shiels^  who  compiled  *.  Cibber^s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'*  was  one  day  sitting  with  me. 
I  took  down  Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a  large 
portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, — Is  not  this 
fine?  Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Well,  Sir,  (said  I),  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line.'* 
I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and 

♦  See  Note,  p.  25  &c. 
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Hfr.  ni^betl  l>ddsley,  Mi6  (lay  iHO^  they  sind 
r  wetfe  dinitig  at  Tdtti  Davies's/m  1762^ 
Goldsmith  asserted,  Ibat  thet«e  if iat6  tid  pto^ry 
produced  in  this  age.  !l>t)dsley  lapp^aled  t6 
hia  owti  Collectida,  and  taiistintained,  l^^i 
tbovgli  yon  cotf Id  not  find  a  pdlace  Hkfe  Di'f- 
den's  <*  Od<j  *h  St  Cecilia's  Day/'  yoii  liactf 
Tillages  composed  of  very  pretty  houses ;  and 
be  nieirtiottfed  pwtftctilafly  "  The  Spl^tt.^ 
JoHNSdN.  •*  I  think  Dodsley  gate  tip  'the 
question.  He  and  Gofdirtrith  said  the  s^rti^ 
thing ;  only  he  said  it  inn  S^tt^r  lUadni^r  that! 
Goldsroith  d»id^  fbr  he  aK^ktiowledged  that 
there  was  no  poetry,  nothitig  that  towered 
above  the  eofdfhon  lii^rk.  You  may  fittd  wft 
and  humour  in  vertse,  and  yet  no  poietVy. 
*  Mudibras'  has  a  profusion  of  these ;  yet  it  i» 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.  *  The  Spfeen,' 
in  Dodsley's  collection,  on  which  you  isay  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  BoswelL. 
"Does  not  Gray's  poetry.  Sir,  tower  above 
the  common  mark?"  JoHNsoNi  **  Yes,  Sir; 
but  we  inust  attend  to  the  difference  between 
what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if  tkey  would, 
and  what  every  matt  i»ay  do  if  he  would. 
Slxte^i-string  Jack*  towered  ibove  the  com- 
mon marfc.'^  Boswbll.  "  Then,  Sir,  what 
is  poetry  }''  JofTNSOir.  "  Why^  Sir,  it  i^  mutft 
easier  to  say  wihat  it  is  tM%.    We  aH  kndiv  ivMt 

light  it ;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is.^' 

> 

«  A  noted  highwayman,  who  after  having  been  se^ral 
timed  tntsA  sCStid  Acquitted,  was  at  last  hanged.  He  was 
remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and  particularly  for  wear- 
ing a  bunch  of  sixteen  «tlrfa[ig«  aft  thfe  kiflces  of  his  breeches. 
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On  Friday,  April  1^,  1  dinfed  with  him  at 
bill'  friend  Tom  J&avifes's,  where  we  met  Mr. 
t>adock,  of  Leicestershire,  authourof"  2o- 
Ibteide,"  a  tragedy;  a  very  pleasing  gehllettian, 
to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Parmer's  very  excel- 
lent Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare  is 
addressed ;  and  Df.  Harwo'od,  who  has  written 
and  published  various  works;  particularly 
a  fantai^dcal  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  modern  jihrase,  and  wi£h  a  iSocinian  twist 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his  "  Art 
of  Poetry,'*  of  **  thfe  xa6«f  o-ic  twv  vaJu/AaTWk,  the 
ptiTging  of  the  pas(dions,*'  as  the  purpose  of 
tragedy?*  '*  Buthovtr  are  the  passions  to  be 
purged  by  terrour  and  pityT'  (said  1,  with  an 
assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk, 
fot  vrhich  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ 
some  address.)  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  you 
are  to  consider  what  rs  the  meaning  of  purging 
in  the  original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities 
from  the  haman  body.  The  mind  is  subject 
to  the  same  imperfection.  The  passions  are 
the  great  movers  of  human  actions  ;  but  they 
are  mixed  With  such  impurities,  that  it  is 
tiece^sary  they  should  be  purged,  or  refined 
by  rbean^  of  terrour  and  pity.  For  instance, 
ambition  is  a  noble  passion;  but  by  seeing 
upon  the  stage,  thit  a  mSn  who  is  so  excels - 
sivety  ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  injus- 
tice, is  pimiiShed,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal 
consequence!^  of  such  a  passion.    In  the  same 

♦  See  an  ingenious  Essay  on  -^is  subject  by  the  late  Pr. 
Moore,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow. 
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manner  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is 
necessary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries 
it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
taught  to  moderate  that  passion/'  My  record 
upon  this  occasion  does  great  injustice  to 
Johnson^s  expression,  which  was  so  forcible 
and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whispered 
me,  ^*  O  that  his  words  were  written  in  a  book !" 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of 
"  Othello"  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral;  for 
that  no  man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of 
suspicion  which  were  artfully  suggested  to 
Othello's  mind.  Johnson.  "  In  the  first  place. 
Sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this  very  useful 
moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal  match ;  in  the 
second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily 
to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a 
trick,  though  a  very  pretty  trick;  but  there 
are  no  other  circumstances  of  reasonable  sus- 
picion, except  whatis  related  by  lago  of  CassijD's 
warm  expressions  concerning  Desdemona  in 
his  sleep;  and  that  depended  entirely  upon 
the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  Sir^  I  think 
Othello  has  more  moral  than  almost  any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  nar- 
row, not  so  much  from  avarice,  as  from  im- 
potence to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find 
in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but 
he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  *' John  Dennis's 
Critical  Works"  collected,  Davies  said,  they 
would  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think 
otherwise. 
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Da  vies'  said  of  a  well  known  drairiatick  au* 
thour»  tiiat  he  lived  upon  potted  stories^  and 
that  he  niadet  his  vvay  as  Hannibal  did,  by 
vinegar;  having  begun  by  attacking  people, 
particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
having  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that 
ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon 
for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling 
a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Nairne, 
now  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Dunsinan,  and  my  very  worthy  friend^ 
Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo.  We  discussed 
the  question,  whether  drinking  improved  con- 
versation and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua  main- 
tained, it  did.  Johnson.  *'  No,  Sir :  before 
dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  un- 
derstanding; and  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to 
talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
feela  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty, 
and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous  :  but  he  is 
not  improved:  he  is  only  not  sensiblctof  his 
defects."  Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor  was 
talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but 
that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by 
giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  blood.  "  I 
am,  (said  he,)  in  very  good  spirits  when  I  get 
up  in  the  morning.  By  dinner  time  I  am  ex- 
hausted ;  wine  puts  me  in  the  same  state  as 
when  I  got  up ;  and  I  am  sure  that  moderate 
D  3 
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drinkii^^^  makes  people  talk  better/'    Johnson. 
*^  No,  Sir;  wjae  gives  n^t  light;  gs^j,  idjenU 
bi^ty;    but  tuviultuovw^,  noisy,    clamoroiu 
merriment  I  have  h^rd  none  of  tbos^  drwikj^m, 
— nay,  drunken  is  a  cqarse  word^r— none  oi 
those  vinous,  fli^^ts."    3iar  Jmsua.    '^  Beeause 
you  have  sat  by,  quite '9ober,  wd  felt  an  envy 
of  the  happii^ess  of  those  who  were  drinkiag/' 
JoHfitsoN.    "  P^hapv,  conteropt.— Aodji   Sir, 
it  is  not  necessary,  to  be  drunk  one's  adlf,.  to 
relish  the  wit  of  drunkenaess.    Po   we    not 
judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the    dialogue 
between  lago  and  Cassio  the  mo$i  excellent 
in  its  kiod>  when  we  are  quite  sober  ?    Wit  is 
wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced ;  and, 
\f  good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times.    I  admrt 
that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drinking,  ^  by 
the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure: 
cock-fighting,  or  bear-baiting,  will  sai^e   the 
spirits  of  ^a  compatny,  as  drinking  does,  thonigh 
purely  they  will  not  improve  conversation.    I 
also  admit,  that  diere  are  some  sluggish  men 
who  are  improved  by  drinking ;  as  there  are 
fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten. 
There  are  such  n^en^  but  they  are  me^hu^ 
J  indeed  allow  that  there  hAve  baen  a  very  few 
men  of  talents  who  were  imf^ovedi  by  drinking ; 
but  I  maintain  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  efiie^ts 
pf  drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  there  is  no  position,  hoi^f  ever  £alse 
i^  its  universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some 
particular  man."    Sir   William    Forbes  said, 
'^  ]y(ight  not  a  man  wairmed  with  wipe  he  like 
a  bottle  of  beer,   wb^ch  is  made  brisker  by 
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being  setbefure  the  fire  F— <"  Nay,  (said  John 
mm,  laiigluiigj  I  caaoot  vaiftwer  thai:  thatia 
teo  ttveli  £Eir  me." 

I  obMnreili  thatrwbe^idtopfee.iicppleiiaraji, 
by  iaflMoiig^  coofiaiiQg;  and  irritfitftig  their 
mindis;  feat  that  the  eKpfirience  of  mankind 
Imd  dwlbred  kii  fioroqr  e£  modtfatedriokiog* 
JoH(a»90irw  '^  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to' 
IHTddiifie  sel^complaceiioy  by  drinking;  I  onlg^ 
deny  that  it  impraveathe  mind.  Wh^n  I  drank 
-mme^  I  sconied  to  dnak  it  when,  in  cooipany. 
I  have  drunk  many  a  bot^  by  myself';  in  tl^ 
fiitst  place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise 
my  sfoi^its:  in  the  second  place,  because  I 
would  have  nobody  to  witness,  its  effects 
npon  me.'' 

He  told  us,  '^  almost  all  his  Ramblers  were 
wriMa^  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ; 
tbat  be  8<rat  a  eeitain  portion  of  the  copy  of  ap; 
essay,  ^md  wrete  tiw  remaiiBider,  while  the 
Corner  part  of  it  was  printing;  Wk^i  it  was 
wanted,  and  he  bad  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  dcu^/' 

He  said,  that  for  general  imprarenient,  a  man 
should  read  whatever  hie  immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to;  though  to  b6  sure,  if  a  mat) 
has  a  science  to  learn,  he  miMt  r^olarly  and 
resolutely  advaoit^.  He  $^ded»  ^^  it^lurt .  we 
read  with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger 
ilDl^re^on.  If  w<?  rea4  wil^p.iit)  in^)in#tipn»,  half 
tile  mind  is  empk)yed  in  ^jdng  die  attention; 
so  there  is  but  one  half  to  beempkxyed  on  what 
we  read."     He  told   us,   he  re^d  Fieldiog's 
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**  AineSia^'  through,  without  stopping.*  He 
said^  *^  if  a  man  b^ns  to  read  in  the  middle  of 
a  book,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let 
him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the  beginning.  He 
may  perhaps  not  feel  again  the  inclination.^ 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's 
Odes,  which  were  just  published.  Johnson. 
•*  Why,  Sir,  they  would  have  been  thought  as 
good  as  Odes  commonly  are,  if  Cumberland 
bad  not  put  his  name  to  them ;  but  a  n^me 
immediately  draws  censure,  unless  it  be  a  name 
that  bears  down  every  thing  before  it.  Nay, 
Cumberland  has  made  his  Odes  subsidiary  to 
the  fame  of  another  raan.f  They  might  have 
run  well  enough  by  themselves ;  but  he  has 
not  only  loaded  them' with  a  name,  but  has 
made  them  carry  double." 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
spake  of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale's.:}:  Sir 
Joshua  said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that 
he  wondered  to  find  so  much  good  writing 
employed  in  them,  when  the  authours  were  to 
remain  unknown,  and  so  could  not  have  the 
motive  of  feme.  Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  those 
who  wri(e  in  them,  write  well  in  order  to  be 
paid  well.^'  n 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.    I  had  never  seen  that 

•  We  have  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  this  admirable  writer,  to  whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Johnson  directly  allowed  so  little  merit. 

t  Mr.  Homney,  the  painter,  who  ha^  now  desfeifvedly 
established  a  high  reputation. 

X  Page  28  of  this  volume. 
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beautiful  city,  and  wished  to  take  the  oppor-  . 
tunity  of  yisitiugity  while  Johnson  was  there* 
Having  written  to  him^  I  received  the  following 
answer* 

^*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

**  D£*AR   SIR, 

"Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect?  When 
did  I  neglect  you?  If  you  will  come  to  Bath 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  you  can. 

*'But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at 
London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer 
of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed-chamber, 
for  two  cases ;  one  for  the  Attorney-General, 
and  one  for  the  Solicitor-General.  They  lie,  I 
think,  at  the  top  of  my  papers;  otherwise,  they 
are  somewhere  else,  and  will  give  me  more 
trouble. 

**  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they 
can  be  found.  Make  my  compliments  to  all 
our  friends  round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs. 
Williams  at  home.    I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

**Sam.  Johnson.'* 

*^  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can, 
that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to  you  again 
before  you  come  down.*' 

.  On  the  26th  of  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying 
for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
aUnost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were 
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goae  to  the  rooms:  hot  iba^  vas:  a  lusd 
Aote  from  Br.  Jofanaoii^  Ih^  hi^  diiwald  mt  at 
home  all  the  evening.  I  wenb  ta  bin»t^etl5r, 
and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tbrale  returned,  w^e 
had  by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking 
and  talk. 

1  shall  gronp  together  such  of  his  sayings  as 
I  priBsenred  during  the  (ew  daym  tha^  I  was  at 
Ba&. 

Of  a.  pei^on  ^|;io.  dj9i»red  from  him  in^pQli- 
ticks,  he  said,  "  In  privaite  life  he  is  a  very 
i^nie^tg^lem;^.;  Ijnt  I  will  not  aHow  him  to 
H^e  ^  ifi  pjvhUc  Jife..  Peqple  nfm/i  be  hon^f, 
tfeougfe  tfeey  ar^  d^ipg  wwng:  that  iis,  between 
^^  ^9k^  ^p4  thew.  But  ipe,  who  are 
su^riiBig  by  their  ^qiciou$.  conduct,  are  to 
d^troy  theuK  We  are  sqre  that-r-^^r-r-acts 
fronj  iuferejst  We  know  wl^t  his  gepiune 
principles  were.  They  who  allow  their  passions 
to  coi^fQqnd  the  4i$^iQctip93  bet^iv^^  right  and 
wrongs  are  criipai^l.  They^  iqay  b-e  convinced ; 
but  th^y  have  not;  come  bon^tly  by  their 
convictioq." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  political  wri- 
ter, whose  doctriqe^  he  disliked,  had  of  late 
become  very  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together 
at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on  rogugrrTjoHNsoN. 
"  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet,  than 
using  her  p^n.  Jt  is  better  sh^e  shQuLd  be  red- 
dening her  o}^n  cbe^eks,  than*  bl^ickening  otbef 
p€^p]e's  characters." 

He  told  us  that  **  Addison  wrote  Budgell's 
papei's  in  the  Spectatpj;,  at  least  n^jended  them 


SO  much,  tiiat  ke  wade  tbtm  almost  his  own ; 
a«d  that  Draper,  Tomon'B  pa^taer,  assured 
Mr9.  JohupoD,  that  the  mo«h  wlmired  Epilogae 
tQ  *  Th»  Di«tre9wd  Mother/  which  came  out 
in  3^dgeU's  v»m^  was  in  reality  written  by 
Addison.'' 

*'  The  DM>de  el  g^vemment  by  one  may  be 
ill  adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a 
great  nation.  The  chamcteristick  of  our  own 
government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The 
magistrates  dare  not  call  the  goards  for  fear  of 
being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for 
fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of. 
popular  juries." 

Of  the  £»ther  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  obs^r- 
ed,  ^'He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating 
them  through  other  minds.  He  had  a  canal 
upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the 
biauk  was  too  low. — I  dug  the  canal  deeper," 
said  he. 

He  told  me  that  '*  so  long  ago  as  1748  he 
b^d  read  'The  Grave,  a  Poem'*  but  %  did  not 
lik^  it  much."  I  differed  from  fl|||  him :  for 
though  it  is  tto4  equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom 
elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn  thought, 

*  I  am  soriiy  that  tbeie  are  no  vemoin  of  the  Reverend 
Hobert  Blair,  the  authour  of  this  poem.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of  Blair,  m  Ayreshire, 
but  the  estate  had  descended  to  a  female,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage.  He 
vi^  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstane-ford,  where  Mr.  John 
Home  was  his  successor;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called 
classick  ground.  His  son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
man  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with  universal 
approbation,  Solicitor-general  of  Scotland, 
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and  poetical  imagery  beyond  thecoinmoQ  reach* 
The  world  has  differed  from  him ;  for  the  poem 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
much  read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind* 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by 
no  means  "  by  stealth,"  and  instead  of**  blush^ 
ing  to  find  it  fame,*'  acted  evidently  from 
vanity.  Johnson.  "  I  have  seen  no  beings 
who  do  as  much  good  from  benevolence,  as 
she  does  from  whatever  motive.  If  there  are 
such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish 
they  would  come  up,  or  come  down.  What 
Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject  is  not  to 
be  minded;  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir ;  to  act  from 
pure  benevolence  is  not  possible  for  finite  be- 
ings. Human  benevolence  is  mingled  with 
vanity,  interest,  or  some  other  motive."  ^ 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then 
at  Bath  ;  observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon 
me.  Sir;  I  think  her  empty-headed.'*  He 
was,  indeed,  a  stern  critick  upon  characters 
and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  es- 
cape his  friendly  animadversion  at  times.^ 
When  he  and  I  wer^  one  day  endeavouring  to 
ascertain,  article  by  article,  how  one  of  our 
friends  could  possibly  spend  as  much  money 
in  his  family  as  he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted 
us  by  a  lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the  expense 
of  clothing  his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very 
ludicrous  and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson  looked 
a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Nay,  Madam,  when 
you  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  you 
are  calculating,  calculate.'^     At  another  time, 
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when  she  said^  perhaps  affectedly,  **  t  don't 
like  to  fly."  Johnson.  **  With  pour  wings, 
Madam,  you  must  fly :  but  have  a  care,  there 
are  clippers  abroad."  How  very  well  was  this 
said,  and  how  fully  has  experience  proved 
the  truth  of  it!  But  have  they  not  clipped 
rather  rudely^  and  gone  a  great  deal  closer  than 
was  necessary? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  three  years  at  Otaheit6,  or  New  Zealand, 
in  Older  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with 
people  so  totally  different  from  all  that  we  have 
ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature 
can  do  for  man.  Johnson*  **  What  could  you 
learn.  Sir  ?  What  can  savages  tell,  but  what 
they  themselves  have  seep?  Of  the  past,  or 
the  invisible,  they  can  tell  uothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Otah^it6  and  New  Zealand  are 
not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature;  for  it  is  plain 
Ihey  broke  off  from  some  other  people.  Had 
they  grown  out  of-the  ground,  you  might  have 
judged  of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful 
people  may  talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst 
them;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They  have 
once  had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually 
debased.  And  what  accpuyt  of  their  religion 
can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages? 
Only,  consider.  Sir,  our  own  state :  our  reli- 
gion is  in  a  book;  we  have  an  order  of  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it,  we  have  one  day 
in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is  in 
general  pretty  well  observed :  Yet  ask  the  first 
ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what  they 
can  teU  of  their  religion. 
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0&  Monday,  April  M,  te  and  I  Asa^  ta 
exenrsioii  to  Bri8t6l,  i;Hiei^l  "was^ateftttmed 
iff^kli  seeitig  him  InqoiFe  optolf  tiie  ipiE>t,  mkb  the 
atiAentidty  of  "  Rowley's  "Pwttf;'  as  I  had 
seen  him  inquire  tipdn  Aie  fip6t  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  "  Ossian*i  Pietry/*  Gctorge  Catcot, 
^e  pewterer,  who  was  as  zeialima  for  Rowley 
as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossiwi^  (I  trmt  tny 
Reverend  Friend  trdl  excuse  thi&  cmbporiiton,) 
*attended  tis  at  dur  iftn,  and  with  a  triampbailt 
air  of  lively  dimplicity  called  btrt,  **  V\\  make 
Ch*.  Jahnsoh  a  convert.''  l>r.  Johnsm,  ^  bt9 
dei^ire,  read  aloud  some  of  Chtftterten's  fabri^ 
caied  Verses,  it^hile  Oatcot  stood  at  Ithe  back 
of  his  chair,  moving  himself  Hke  a  pendulum, 
and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and 
tbett  looking  into  tit.  Johnson^s  face,  wonder- 
ing that  he  was  not  y^t  convinced.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Barrett,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  son^ 
of  the  crighudiy  as  they  were  called^  which 
wei^e  executed  very  artificially ;  but  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  were 
attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  im- 
posture, Which,  indeed,  has  been  clearty  de- 
monstrated from  internal  evidence,  by  several 
able  criticks.* 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  any  tfbjfections,  but  insisted,  as  an 
end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  with 
him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Redcliff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the  ancient 

#  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Mr«  WartOn,  Mr.  Malone. 
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eheSt  itt  wbi6Ti  Are  nrftttktfrfijifs  tnere  ToottA. 
Tb  £Ws,  Dr.  Jdbtisott  g6oa^ttottrt*ed1y  agreed ; 
dkid^tough  tronbted  with  a  i»librtnestt  of  breaflh* 
?tig,  M>dtire4  up  a  long  fligfcft  of  gfteps,  tHl  we 
e^tne  ttf  tbe  jBaVfe  ^here  ^be  wondroud  ch^t 
gtobd.  "  1%'er^,  (skid'Ca(tttft,*with  a  boandttg 
fcbtiflcfelit  ^tiedality,)  /Aer^  id  ihe  very  theO, 
hseW.''  Aft^  tbis  ocuktt  dMionitrdlioh,  i^^th 
W^6  i!io  ibore  to  be  skid.  He  brought  to  mt 
recolIt^(!%ioti  a  Scotch  fli^latider,  a  ttaan  of 
l^arrting  too,  and  who  had  seien  die  world, 
dlttesting,  tod  at  the  same  time  ghitig  his  reasons 
for  the  authenticity  of  Fiti^l  :-^"  I  have  heard 
all  that t>oem  when  I  was  yddtig.'*—  "Have yon. 
Sir?  Pray  what  hate  you  hteatdT— *'  I  have 
heard  Oi^sian,  Oscar,  and  tdtry  onietf  themkr 

Johtisott  said  of  Chatterton,  "  This  is  the 
mosrt  extraordinary  young  man  that  hiis  en- 
countered my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  whelp  has  Wrftteh  Such  things/' 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn 
at  Bristol.  *^  L6t  us  seii  now,  (said  I,)  how 
We  shbiUd  Ascribe  it/'  JWhusbn  Was  reidy 
With  hisriillery.  '^  DbSiifibfeit,  Sir?— Why, 
it  Was  so  bad,  that  Boswell  Wished  to  foe  in 
Scotland  r 

After  Dr.  Johnson's  rettitti  tt)  Lotaddn,  I  Was 
several  times  with  him  at  his  house,  wherfe  1 
oectettrtiSlly  stept,  in  the  room*that  had  been 
asgighfed  for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  0r. 
Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  and  a't 
^fenera^l  Padi's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minute- 
ii^sj  I  shfiifl  gtonp  together  what  I  have  pre- 
isetv^  of  His  Cbnversation  during  this  period 
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also,  1/^ithout  specifying  each  scene  where  it 
passed,  except  one,  which  will  be  found  so 
remarkable  as  certainly  to  deserre  a  very 
particular  relation.  Where  the  place /i#^  the 
person  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest  "of  the 
conversation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber  my 
page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what 
vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  j^dge  of  its 
value,  and  to  drink  it  with  more  relish;  but  to 
have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard, 
in  the  same  year,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no 
purpose.  To  know  that  our  wine,  (to  use  an 
advertising  phrase,)  is  **of  the  stock  of  an 
Ambassadour  lately  deceased,"  heightens  its 
flavour :  but  it  signifies  nothing  to  know  the 
bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited. 

"  Garrick  (he  observed)  does  not  play  the " 
part  of  Archer  in    'The  Beaux   Stratagem' 
well.  The  gentleman  should  break  out  through 
the  footman,   which  is  not    the  case  as  he 
does  it." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of 
women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  contri- 
butes to  this ;  but  it  would  be  sq,  exclusive  of 
that;  for  it  is  mind  that  always  governs.  When 
it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the 
better." 

"  The  little  volumes  entitled  *  Re»puhUc(B^ 
which  are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's 
work." 

•'  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which 
we  cause  to  the  brute  creation;  but  they  are 
recompensecj  by  exifjtence.    If  they  were  not 
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useful  to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by  him, 
they  would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous.^  This 
ai^ument  is  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  benig- 
nant Hutchinson's  '^  Moral  Philosophy."  But 
the  question  is>  whether  the  animals  who 
endure  such  sufferings  of  various  kinds  for  the 
service  and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept 
of  existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  they 
have  it.  Madam  Sevigue,  who,  though  she 
had  many  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensi- 
bility the  prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of 
the  task  of  existence  having  been  imposed  upon 
her  without  her  consent. 

''  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is 
so  true5  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is 
only  forgetting  himself  for  a  little  while.  Life 
is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not  from  en- 
joyment to  enjoyment," 

'^  Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
publick  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is 
done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven 
on ;  owing  to  confidence  in  him,  and  indolence 
in  them.'^ 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  I 
think,  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  th^  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An 
elegant  manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are 
acquired  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No 
man  can  say,  *  I'll  be  genteel.'  There  are  ten 
genteel  women  for  one  gentegl  man,  because 
they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without 
some  degree  of  restraint  is  insufferable;  but 

VOL.    III.  E 
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W6  dre  all  less  restfaioed  than  wom^n.  Weire 
a  n^omao  sitting  in  company  t6  pnt  ont  bet* 
legs  before  her  as  most  men  do,  we  shoold  b^ 
tempted  to  kick  them  in."  No  itian  wiis  a 
more  attentive  and  dice  observer  of  behaviour 
in  those  in  whose  company  h^  happened  to  be, 
than  Johnson ;  or,  however  strange  it  may  seem 
to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation  ot  its  refine 
mentB.  Lord  Cliot  informs  me,  th^t  Obe  day 
when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  London^  upon  Lord  Chester- 
field's Letters  being  mentioned,  Johnson  sur- 
prised the  company  by  this  sentence :  "  Every 
man  of  any  education  would  rather  be  called 
&  rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  the 
grates.'^  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned 
to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived 
much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  maimer, 
tapping  his  box,  addressed  her  thus:  '^  Don't 
you  think.  Madam,  (looking  towards  Johnson,) 
that  among  all  your  acquaintance  you  could 
find  one  exception?"  The  lady  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  acquiesce. 

"  I  read,  (said  he,)  Sharpens  Letters  on  Italy 
Over  again,  when  1  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 

**  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's 
fdimily  did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time 
they  heard  from  me  whihe  I  was  in  the  Hebrides* 
Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous :  but  they 
should  not  be  jealous;  for  they  ought  to  consi- 
der, that  superior  attention  will  necessarily  be 
paid  to  superior  fortune  or  rank.  Two  persofiS 
may  have  equal  merit,  and  on  that  account 
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limy  harig  art  iequal  claim  to  ^tttotibn;  but  bot 
(of  th^in  may  faat^e  Also  rortanie  atid  ^ank»  fitatf 
so  may  have  a  double  claiitt." 

Talking  of  hife  notes  brt  Shakespeart,  hfe 
said,  **  I  diespisie  tfiose  who  do  nol  feee  that  I 
am  right  in  the  passage  wh^re  as  i^  bepeated, 
and  *  asses  of  great  charge'  introduced.  That 
on  *  To  be,  br  not  to  be,'  i6  disputable.*'* 

A  gentleman,  whom  1  fouiad  sitting  With  hitii 
obe  biornib^,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  thb  ch^ 
racter  of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than 
that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilly  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  I  diSbred  from  him,  because  we  are 
surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one,  than  of  thfe 
errour  of  the  other.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  agrete 
with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  Of 
)Aby  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it/' 

^*  M aby  things  which  are  false  are  transmit- 
ted fVom  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  id  the 
world.  One  of  these  is^  the  cry  against  the 
eril  of  luxUl-y.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury 
produces  much  good.  Take  the  luxury  of 
buildings  in  Lobdon.  Does  it  not  produce 
real  advantage  in  the  tronveniency  and  elegance 
of  accomhiodation,  and. this  all  from  the  exer- 
tion of  industry?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in 
gaol.    It  i^  phin  they  are  in  gaol  not  forbuild- 

*  It  may  bfe  obsiervfed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  wry  vtlnk- 
Me  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  fully  vindicated  Dr.  Johnson 
from  the  idle  censures  which  the  first  of  these  notes  has  given 
rise  to.  The  inteq)retation  of  the  other  passage,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  allows  to  be  disputabhy  he  has  clearly  shown  to  be 
erroneous. 
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iog ;  for  rents  are  not  faUen* — A  man  gives  half 
a  guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas.  How  much 
gardening  does  this  occasion?  how  many  la- 
bourers must  the  competition  to  have  such 
things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  employment? 
Ton  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely,  *  Why  was 
not  the  half  guinea,  thus  spent  in  luxury, 
given  to  the  poor?  To  how  many  might  it 
have  afforded  a  good  meal.  Alas!  has  it  not 
gone  to  the  industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  better 
to  support  than  the  idle  poor?  You  are  much 
surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay 
money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recompence 
of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
merely  in  cljarity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury 
of  a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  revived, 
how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor 
at  a  cheap  rate:  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is 
made  about  people  who  are  ruined  by  extra- 
vagance, it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some 
individuals  suffer.  When  so  much  general 
productive  exertions  is  the  consequence  of 
luxury,  the  nation  does  not  care  though  there 
''  are  debtors  in  gaol :  nay  they,  would  not  care 
though  their  creditors  were  there  too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  having 
sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too 
desultory,  Johnson  observed,  "  Oglethorpe, 
Sir,  never  completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank :  "  Sir,  there 
is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
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splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence  of 
coDversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he 
said,  "  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversa- 
tion.'' BoswELL.  **  Why  then  meet  at  table?" 
Johnson.  "Why  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness;  and,  Sir,  this  is 
better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversation : 
for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and 
get  into  bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  company 
who  are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  are 
left  out,  and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was 
for  this  reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he 
always  talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in 
that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask 
Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out, 
"Sir,    you   have   but   two    topicks,   yourself 
and  me.     I  am  sick  of  both."     **  A  niati,  (said 
he,)  should  not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of 
any   particular  person.     He  should  take  care 
not  to  be  made   a  proverb;    and,   therefore, 
should  avoid  having  any  one  topic  of  which 
people  can  say,  *We  shall  hear  him  upon  it.' 
There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield,  who  was  always 
talking  of  the    Duke  of  Marlborough.      He 
came  into  a  coffee  house  one  day,  and  told  that 
his  Gr^ce  had  spoken  in  the  house  of  Lords  for 
half  an  hour.     *  Did   he  indeed  speak  for  half 
an  hour?'  (said  Belchier,  the  surgeon,) — *  Yes.' 
— *  And   what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Oldfield ' — 
*  Nothing' — *  Why  then.   Sir,  he  was  very  un- 
grateful;   for    Dr.   Oldfield    could   not  have 
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spoken  fw  5^  qwrter  of  aii  bow,  ^itiiout  Ally- 
ing Romethmg  of  him." 

*' Every  uiaa  is  to  take  existeqce  on  1^ 
terms  m  which  it  is  giy^n  to  him.  To  soisye 
meu  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not  ticking 
liberties,  which  ot|ier  men  may  take  without 
rnudi  harm.  One  may  drink  wine,  and  be 
nothii;]^  the  worse  for  it ;  on  aAother,  Yfiw  m^y 
have  effects  so  inflammatory  aa  to  iivjura  hvm. 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  perhaps,  make 
bim  commit  something  for  wbieh  h^  vmy 
deserve  to  be  banged/' 

"  Lord  Hale's  *  Annais  of  Scotland '  bav^e 
not  that  painted  form  whiqh  is  the  t«ste  of 
this,  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which  w^U  always 
sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a 
certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of 
citation.  I  never  before  read  Scotch  history 
with  certainty. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advi$e  m^  to 
read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  aiid  what 
commentaries  be  would  recommend.  Johnson. 
•*  To  be  sure,  Sir,  1  would  Have  you  r^ad  th^. 
3ible  with  a  commentary;  aiid  I  w^u];d  r^ 
commend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Qld 
Testaments  and  Ham^mond  op  the  New." 

jPuriug  my  stay  in  Londoi^  this  ^prii^,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  ca$f»  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  Ii^  the  cO:Mrse  of  ft 
contested  election  for  the  Boffou^h  of  DliMft- 
fermline,  which  (  attended  as  om  of  my  friend 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Arcbibald>  Campbell's 
counsel;  one  of  his  political  age^qts,  ^ho  was 
charged  with  having  b^n  unfaithful  to  his  em- 
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playw,  aod  having  deserted  to  the  opposite 
party  for  a  pecuniary  reward — attacked  very 
rudely    in  a  news-paper    the  Reverend   Mr. 
James  fhomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
plaoo,  on  account  of  a  supposed  aUusion  to 
him  in  oa9  of  his  sermons*    Upon  thfis  the 
minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,   arraigned 
him  byname  from  the  pulpit  with  some  seve- 
rity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  Sermon  was  over, 
rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud,  *'  What 
bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many  lies 
from  the  chair  of  verity.**    I  was  present  at  this 
very  extraordinary  scene.  The  person  arraign- 
ed, and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a 
share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  acttoh  against 
Mr.  Thomson,   in  the  Court  of  Session,  for 
defamation  and  damages,  and  1  was  one  of  the 
counsel    for   the    reverend     defendant.      The 
X^iberty  of  the  pulpit  wast)ur  great  ground  of 
defence ;  but  we  argued  also  on  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  itistant 
retatiation.    The  Court  of  Session,  however— 
the  fifteen  Judges,   who  are  at  the  same  time 
the  Jury,  decided  against  the  minister,  con- 
trary to  my  humble  opinion;  and  several  of 
them   expressed   themselv'es  with   indignatiort 
against  him.      He    was   an  aged  gentleman, 
formerly  a  military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  honour.     Johnson  was  satisfied  that 
the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me 
the  following  argument  in  confutation  of  it." 

**  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
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cases,  by  a  cansideration  of  the  act  itself,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
invested. 

'^  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems 
necessarily  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office. 
He,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congr^ation  is 
entrusted,  is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a 
flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father 
of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his 
own  sheep  but  those  of  his  master,  he  is 
answerable  for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose 
themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man  can 
be  answerable  for  losses  which  he  has  not 
power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which  he  has 
not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages, 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he 
must  have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance, 
of  awakening  negligence,  and  repressing 
contradiction. 

'^As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal 
authority  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punish* 
ment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  bis  office 
to  an  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise 
of  any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle, 
to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

'*  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the 
ministers  of  the  word,  exercising  the  whole 
authority  of  this  complicated  character.  We 
shall  find  them  not  only  encouraging  the  good 
by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by 
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reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from 
secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners 
was  public  censure,  and  open  penance ;  penal* 
ties  inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority* 
at  a  time  while  the  church  had  yet  no  help 
from  the  civil  power;  while  the  hand  of  thema- 
gistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  persecution  ;  and 
when  governors  were  ready  to  afford  a  refnge 
to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a 
power  of  publick  censure  is  evident,  because 
-  that  power  was  frequently  exercised.  That  it 
borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority 
is  likewise  certain,  because  civil  authority  was 
at  that  time  its  enemy. 

^*  The  hour  came  at  length,  when  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress.  Truth 
took  possession  of  .imperial  power,  and  the 
civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  The  magistrate  from  that  time 
co-operated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sen- 
tences were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force. 
But  the  State,  when  it  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Church,  had  no  intention  to  diminish 
its  authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  cen- 
sures which  were  lawful  before,  were  lawful 
still.  But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only 
upon  voluntary  submission.  The  refractory 
and  contemptuous  were  at  first  in  no  danger 
of  temporal  severities,  except  what  they  might 
suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the 
detestation  of  their  fellow  Christians.  When 
religion  obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  adrno- 
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nitioDs  and  censqres  h»d  no  eflfect;  <|if  y  w^t^ 
seconded  by  themagistrs^teia  yfitU  ci^rcioQ  |i$4 
punishment. 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecotesifislK^l 
history,  that  the  right  of  inflicting  shai^e  by 
poblick  censure  haa  been  always  eonsidfred 
as  inherent  in  the  Church ;  and  that  thU  right 
was  not  conferred  by  the  civil  power;  for  it 
was  exercised  when  the  civil  power  operated 
against  it.  By  the  cif il  power  it  was  oetor 
ts^ken  away ;  for  the  CbrisUao  magistrate  in* 
tarposed  his  office,  not  to  rescue  ainners  fro^ 
censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful  means 
of  reformation;  to  add  pain  where  shame  was 
insufficient;  and  wheo  men  were  proclaimed 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to 
restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading 
abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

''  It  is  not  ifuprobable,  that  from  this  ac- 
knowledged power  of  publick  censure,  grew 
in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  confession. 
Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of  publick  repre- 
hension, were  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation  of  them- 
selves ;  and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church  by  a  kind  of  clandestine  absolution  and 
invittble  penance ;  conditions  with  which  the 
priest  would,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruptiotn,  easily  comply,  as  they  increased  his 
influence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret 
sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and  enlarged 
his  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  reconciletnent. 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
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fr^    The  MiQi^ter  lims  no  Imiger  power  to 
pims  iuto  V^  retirements  of  cQn^cience,  to  tem 
ture  us  by  interr^^gatoriesi,  or  put  hi»i»elf  iu 
p^sessioo  of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.     But 
though  ve  li^ve  thus  cantrolled  bis  usurpations, 
his  just  ^qd   original  power   remains  unimT 
paired.     He  may  still  see,  though  be  Botay  not 
pry:  he  m^y  yet  bear,  though  he  may  not 
qu^tioD.    And  tbat  knowledge  which  his  eyes 
apd  ears  force  upon  him  it  is  stilt  his  duty  to 
use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.    A  lather  who 
lives  near  a  wicked  neighbour,  may  forbid  a 
son   to  frequent  his  company.     A  minister 
who  has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of  open 
and  ^andaloua    wickedness,   may   warn  bis 
parishioners  to    shun    his  conversation.    To 
warn'theoi  is  not  only  lawful,  hut  not  to  warn 
them  wo\ild  he  criminaU     He  may  warn  them 
Oii^^  by  one  in  friendly  conviers^,  or  by  a  paro- 
chial yisitatiou.    But  if  be  may  warn   each 
u^u  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them 
2|]|   together?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made 
k^own  to  ^U,  bow  is  there  any  difference  whe- 
ther it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or  to 
all  t(^ether?   What  is  known  to  all,  must  ne- 
cessarily  be  publick.     Whether  it   shall    be 
pul4ick  at  once,  or  puhlick  by  d^rees,  is  the 
Qi^y  question.     And  of  a  sudden  and  soleom 
publication,  the  imiM-essioa  is  deeper,  and  the 
w^roii^  n^ore  effectual. 

"  It  naay  easily  be  urged,  if  a  miuisfcer  be  thus 
l<^ft  art  liberty  to*  delate  siuviers  fr^ra  the  pulpit, 
ani^  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  pa- 
rishioner, he  i»ay  often  blast  the  innocent,  and 
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distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  susprcioHs, 
and  condemn  without  evidence;  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination;  he  may  be 
severe^  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness  ;  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment 
under  the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

*•  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  insti- 
tution, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture. Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed, 
will  be  sometimes  improperly  exerted;  5et 
courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they  will 
sometimes  judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct 
his  children,  though  he  himself  may  often  want 
instruction.  A  minister  must  censure  sinners, 
though  his  censure  maybe  sometimes  erroneous 
by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  unjDst 
by  want  of  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither 
erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach 
of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  in- 
dubitable; so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof 
was  desired.  The  act  was  base  and  trea- 
cherous, the  perpetration  insolent  and  open, 
and  the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The 
uiinister,  however,  being   retired  and  recluse, 
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had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publickly  known 
throughout  the  parish;  and  on  occasion  of  a 
publick  election,  warned  his  people,  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which  pub- 
lick  elections  frequently  produce.  His  warning 
was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed 
particularly  at  himself.  But  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, as  might  be  wished,  private  compunc- 
tion and  immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only 
rage  and  resentment.  He  charged  his  minis- 
ter, in  a  publick  paper,  with  scandal,  defama- 
tion, and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus  re- 
proached, had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  neces- 
sarily depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defama* 
tory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently 
endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with 
polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and 
falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character  still 
more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  per- 
sonal but  his  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation 
naf  urally  rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and 
with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he 
dared  this  calumniat6r  in  the  church,  and  at 
once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and 
rescued  his  flock  from  deception  and  from 
danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends 
not  to  be  innocent;  or  at  least  only  pretends ; 
for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime  of  which  he 
isaccused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with 
much  depravation  of  private  morals,  and  much 
injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the  peo- 
ple, therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and 
officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 
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''  What  theh  is  the  fault  with  which  Hm 
worthy  kninifiter  16  C^harged?  He  has  usurped 
no  dominion  over  conbcience.  He  h^s  Exerted 
no  authority  in  suppoii't  of  doubtful  and  bontro'- 
verted  opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  intd 
light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  tenner.  His  cen*- 
sure  Was  directed  against  a  bi^each  of  morality, 
against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The 
Mian  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself 
is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  wickedness  incited  him 
to  attatrk  his  faithful  reprover  with  open  inso- 
lence and  printed  accusations.  Siicb  an  at- 
tack made  defence  necessary  ;  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  at  last  decided  that  the  means  of  de« 
fence  were  just  and  lawful." 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was 
highly  pleased,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well ;  he 
he  does  his  work  in  a  workman-like  manner.'*^ 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was 
dissuaijed  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person 
\i^ho  Idtely  presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Ho- 
nourable House,  and  who  was  then  Attorney- 
G^ierah  As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  silso  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
man  lapon  the  same  subject,  I  ^hall  here 
insert  it; 

♦  As  a  proof  of  6r.  Johnsbn's  extraorditiary  powert  of 
t(«ripoSitioti,  it  appears  fteta  the  wiginal  manuiscript  of  this 
^xceWent  disscSttAtiWi,  df  which  he  dictated  the  &8t  eight 
paragraphs  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
13th,  that  there  are  in  the  whole  only  seven  corrections,  or 
rather  variations,  and  those  not  considerable.  Such  wer6  at 
once  the  vigorous  and  accurate  emanations  of  his  mind. 
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Case. 

**  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 

**  1.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 

Thomson,  minister  of  Dumfermline. 
"  Answers  thereto. 

"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Session  upon  both. 
"  4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
being   the    reasons  upon  which    theit 
decree  is  grounded. 
*'  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse, 
and  give  your  opinion. 

**  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
above  decree  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  should 
appeal  from  the  same?^^ 

*' I  don't  think  the  appeal  advisdable;  not 
only  because  the  value  of^  the  judgment  is  in 
no  degree  adequate  to  the  expence ;  but  be- 
cause there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the 
general  complexion  of  the  case,  the  impressioti 
will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
appellant. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that 
sermon.  Bu€  the  complaint  Was  not  less  un- 
gracious from  that  man,  who  had  behaved  so 
HI  hif  his  Original  hbel,  and,  at  the  time,  when 
he  received  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In 
the  last  article,  all  the  plaintiffs  are  equally 
concerned.  It  struck  me  also  with  some 
wond^r^  that  the  Judges  should  think  so  much 
fervofir  apposite  to  the  oocksion  of  reprovii^ 
the  defendant  for  a  little  excess. 
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"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them  in  condeuiniog  the  behaviour  of  the  mi- 
nister; and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for 
ecclesiastical  censure  ;  and  even  for  an  action, 
if  any  individual  could  qualify*  a  wrong,  and  a 
damage  arising  from  it.  But  this  I  doubt. 
The  circumstance  of  publishing  the  reproach  ia 
a  pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent,  and  cul- 
pable in  another  view,  does  not  constitute  a 
different  sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of 
law,  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the  same 
words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhere.  I 
don't  know,  whether  there  be  any  difference 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of 
slander,  before  the  Commissaries,  or  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  common  law  of  England 
does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproach- 
ful word.  An  action  cannot  be  brought  for 
general  damages,  upon  any  words  which  im- 
port less  than  an  offence  cognisable  by  law ; 
consequently  no  action  could  have  been 
brought  here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both 
laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in 
action  for  words ;  and  the  law  of  England 
does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judg- 
ment, therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that  defence. 

"  E.  Thurlow." 


*  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  here, 
perhaps  in  compliment  to  North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term 
of  the  Scotch  Law,  which,  to  an  English  reader,  may  require 
explanation.  To  qualify  a  wrong,  is  to  poibt  out  and 
establish  it. 
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lam  DOW  to  record  a  very  carious  incident 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Lafe^  which  fell  under  my 
own  observation ;  of  which  pars  magna  fui^  and 
which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal- 
minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  cele- 
brated men  of  every  description,  had  made 
me,  much  about  the  time,  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  Two  men  more  different  could  perhaps 
not  be  selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had 
even  attacked  one  another  with  some  asperity 
in  their  writings;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the 
excellence  of  each ;  for  I  have  ever  delighted 
in  that  intellectual  chymistry,  which  can 
separate  good  qualities  from  evil  in  the  same 
person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "mine  own  friend,  and 
my  father's  friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr. 
Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  ac- 
quaintance, as  I  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy 
with  both  of  them,  observed  to  me  once,  very 
ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in 
mathematicks,  where  two  things,  each  equal  to 
a  third,  are  equal  between  themselves.".  You 
agree  with  Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and 
you  agree  with  me  as  a  middle  quality ;  but 
Johnson  and  1  should  not  s^ree.  Sir  John 
was  not  sufBciently  flexible;  so  I  desisted ; 
knowing,  indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  equally 
strong  on  the  part  of  Johnspn;  who,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotch- 
man, had  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
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Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an  irresfstible  wish, 
if  possible,  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  together.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a 
nice  and  difficult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and 
well  covered  table  I  have  seen  a  greater  number 
of  literary  men,  than  at  any  other,  except  that 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  invited  me  to  meet 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  some  more  gentlemen,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  "  Pray,  (said  I)  let  us 
have  Dr.  Johnson.'*—"  What  with  Mr.  Wilkes  ? 
not  for  the  world,  (said  Mn*  Edward  Dilly ;) 
Dr.  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me.'' — "Come, 
(said  I,)  if  you'll  let  me  negociate  for  you,  I 
will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  well.'^ 
Dilly.  "  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them 
both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which 
I  entertained  for 'Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible 
that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  I 
hoped  I  should  gain  my  point.  I  was  per- 
suaded that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a 
direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  com* 
pany  with  Jack  Wilkes?'^  he  would  have  Aqwu 
into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have  an- 
swered, "  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes,  Sir  I  I'd  as 
soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch."*  I  therefore, 
If  hile  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at 

*  This  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by  Johnson; 
when  the  truth  is,  it  was  only  supposed  by  rate. 
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his  hot^se^  in  an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open 
my  plan  thus : — "  Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his 
respectful  compliments  to  yon,  and  would  be 
happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine 
with  him  on  Wednesday  next  along  with  me, 
as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  will  wait 
npon  him-—"  Boswell.  "  Provided,  Sir,  I 
suppose,  that  the  company  which  he  is  to  liave, 
is  agreeable  to  you,"  Johnson.  "  What  do 
you  mean,  Sir?  What  do  you  take  me  for? 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as 
to  ifnagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman 
what  company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table?" 
Boswell.  ^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  wish- 
ing to  prevent  you  from  meeting  people  whom 
you  might  not  like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some 
of  what  he  calls  his  patriotick  friends  with 
him/'  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then ; 
What  care  I  for  h\%  patriotick  JH^uh/  Poh !" 
Boswell.  ^'  I  should  not  be  surprized  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  Ifcere."  Johnson.  **  And  if  Jack 
Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to  me.  Sir? 
My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with  yon ;  but  really 
it  is  treating  me  strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
covld  not  meet  any  company  vHtatever,  occasi- 
onally.* Boswell.  "  Pray  forgive  me.  Sir :  I 
laeant  well,  but  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes, 
for  me."  Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told  Mr. 
IHlly  that  he  would  find  him  very  well  pleased 
to  be  one  of  his  guests  on  the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected    Wednesday,   I 
called  on  him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
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aa  I  often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out 
together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and 
to  accompany  him.  I  fonnd  him  buffeting  his 
books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  covered  with 
dust,  and  making  no  preparation  for  going 
abroad.  "  How  is  this,  Sir?  (said  I.)  Don't 
yon  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's?" 
Johnson.  ''  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to 
Mr.  Dilly*s:  it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams." 
BoswEtL.  "But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  know  you 
were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  1  told  him  so. 
He  will  expect  you,  and  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  you  don't  come."  Johnson.  ^*  You 
must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that  what 
I  was  so  confident  I  had  secured,  would  yet  be 
frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to 
shew  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane 
attention,  as  frequently  imposed  some  restraint 
upon  him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be 
obstinate,  he  would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down 
stairs  to  the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her 
1  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had 
engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
"Yes,  Sir,  (said  she,  pretty  peevishly)  Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home."— '^  Madam,  (said 
I)  his  respe<it  for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he 
will  not  leave  you,  unless  you  absolutely  desire 
it.  But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  company, 
I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forego  it 
for  a  day ;  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  worthy  man, 
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has  frequeatly  had  agreeable  parties  at  his 
house  far  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if 
the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day.  And  then, 
Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  situation ; 
I  carried  the  message,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly 
that  Doctor  Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no 
doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  cora- 
*  pany,  and  boasted  of  the  Jionour  he  expected 
to  have.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the 
Doctor  is  not  there."  She  gradually  softened 
to  my  solicitations,  which  were  certainly  as 
earnest  as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any 
occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  em- 
power me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  That  all  things 
considered,  she  thought  he  should  certainly 
go."  I  flew  back  to  him,  still  in  dust,  and 
careless  of  what  should  be  the  event,  ^'  indif- 
ferent in  his  choice  to  go  or  stay ;"  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  William's 
consent,  he  roared,  "Frank,  a  clean  shirt," 
and  was  very  soon  drest.  When  I  had  him 
fairly  seated  in  a  hackney-coach  with  me,' I 
exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has 
got  an  heiress  into  a  post-chaise  with  him  to 
set  out  for  Gretna-Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Dilly*s  drawing-room, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he 
did  not  know.  I  kept  myself  snug  and  silent, 
watching  how  he  would  conduct  himself  I 
observed  him  whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "Who 
is  that  gentleman.  Sir?"— "Mr.  Arthur  Lee." 
Johnson.  "  Too,  too,  too,"  (under  his  breath,) 
which  was  one  of  his  habitual  mutterings.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious  to 
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Dr.  Jobnscm,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot,  but 
an  American.  He  was  afterwards  minister 
from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ma* 
drid.  ^^  And  who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace  f 
"  Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir."  This  information  con- 
founded him  still  more ;  he  had  some  difficulty 
to  restrain  himself,  and  taking  up  a  book,  sat 
down  upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least 
kept  his  eye  upon  it  intently  for  some  time,  till 
he  composed  himself  His  feelings,  I  dare  say, 
were  aukward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  re^ 
collected  his  having  rated  me  for  supposing 
that  he  could  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any 
company,  and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  him- 
self to  behare  quite  as  an  easy  man  of  the 
world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  those-  whom  he 
might  chance  to  meet 

The  cheering  somid  of  ^*  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,"  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  a2{  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  present^  besides  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion  of 
mine  when  he  studied  physick  at  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and 
Mr.  Slater,  the  Druggist  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  ta 
him  with  so  much  attention  and  politeness, 
liiat  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No 
man  eat  more  ^heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved 
b^ter  what  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some  fine 
veal.  ''Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir;— It  is  better  here 
•^  A  little  of  the  bro  wn^-  Some  fat  Sir,--*A  little 
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of  tiie  stuffing — Some  gravy— Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter — ^Allow  me 
to  recommeud  a  squeeze  of  this  orange ;— -or  the 
lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest'^— **  Sir, 
Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  yon.  Sir,"  cried  Johnson, 
bowing,  and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a 
look,  for  some  time,  of  "  surly  virtue,*'*  but, 
in  a  short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  ^*  He 
is  not  a  good  mimick."    One  of  the  company 
added,  "  A  merry  Andrew,  a  buffoon."  John- 
son.  ''  But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  ideas,  m  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery, 
and  not  empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge 
enough  to  fill  up  his  part.    One  species  of  wit 
he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape. 
You  drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both  hands; 
but  he's  gone,  Sir,  when  you  think  you  have 
got  him— like  an  animal  that  jumps  oter  your 
head.    Then  he  has  a  great  rang6  for  wit;  be 
never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  and  a  jest, 
and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.     Garrick 
is  under  many  restraints  from  which  Foote  is 
free.''    Wilkes.    "  Garrick's  wit  is  more  like 
Lord  "Chesterfield's."    Johnson.    "The first 
time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at 
Fitzhwbert's;     Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and 
it  is  v^y  difficult  to  please  a  man  Against  his 
will.     I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sul- 
lenly, affecting  not  to  mind  him.    But  the  dog 
was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay 

#  J(dms(m's  '^  London,  a  Poem,'  r.  145. 
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down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back 
upon  my  chair/  and  fairly  langh  it  out     No, 
Sir,  he  was  irresistible.*     He,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  efficacy  of   his   powers  of   entertaining. 
Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  which 
he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became  a  partner 
with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have 
a  share  of  the  profits  for  procuring  customers 
amongst  his  numerous  acquaintance.      Fitz- 
berbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer  ;  but 
it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to 
drink  it.      They    were  at  some   loss  how  to 
notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  offend- 
ing their  master,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote 
much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon 
a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite, 
to  be  their  deputy,  *  and  deliver  their  remon- 
strance;   and  having  invested  him  with   the 
whole  [authority  of  the  kitchen,   he  was  to 
inform  Mr.   Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names, 
upon  a  certain  day,   that  they  would  drink 
Foote's  small-beer  no  longer/    On  that   day 
Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,.and 
this  boy  served  at  table;  he  was  so  delighted  with 
Footers  stories^  and  merriment,  and  grimace, 
that  when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told  them, 
^*  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.    I 
will  not  deliver  your  message,     I  will  drink 
his  small-beer." 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not 
have  done  this.    Wilkes.     **  Garrick  would 

*  Foote  told  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  '^  For  loud 
obstreperptis  broad-faced  mirth,  I  know  not  his  equal.'' 
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have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.    He  is 
now  leaving  the  stage;  but  he  will  play  Scrub 
9II  his  life."    1  know  that  Johnson  would  let 
nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his  li- 
berality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commendation  of 
his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  '^  I  hare 
heard  Garrick  is  liberal."    Johnson.    "  Yes, 
Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostentata* 
tious  views.     Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he 
b^an  life;  so  when  he  came  to  have  money, 
he  probably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving  away, 
and  saved  when  he  should  not.    But  Grarrick 
began  to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which 
he  has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and 
prevented    his  having  many  enemies.      You 
despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate 
him.     Garrick  might  have  been  much  better 
attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour  than  is 
suitable  to  a  player ;  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to 
have  assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might 
have  galled  him  more.     But  they  have  kept 
clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued 
him  from  much  obliquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  diffiiculty  of  obtaining 
authentick  information  for  biography,  Johnson 
told  us,  "  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  wanted 
to  write  the  *  Life  of  Dryden,'  and  in  order  to 
get  materials,  I  applied  to  the  only  two  per- 
sons then  alive  who  had  seen  him;  these  were 
old  Swinney,  and  old  Gibber.     Swinney's  in- 
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formatioQ  was  uo  more  than  this,  '  That  at 
Will's  coffee-house  Dryden  had  a  particular 
chair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  ia 
winter,  aud  was  then  called  his  winter-chair ; 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the 
balcony  in  summer,  and  was  then  called  his 
summer-chair/  Gibber  could  tell  no  more  but 
'  that  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old  man^ 
arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Will's/  You  are 
to  consider  that  Gibber  was  then  at  a  great 
distance  from  Dryden,  had  perhaps  one  leg 
only  in  the  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the 
other."  BoswELL.  "  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man 
of  observation?"  Johnson.  *'  1  think  not.'^ 
BoswELL,  *^  You  will  allow  his  *  Apology*  to 
be  well  done."  Johnson.  "  Very  well  done, 
to  be  ^ure,  Sir.  That  book  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  justness  of  Pope's  remark : 

^^  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
<<  Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.** 

BoswELL.  ''  And  his  plays  are  good."  John- 
son. "  Yes;  but  that  was  his  trade;  V esprit 
du  corps  {  he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players 
and  play^writera.  I  wondered  that  he  had  so 
little  to  say  in  conversation,  for  he  had  kept 
the  best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be 
got  by  the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and 
then  shewed  me  an  ode  of  bis  owd,  with  an 
absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an 
eagles  wing.  I  told  him  that  when  the  an- 
cients made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like 
something  real.'^ 
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Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  '^  among  the  bold 
flights  of  Shakespeare's  imagination,  the  boldest 
was  making  Birnam-wood  march  to  Dunsinane ; 
creating  a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub ; 
a  wood  in  Scotland  I  ha !  ha  I  ha  r  And  be 
also  observed,  "  that  the  clannish  slavery  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  the  single  ex- 
ception to  Milton's  remark  of  *  The  Mountain 
Nymph,  sweet  Liberty/  being  worshipped  in 
all  hilly  countries." — "  When  I  was  at  Inverary 
'  (said  he),  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald 
Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependents  congratulated 
me  on  being  such  a- favourite  of  his  Grace.  I 
said,  ^It  is  then,  gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for 
me,  for  if  I  had  displeased  the  Duke,  and  he 
had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell  among 
you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John 
Wilkes's  head  to  him  in  a  charger.  It  would 
have  been  only, 

^  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Aykibury,* 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the 
contested  passage  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere.^'  Mr, 
Wilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave  the  inter- 
pretation thus:  ^^Itis  difficult  to  speak  with 
propriety  of  common  things ;  as,  if  a  poet  had 
to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups 
and  saucers.  But  upon  reading  my  note,  he 
tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  ^'  the  word 
comimma^  being  a  Roman  lavr  term,  signifies 
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here  things  communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what 
have  never  yet  been  treated  by  any  body;  and 
this  appears  clearly  from  what  followed, 

" ^Tuque   *'^- 


'^  Rectiot  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actos 
**  Qoam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus/' 

Yon  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any.  subject  not  handled  before.^ 


*  My  very  pleasant  friend  himself,  as  well  as  others  who 
rew^emher  old  iiaries,  will  no  doubt  be  surprised,  when  I  ob- 
serve that  John  Wilkei  here  shews  himself  to  be  of  the  War- 
BURToviAN  School.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appears 
from  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  very  elegant  com- 
mentary and  notes  on  the  *^  Epistola  ad  Pisones/' 

It  is  necessary  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question,  that 
the  whole  passage  in  which  the  words  occur  should  be  kept 
in  view: 


**  Si  quid  inexpertum  scense  committii,  et  audes 

"Personam  formare  novam»  servetur  ad  imum 

"  Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

"  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere :  tuque 

"  Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 

'*  Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 

'*  Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 

"  Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  drbem, 

"  Nee  veiibum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 

"  Interpres;  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

"  Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat  aut  operis  lex.** 


The  "  Commentary"  thus  illustrates  it:  "  But  the  forma- 
tion of  quite  new  eharaeteri  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and 
hazard.    For  here  there  is  no  gener^y  received  and  fixed 
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Johnson.     He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to 
appropriate   to    particular    persons  qualities 

archetype  to  work  after,  but  eyery  one jmigft  of  common  right, 
according  to  the  extent  and  comprehension  of  hit  own  idea; 
therefore  he  advises  to  labour  and  refit  Meharacten  and  tub' 
jectSy  particularly  those  made  known  and  authoriied  by  the 
practice  of  Homer  and  the  Epic  writers.'' 

The  *' Note"  is 

^  Difflcile  EST  proprib  commuvia  dicere."  Lambin*s 
Comment  is  *'  Communia  hoc  loco  appellat  Horatius  argii- 
menta  fabularum  a  nullo  adhuc  tractata :  et  ita,  qose  cuivis 
exposita  sunt  et  in  medio  quodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua 
et  a  nemine  occupata."  And  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
communia  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  words  ignota  indktaque, 
wluch  are  explanatory  of  it ;  so  that  the  sense  given  it  m  the 
commentary  is  unquestionably  the  right  one.  Tet  notwith- 
standing the  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critick  has  this 
strange  passage.  **  Difficile  quidem  esse  proprie  communia 
dicere,  hoc  est,  materiam  vulgarem,  notam  et  e  medio  peti- 
tarn,  ita  immutare  atque  exomare,  ut  nova  et  scriptori  pro- 
pria videatur,  ultro  concedimus ;  et  maximi  procul  dubio  pon- 
deris  ista  est  observatio.  Sed  omnibus  utrinque  coUatis,  et 
turn  difficihs  turn  venusti,  tam  judicii  quam  ingenii  ratione 
babita,  major  videtur  esse  gloria  fabulam  formare  penitus 
novam  quam  veterem,  utcunque  mutatum  de  novo  exhibere.'' 
(Poet.  Prsel.  v.  ii.  p.  164.)  Where  having  first  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  the  word  communiOf  he  employs  it  to  intro- 
duce an  impertinent  criticism.  For  where  does  the  poet  prefer 
the  glory  of  refitting  old  subjects  to  that  of  inventing  new 
ones?  The  contrary  is  implied  in  what  he  urges  about  the 
superior  difficulty  of  the  latter,  from  which  he  dissuades  his 
countrymen,  only  in  respect  of  their  abilities  and  inexperi- 
ence in  these  matters ;  and  m  order  to  cultivate  in  them, 
which  is  the  main  view  of  the  E{nstle,  a  spirit  of  correctness, 
by  sending  them  to  the  old  subjects,  treated  by  the  Greek 
writers.*' 

For  my  own  part,  (With  all  deference  for  Dr.  Hurd,  who 
thinks  the  rote  clear,)  I  consider  the  passage,  *^  Difficile  e$t 
proprie  cmmnwaia  dicere/'  to  be  a  crm  for  the  criticks  on 
Horace. 
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which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer 
has  done." 

The  explication  wWch  my  Lord  of  Worcester  treats  with 
so  tnucli  contempt,  is  nevertheless  countenanced  by  authority 
which  I  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter  in  his  edition  of 
Horace,  Difficih  at  proprie  eommunia  dicere^  h.  e.  res  vul- 
gares  diiertis  verbis  enarrare,  vel  humile  thema  cum  digni- 
tate  tractare.  Difficile  est  communes  res  proprits  explicare 
verbis.  Vet.  Schoh''  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  great  critick,  Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  this  very 
difiicult  passage,  as,  firom  his  vigorous  and  illuminated  mind, 
I  should  hive  expected  to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I 
have  yet  had. 

Sanadon^us  treats  of  it:  ^  Proprie  eommunia  dicere; 
c'est  a  dhe,  qull  n*est  pas  aise  de  former  a  ces  personnages 
dlmagmation,  des  caracteres  particuliers  et  cependant  vrai- 
semblables.  Comme  Fon  a  ete  le  maitre  de  les  former  tels 
qu'on  a  voulu,  les  fautes  que  Ton  fait  en  cela  sent  moins  par- 
donnables.  C'st  pour  quo!  Horace  conseille  de  prendre  tou- 
jomrs  des  sujets  connus,  tels  que  sont  par  exemple  ceux  que 
Ton  pent  tirer  des  poemes  d'Homere." 

And  Dacier  observes  upon  it,  **  Apres  avoir  marque  les 
deu±  qualites  qn'il  faut  donner  aux  personnages  qu'on 
invente,  il  conseille  aux  Poetes  tragiques,  de  n'user  pas 
trop  fecilement  de  cette  liberte  qu'ils  ont  d'en  inventer,  car  il 
est  tres  difficile  de  reussir  dans  ces  nouveaux  caracteres.  II 
est  mal  aise,  dit  Horace,  de  traiter  proprement,  c'est  a  dire 
convenablement,  des  sujets  communs ;  c*est  a  dire,  des  sujets 
inventes,  et  qui  n'ont  aucun  fondement  ni  dans  PHistoire  ni 
dans  la  Fable,  et  il  les  appelle  communs,  parce  qu'ils  sont  en 
disposition  a  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  dxoit 
de  les  inventer,  et  qu^s  sont^  comrnenon  dit,  au  premier  oc- 
cttpant.*^  See  his  observations  at  large  on  this  expression 
and  ihe  following. 

After  all,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether 
the  words  Difficile  est  proprie  eommunia  dicere,  may  not  have 
been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  fbrm^a  separate  ^iitxde  in  a 
**  choice  of  difficuidei^  which  a  poet  has  to  encounter,  who 
chooses  a  new  sulject;  in  which  case  it  must  be  uncertain 
which  of  the  various  explanations  is  the  true  one^  and  every 
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Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  City-Poiet  now : 
that  is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is  some- 
thing  in  names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling. 
Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can 
expect  much  from  that  name?  We  should  have 
no  hesitation  to  give  it  for  John  Dryden,  in 
preference  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names 
only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits." 
Johnson.  ^*  I  suppose,  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well 
for  Alderman  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could 
do  now.  Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick 
learn  English  7' 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  sotne  Scotch  who 
had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  Ame- 
rica, and  wondered  why  they  should  chose  it. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  all  barrenness  is  com- 
parative. The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be 
barren. **  Bos  well.  "  Come,  come,  he  is 
flattering  the  English.  You  have  now  been  in 
Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see  meat 
and  drink  enough  there.    Johnson.     "Why 

reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fancy. 
And  eren  should  the  words  he  understood  as  they  generally 
are,  to  he  connected  hoth  with  what  goes  heftwe  and  what 
comes  after,  the  exact  sense  cannot  he  absolutely  ascertained ; 
for  instance,  whether  proprie  is  meant  to  signify,  in  an  appro^ 
priated  manner, .  as  Dr.  Johnson  here  understands  it,  or,>  as 
it  is  often  used  by  Cicero,  wkk  propriety,  or  ekgantiy.  In 
«hort.  It  is  a  rare  instaiioe  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  aa  ad- 
mirable writer,  who  with  almoat  every  species  oi  excellence, 
is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  that  quality.  The  length  of  this 
perhaps  requires  an  apology.  Many  of  my  readers,  I  doubt 
not,  win  admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  a  passage  in  a 
favourite  clasinck  is  Tcry  engaging^ 
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yes,  Sir;  meat  and  drink  eaough  to  gi?e  the 
iohabitaats  sufficieot  strength  to  run  away  from 
home."  All  these  qnick  and  lively  sallies  were 
said  sportively,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  smile, 
which  shewed  that  he  meant  only  wit.  Upon 
this  topick  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly 
assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  I  was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them 
had  visited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satisfied 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those  who 
imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they 
amused  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old 
jokes.  When  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scot- 
land over  England  in  one  respect,  that  no  man 
can  be  arrested  there  for  a  debt  merely  because 
another  swears  it  against  him  ;  but  there  must 
first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascer- 
taining its  justice  ;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
person,  before  judgment  is  obtained,  can  take 
place  only,  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that  he 
is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugte: 
Wilkes,  "  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely 
sworn  of  all  the  Scotch  nation/'  Johnson. 
(To  Mr.  Wilkes)  "You  must  know.  Sir,  I 
lately  took  my  friend  Boswell,  and  shewed 
him  genuine  civilized  life  in  an  English  provin- 
cial town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  LitcTifield, 
my  native  city,  that  he  might  see  for  on^e  real 
civility:  for  you  kbow  that  he  lives  among 
savages  in  Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  Lon- 
don.'* Wilkes.  **  Except  when  he  is  with 
grave,  sober^  decent  people,  like  you  and  me.*' 
Johnson,  (smiling)  **And  we  ashamed  of  him." 
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They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson 
told  the  story  of  his  asking^  Mrs.  Macaulay  to 
allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
prove  thef  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  fi>r 
the  equality  of  mankind;  and  he  said  tome 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "  You 
saw  Mr.  .Wilkes  acquiesced.**  Wilkes^  talked 
with  all  imaginahle  freedom  of  the  ludicrous., 
title  given  to  the  Attorney-General,  Diabolw 
Regis;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to  know  some- 
thii>g  about  that  officer;  for  I  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel/'  Johnson,  wlio  many  people  would 
have  supposed  mu9t  have  been  furiously  angry 
at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said  not  a 
word.  He  was  now,  videed,  *^a  good  hu- 
moured fellow.** 

After  dinner  we  had  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee. 
Amidst  some  patriotick  groans,  somebody  (I 
think  tlie  Alderman)  said,  "  Poor  Old  England 
is  lo^t."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
be  lamented  that  Old  England  is  lost,  as  that 
the  Scotch  have  found  it."*  Wilkes.  Had 
Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy, 
and  dedicate  *  Mortimer  '  to  him/* 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  caudle  to  shew  a  fine 
print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung 
in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  el^ant  con- 
tour of  the  bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch 

#  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and 
pointed  remark,  in  which  a  very  gpreat  deal  of  meaning  is 
condeiise4. 

VOL.   III.  "  G 
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connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a  conversation 
with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the  time 
Johnson  shewed  visible  signs  of  a  fervent 
admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the 
fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect 
as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of 
a  very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only 
pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable  and 
benign  effect  of  reconciling  any  animosity,  and 
sweetening  any  acidity,  which,  in  the  various 
bustle  of  political  contest,  had  been  produced 
in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who  though  widely 
different,  had  so  many  things  in  common-^ 
classical  learning,  modern  literature,  wit  and 
humour,  and  ready  repartee--^that  it  would 
have  been  much  to  be  r^retted  if  they  had 
been  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this 
successful  negotiation;  add  pleasantly  said, 
''that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Corps  DiplonuitiqueJ' 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how 
inuoh  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkesii 
company^  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had 


I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had  visited, 
induced  by  the  feme  of  her  talents,  address, 
and  irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To  a 
lady  who  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  *'Nay  Madam, 
Bos  well  is  in  the^right;  I  should  have  visited 
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her  myself,  were  it  riot  that  they  have  a  trick 
of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papern/' 
This  evening  he  exclaimed^  •*  I  envy  him  his 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd.** 

1  Ih^ntioiied  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making 
a  tour  to  the  Isle  <»f  Man,  and  giving  a  full 
account  of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  play- 
fully suggested  as  a  motto, 

^  The  proper  study  of  mankmd  ia  M  Air." 

Jo!ti9%oN.  "Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the 
book  than  the  jalont  will  cost  you :  so  you 
'wiH  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and  add 
to  your  reputation." 

On  tke  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave 
of  him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I 
tha:flked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his 
kindness.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  very 
WMcoine.    Nobody  repays  it  with  more.^* 

flow  very  fklse  is  the  notion  that  has  gone 
rOUild  tfafe  world  of  the  rough,  and  passionate, 
Utid  h^rsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat 
of  temper, 'At^d' that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
#60  ^*  easily  prdvoked,  by  absurdity  and  folly, 
and  sometimes  too  dei^irous  of  triumph  in  col- 
loquial contest^  must  be  allowed.  The  quick- 
ness both  of  his  perception  iand  sensibility 
disposed  him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ;  to . 
which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a 
strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement  To 
adopt  one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr.Home'a 
^*  l)ouglas/ 
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<«                 Oa  each  glance  of  thought 
*^  Dedskm  followed^  as  the  thunderbolt 
«*  Pkmiies  the  flash  V 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  oftea, 
so  eager  to  apply  the  lash,  that  the  Judge  had 
not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sufficieut 
deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for. 
violence  of  temper  may  be  granted :  but  let  os 
ascertain  the  d^ree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,   and   never 
without  a  club  in  his  band  to  knock  down, 
every  one  who  approached  him.     On  the  coa- 
trary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  *» 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,: 
polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were  long  ac-) 
quainted  with  him   never  received,   or  even,, 
heard  a  strong  expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph, 
whic^  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  a.fford  at. 
once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  hiS; 
carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of 
the  great  respect  which  he  entertained  for  ijn^^ 
taste  and  judgment  of  ihe  excellent  and  eminent 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed : 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNQLDS. 

"  DEAR    SIB, 

"I  HAVE  been  kept  away  from  you,  X 
know  not  well  how,  and  of  these  vexatious  hin- 
drances 1  know  not  when  there  will  be  an  end, 
I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor^s 
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epitaph.  Read  iV  first  yourself;  and  if  you 
then  ihkk  it  rights  show  it  to  the  CIdb.  I  am, 
you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you 
think  any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  your- 
self, till  we  come  together.  I  have  sent  two 
copies,  but  prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must 
be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  16,  1776. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

SIR, 

'^  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send 
the  Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie;  lam  very  willing, 
but  having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recol- 
lect it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to 
recollect,  and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain; 
you  perhaps  may  have  kept  what  I  have  drop- 
ped. The  lines  for  which  I  am  a[t  a  loss  are 
something  of  rerum  civilium  sive  naturalium!^ 
It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you 
can.     I  aoi.  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JonNsoN."* 

«  June  22,  1776.  ' 

"  The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly." 

It  was,  1  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in 
this  year,  that  this  Epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  Monarchy  of  Litera- 
ture, for  an  account  of  which  L  am  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 

•  These  words  must  have  been  in  the*  other  copy.    They  are 

not  in  that  which  was  preferred. 
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That  my  readers  ipay  baTe  the  subject  more 
fully  aD4clesu'ly  before  tbeoi,  I  shall  first  iqs^rt 
the  Epitaph. 

**  Olivarii  Goldsmiths, 

"  Poetee,  Physici,  Histociciy 

^<  Qui  nullum  fere  scribeQdi  g^nus 

"  Non  tetigit, 

**  Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  oraavit :  , 

**  Sive  risus  essent  movendiy 

'•  Sive  lacrymse, 

**  Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 

''  Ingenio  sublimis,  yLvidus,  versatilis, 

**  Oratione  grandis,  nitidus^  venustut : 

"  Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

**  Sodalium  amor, 

*'  Amicorum  fidea* 

"  Lectorum  veneratio. 

**  Natus  in  Hibemia  Forniee  Longfordiensis, 

'*  In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

**  Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI^ 

^  Eblanee  Uteris  i^titutus : 

**  Obiit  Londini, 
"  April  IV,  MDCCLxxrv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I 
enclose  the  Round  Robin.  This  Je»  d*  esprit 
took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  the  company  pre- 
sent, except  myself,  were  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Ur.  Goldsmith.  The  Epitaph, 
written  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  became  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emenda- 
tions were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor's  consider- 
ation.—But  the  question  was,  who  should 
have  the  courage  to  propbse  them  to  him? 
At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  (here  could  be  no 
way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin,  as  the 
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sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of  when 
they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it 
be  known  who  puts  his  name  first  or  last  to 
the  paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  as- 
sented to;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry, 
now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  drew  up  an  address 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  wid) 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared 
the  Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject  with 
too  much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proposed 
the  address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing, 
to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 
**  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  received  it  with  much  good  humour,* 

*  He  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the  sug- ' 
gestion,  that  the  Epitaph  should  be  m  English,  observed  to 
Sir  Joshua,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, should  be  such  a  fool.''  He  said  too,  '*  I  should 
have  thought  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense." 
Mr.  Langton,  who  was  one  of  the  company  at  Sir  Johnson's  ^  ^^ 
like  a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the 
Round  Rchin.  This  Epitaph  is  engraved  upon  Dr.  Gold-* 
smith's  monument  without  any  alteration.  At  another  time, 
when  somebody  endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  being 
IB  English,  Johnson  said,  '*  The  language  of  the  country 
of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native,  is  not  the  language  fit 
for  his  epitaph,  which  should  be  in  ancient  and  permanent 
language.  Consider,  Sir,  how  you  should  feel,  were  you  to 
find  at  Rotterdam,  an  epitaph  upon  Erasmus  in  Dutch  T — 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  have  epitaphs 
written  both  in  a  learned  language,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  country ;  so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  umversally  understood,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secured 
of  classical  stability.  I  cannot,  however,  but  be  of  opinion^ 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  Applying  to  Gold- 
smith equally  the  epithets  of "  Poetce,  Higtorici,  Phymi,*' 
is  surely  not  right;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  those 
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and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemeo/ 
that  he  wciViId  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner 
they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it;  hut  hewould 
never  amsent  to^sgtxLce  the  walls  of  Wesimin- 
ster  Abbey y  uith  an  English  inscripiitm. 

**  I  consider  this  Round  Hohin  as  a  species  of 
literary  curiosity  worth  |>reserving>  as  it  marks, 
in  a  cei^ain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson's  character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of 
their  being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very 
just.  .  The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and  awe 
with  which  Johnson  was  regarded,  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  time^  in  various 
departments,  and  even  by  such  of  them  as 
lived  most  with  him ;  while  it  also  confirms 
what  I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  iras- 
cible  character  which  has  been  iguorantly 
imagined. 

epithets,  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  say,  "  Goldsmith,  Sir, 
will  give  us  a  very  fine  book  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  he  tan 
disthiguish  a  cow  fifom  a  horse,  that,  I  believe,  may  be  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history."  His  book  is  in- 
deed an  excellent  performance,  though  in  some  instances  he 
appears  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  BufFon,  who,  with  all  his 
theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  eloquence,  I  suspect 
had  httle  actual  information  in  the  science  on  which  he  wrote 
80  admirably.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  cow  sheds 
her  horns  every  two  years ;  a  most  palpable  errour,  which 
Goldsmith  has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book.  It  is  won- 
derful that  Buffon,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at  his 
noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.  I  suppose 
he  has  confounded  the  cow  with  the  rfeer. 
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This  basty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked 
as  one  of  the  tbonsand  instances  which  evince 
the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  Mr.  Bnike; 
who  while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things, 
can  adorn  the  least ;  can,  with  equal  facility, 
embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations 
of  politicks,  or  the  ingenious  topicks  of  literary 
investigation.* 


'^  DR.  .lOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 


"^Tf  ou  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omit- 
ting to  answer  the  letter  with  which  you  favoured 
me  some  time  ago.  1  imagined  it  to  have  been 
written  without  Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what 
I  could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now 
over ;  and  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared, 
I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among 
you  ;  for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do 
not  teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you 
dislike  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have 
Veronica^s  kindness,  because  she  is  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home;  it 
is  well  that  you  have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild 
life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Litchfield,  and  he 
has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take 
care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  Only  thing  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is. 


*  Betide  this  Latin  Epitaph,  Johnson  honoured  the  memory 
of  his  friend  Goldsmith  with  a  siiort  one  in  Qreek. 
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in  loviDg  bimt  and  whQe  we  sre  so  much  of  a 
mind  ia  a  matter  of  so  much  importaDce,  oar 
other  qaarrels  will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great 
bitterness.     I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  John  sow.*' 

"  May  16,  17T6. 


«  Eciioburgh,  June  25,  1776. 
"  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger  of 
that  complaint  being  made  at  present;  for  I 
find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all. 
[Here  an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with 
a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad'spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books*  which  you  sent  to 
roe  are  arrived ;  but  I  have  not  yet  examined 
the  contents. 

*'  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the 
negro,  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the  Court  of 
Session.'* 


"  DE.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 
**    DEAR  SIR, 

"These  black  fits,  of  which  you  complain, 
perhaps  hurt  your  memory  as  well  as  yovr 
imagination.    When  did  I  complain  that  ypur 

*  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  expences  on  a  Tour 
p>  the  Hebndes,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  pae,  vrhkh  Dr. 
Johnson  cho$e  to  discharge  by  sending  books. 
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letters  were  too  long  ?t  Yotfr  last  tetter,  after 
a  very  long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news. 
[Here  a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy^ 
and — what  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely 
unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  it  himself, — a  good  deal  of  severity  and 
reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault, 
or  that  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it  from  a  desire 
of  distinction.] 

'*  Read  Cheyne's  '  English  Malady ;'  but  do 
not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that 
melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness.  ♦  #  ♦  •  ♦ 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your 
boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive.  The 
examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amuse- 
ment very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful 
for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  confess,  very 
angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I 
am,  with  great  kindness  and  sincerity,  dear 
Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

»*  July  2,  1776. 

"  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a 
negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  kin^om 
without  his  own  consent." 


t  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnsdn  complained  of  my  wri^n^ 
rery  long  letters  to  him  when  I  was  upon  the  continent: 
which  "vrat  most  certainly  true ;  but  it  seems  my  friend  did 
not  remember  it. 
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*\mi.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  B08WELL. 

'*  I  MAKE  haste  to  write  ag^iD,  lestniy  last 
letter  should  give  you  too  much  pain.  If  you 
are  really  oppressed  with  overpowering  and 
involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  reproached.    •  *  *  *  # 

*^  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done 
with  quarrels  and  with  censure.  Letrae  know 
whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  library. 
There  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them 
which  you  never  need  read  through;  but  there 
are  none  whicb  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know, 
and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of  these  bopks,  of 
which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often 
^sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  when 
any  question  arises,  you  may  know  where  to 
look  for  information. 

"  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  oyer  Mr. 
Maclaurin's  plea,  and  I  think  it  excellent. 
How  is  the  suit  carried  on  ?  If  by  subscrip- 
tion, I  commission  you  to  contribute,  in  my 
name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be  want- 
ing in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drummond,*  1  see^ 
is  superseded .  His  father  would  have  grieved ; 
but  he  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's, 
election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure  was 
abated. 

''  Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl, 

•  The  son  of  Johnson's  d^  friend,  Mr.  William  Drum- 
mond.  He  was  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished  merit, 
that  he  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medical  professorships 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  without  solicitation,  while  he 
was  at  Naples.  Having  other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the 
honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
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and  both  are  well ;  I  dined  with  biin  the  other  ^ 
day.    •  #  «  «  » 

'^  It  ?exe8  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  29Ui  of  May  I  was  seized  by  the  gout, 
and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain  has  not  been 
violent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were 
very  troublesonie,  and  what  is  said  to  be  very 
uncommon,  it  has  not  alleviated  my  other 
disorders.  Make  qse  of  youth  and  health 
while  you  have  them  ;  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell.    I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate 

Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  July  16,  1776. 

**  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
"  MY  DEAR  «iB,  "  Edinburgh,  July  18, 1776.i 

**  Your  letter  of  the  second  of  this  month 
was  rather  a  harsh  medicine;  but  I  was  de- 
lighted with  that  spontaneous  tenderness^ 
which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth  such 
balsam  as  your  next  brought  me.  I  found 
myself  for  some  time  so  ill  that  all  I  could  do 
was  to  preserve  a  decent  appearance,  while  all 
within  is  weakness  and  distress.  Like  a 
reduced  garrison  that  has  some  spirit  left,  I 
hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the  force  I 
could  muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now  much 
better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention  and  friendly  counsel. 

"  Count  Manucci*  came  here  last  week  from 

#  A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  his 
"  Notes  of  his  Tour  in  France."  I  had  the  pjeasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him  in  London,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year. 
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traTellini;  in  Ireland.  1  hme  fiihiywii  hini  what 
civilities  I  could  on  his  own  accmititi  on  your's, 
and  on  that  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrate.  He  has 
bad  a  fall  from  his  horse,  atnd  been  much  hurt. 
I  regret  this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to 
be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  beginmtig  of  this  year,  I  select  from  his 
private  register  the  following  passage : 

"  July  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  ordained 
that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought 
by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  blessing,  bringest 
honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me, 
O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and 
right;  and  afford  me  calmness  of  mind,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy 
will  in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
CriliiST  our  Lord.  *  Amen." 

It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this 
was  composed  when  he  "  purposed  to  apply 
vigorously  to  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  tongues.** 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  ii^  admirable  ^nd  encouraging: 
and  it  must  impress  all  the  thinking  part  of 
my  readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in 
habitual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such 
enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus 
in  the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy,  imploriftg 
the  aid  of  tbat  Supreme  Being,  *^  from  whom 
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c^tbeth  down  every  good  and    every  perfect 
gift.'^ 

**  TO  SIR   JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

"  SIR, 

"  A  Young  man  whose  name  is  Patersoii, 
offers  himself  this  evening  to  the   Academy. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  man  for  whom  I  have  long 
had  a  kindness,  and   who  is  now  abroad  in 
distress.     I   shall  be  glad  that  yon    will  be 
pleased  to  shew  him  any  little  countenance,  or 
pay  him  any  small  distinction.    Ho\iv  much  it  is 
in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young 
man  I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much 
this  candidate  deserves  favour  by  his  personal 
merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminence.     I  recommend  him  as 
the  son  of  my  friend.    Your  character  and 
station  enable  you  to  give  a  young  man  great 
encouragement  by   very  easy   means.      You 
have  heard  of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Wal pole,  than  that  he  would  bow 
to  him  at  his  levee.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"  August  8 ,  1776. 

"  MR.BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*'Edinbur^  Aug.  30,  1770. 
[After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having 
examined  the  chests  of  books  which  he  had 
sent  to  me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be 
truly  called  a  numerous  and,  miscellaneous 
StaU  JJbrary^  thrown  together  at  random :] 
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^'  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the 
case  of  ray  client  the  minister ;  not  that  he 
justified  the  minister,  but  because  the  pa- 
rishioner both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent 
his  Lordship  your  able  argument  upon  the 
case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation  upon  it 
in  a  letter  to  me  was,  ^  Dr.  Johnson's  Suasoriuwi 
is  pleasantly*  and  artfully  composed.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  he  has  not  convinced  him- 
self; for  I  believe  that  he  is  better  read  in  ec- 
clesiastical history,  than  to  imagine  that  a 
Bishop  or  a  Presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin 
censure  or  discipline  e  cathedra  ^ 

**  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as 
well. as  to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth 
which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  correct 
what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall 
from  his  horse,  which  might  have  been  an  im- 
putation on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ; 
his  horse  fell  with  him. 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word 
of  *  Granger's  Biographical  History.'  It  has 
entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think 
him  the  Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace 
Walpole's  being  his  patron  is,  indeed^  no  good 

#  Why  bis  Lordship  uses  the  epithet  pleasantly y  when 
speaking  of  a  grave  piece  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive. 
l^ut  different  men  have  different  notions  of  pleasantry.^  I 
happened  to  sit  by  a  gentle^ian  one  evening  at  the  Opera- 
bouse  in  London,  who  at  the  moment  when  Medea  appeared 
to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thought  of  killing  her  cl^dren, 
turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said,  ^^  funny  enough.' 

t  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  told  me,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  clergyman  bad  this  right. 
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sign  of  his  political  principles.  Bnt  he  de- 
nied to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  said  he  had  been  accused  by  both  parties 
of  partiality.     It^seems  he  was  like  Pope, 

'  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory/ 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book ; 
and  as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to  find 
a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon 
Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  men- 
tion it  to  you  ;  if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to 
let  me  know.  His  Lordship  will  give  him 
generous  encouragement.'' 

"  TO   MR.    ROBERT   LBVBTT. 
'*  BEAR   SIR, 

**  Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this 
place,  we  have  at  length  resolved  upon  return- 
ing. I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet  street  on 
the  30th  of  this  month. 

**  I  did  not  ^o  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday, 
but  think  to  go  most  of  this  week,  though  i 
know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good.  My  nights 
are  very  restless  and  tiresome,  but  1  am  other- 
wise well. 

"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Francis 
and  fietsy«     I  am^  Sir, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Saim.  Johnson, 

**  Bri^thdrastoie,  Oct.  31,  1776. 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  21st  of 
October,  informing  him,  that  my  father  had, 
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vlk  the  niost  liberal  manner^  paid  a  large  debt 
for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of 
being  upon  very  good  terms  with  b$m ;  to  which 
he  returned  the  following  answer. 

^  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
DIAH   SIR, 

*^  I  HAD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  you 
are  at  last  on  good  terms  with  your  father. 
Cultivate  his  kindness  by  ^1  honest  and  manly 
means.  Life  is  but  short;  no  time  can  be 
afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow, 
or  contests  upon  questions  seriously  moment- 
ous. Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our  days 
upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  who  shall 
hold  out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is 
best  not  to  be  angry ;  and  best,  in  the  next 
place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and 
your  father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in 
jreciprocal  benevolence ! 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I 
visit  him  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  talk.  I 
do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I  am  not 
permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  any 
thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His  children  are 
sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs. 
Boswell  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  transmit 
her  malevolence  to  the  young  people.  Let  me 
have  Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  £uphen[iia, 
for  my  friends. 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon  as 
one  of  your  well-wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and 
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kinguishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of  growbig 
better.  She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autamn 
into  the  <:oontryi  but  is  little  benefitted ;  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  confesses  that  his  art  is  at  an 
end.  Death  is,  however,  at  a  distance:  and 
\vhat  more  than  that  can  we  say  of  ourselves? 
I  am  sorry  for  her  pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her 
decay.     Mr.  Levett  is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

*'  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Bright- 
helmstone.  The  place  was  very  dull,  and  I 
was  not  well ;  the  expedition  to  the  Hebrides 
was  the  most  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever 
made.  Such  an  effort  annually  would  give 
the  world  a  little  diversification. 

"  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander, 
and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our 
time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it 
is  best  to  throw  life  into  a  method,  that  every 
hour  may  bring  its  employment^  and  every  em- 
ployment have  its  hour.  Xenophon  observes, 
in  his  *  Treatise  of  Oeconomy,  that  if  every 
thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  thing 
h  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it 
leaves  will  shew  what  is  wanting;  so  if  every 
part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will  call 
into  remembrance  its  proper  engagement 

'*  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  my- 
self, but  I  have  suffered  much  for  want  of  it; 
and  I  would  have  you,  by  timely  recollection 
and  steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evils 
which  have  lain  heavy  upon  me.  I  am,  my 
dearest  Boswell, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Bolt-court,  Nov.  16,  1776. 
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Oq  the  ]6th  of  November  I  informed  him 
that  Mn  Straban  had  sent  me  twelve  copies  of 
the  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands/'  hand- 
somely bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies 
which  were  stipulated ;  but  which,  I  supposed, 
were  to  be  only  in  sheets ;  requested  to  know 
how  they  should  be  distributed:  and  men- 
tioned that  1  bad  another  son  born  to  me,  wha 
was  named  David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
«*  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  HAVE  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold^ 
which,  perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  for 
not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not  what 
to  say. 

**  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as 
you  think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your  own,  as 
yon  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper. 
Every  body  cannot  be  obliged  ;  butl  wish  that 
nobody  may  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can, 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your 
family,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  thi& 
time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered. 
I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  kindness  between  you  and  your  father. 
Cultivate  his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as 
you  can.  To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncom- 
fortable: and  variance  with  a  father  is  still 
more  uncomfortable.  Besides  that,  in  the  whole 
dispute  you  have  the  wrong  side;  at  least  you 
gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of  them 
very  offensive.    Let  it  now  be  all  over.    As  you 
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have  no  reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother 
has  shown  you  ady  foul  play,  treat  her  with 
respect,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence; 
this  will  secure  your  father.  When  once  a  dis- 
cordant family  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace 
they  will  not  willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell 
would  but  be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now 
shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

*^  What  came  of  Dr.  M emiss*s  cause?  Is 
the  question  about  the  negro  determined  ?  Has 
Sir  Allan  any  reasonaliJe  hopes?  What  is 
1>ecoine  of  poor  M acquarry  ?  Let  me  know 
the  event  of  all  these  litigations.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly well  to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

•*  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order ; 
and  though  she  is  something  better,  is  likely, 
in   her    physician's   opinion,    to    endure    h^ 
malady  for  life,  though  sh^e  may,  perhaps,  die 
of  some  other.     Mrs.  Thrale  is  big,  apd  fancies 
that  she  carries^  boy ;  if  it  were  reasonable  to 
wish  much  about  it,  I  should  wish  her  not  to 
be  disappointed.     The  desire  of  male  heirs  is 
not  appendant  only  to  feudal  tenures.     A  sop 
is  almost  necessary   to  the    continuance    of 
Thrale's  fortune;  for  what  can  misses  do  with 
a  briBwhouse?    Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters 
than  trades. 

**  Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  sonfte 
whimsical  fit  of  disgust^  or  ilUiature,  wittiout 
taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  ftnd^  ia  any 
other  place  as  good  an  habitation^  and  fts  %m\ny 
couveniencies.  He  has  got  five  and  twenty 
guineas  by  translating  Sir  .|ubhua  s  Discourtjes 
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into  Italian^  and  Mr.  Tbrale  gave  him  an  hon** 
dred  in  the  spring;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  dtffi* 
caldes; 

**  Colman  has  bongbt  Foote's  patent^  and  is 
to  allow  Foote  for  life  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  as  Reynolds  told  me,  and  to  allow  him 
to  play  so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  may 
gain  four  hundred  pounds  more.  What  Col^ 
man  can  get  by  this  bargaio,*  but  trouble  and 
liazardy  I  do  not  see.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
*♦  Your  humble- Servani, 

Sam.  Johnson.*' 

-'Dec.  21, 1776. 


The  Rev,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long 
been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh, 
thought  now  of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons 
more  extensively,  and  increasing  his  reputa- 
tion, by  publishing  a  collection  of  them. 
He  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publi- 
cation. Such  at  first  was  the  unproprtious 
state  of  one  of  the  most  successful  theological 
books  that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan, 
however,  had  sent  one  of  the  Sermons  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  his  opinion ;  and  after  the  un- 
fevourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  ofi; 
he  received  from  Johnson  on  Christmas-eve,  a 
a  note  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph : 

**  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon 


#  It  turned  out  a  vei'^  fortunate  bargain.    Foote  died 
October  21,  li'??. 
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i^ifb  iqpre  t^an  itpprol^Uoa ;  to  say  ^t )«  goqd^ 

I  l^Ueve  Mr«  Strahao  had  very  $ppn  s^ter 
tb)s  tiqi^  a  contersatiOD  with  Pr*  Jotiaspn  wn- 
cerping  tl|em ;  and  thea  he  vety  candidly  wrote 
agsdn  to  I)r«  Blqir,  eoclosiog  JohbsQu's  note, 
and  a^^eeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for  which 
he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one  handred  pounds. 
The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  publick  so  bigh»  that,  to 
their  hopourbe  it  recorded,  the  proprietors 
uiade  Dr.  Blair  a  present  first;  of  one  suin,  and 
afterwards  of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus 
voluntarily  doubling  the  stipulated  price;  and 
when  he  prepared  another  volMme,  they  gave 
him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds,  being  in  ail 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  an.agreement  to  which 
I  am  a  subscribing  witness;  and  now  (br  a 
third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less 
than  six  hundred  pouqds. 

In  1777,  it  appears  from  his  "Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  that  Johnson  suffered  much  frorn 
a  state  of  mind  "  unsettled  and  perplexed,"  and 
from  that  constitutional  gloom,  which,  together 
with  his  extreme  humility  and  anxiety  with 
regard  to  his  religious  state,  made  him  con- 
template himself  through  too  dark  and  unfa- 
vourable a  ntedium.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  *'saw  Goo  in  clouds."  Certain  we 
may  be  of  his  injustice  to  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing lamentable  paragraph,  which,  it  is  painful 
to  think,  came  from  the  contrite  heart  of  this 
great  man,  to  whose  labours  the  world  is  so 
much  indebted  :  "  When  I  survey  my  past  life, 
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I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time, 
with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances 
of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness,  which  I 
hope  he  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate 
many  faults,  and  excuse  many  deficiencies." 
But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  eitiinftotly 
fervent;  and  we  are  comforted  by  observing 
intervals  of  quiet,  composure,  and  gladness. 

On  Easter  day  we  find  the  following  empha- 
tick  prayer:    '^Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,  who  seestall  our  miseries,  and  knowest 
all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me,  and 
pity  me.     Defend  me  from  the  violent  incur- 
sion of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form 
and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to 
the  dischai^eof  theduties  which  thy  Providence 
shall  appoint  me ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I 
may  serve  thee  with  pure  afiectiou  and  cheerful 
mind.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities  oppress 
me,  terroujT  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.    In  all 
perplexities  relieve  and  free  me ;  and  so  help 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jbsus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and 
and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  ]  may,  for 
his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness." 
Amen. 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable 
impressions  upon  his  mind  are  thus  comnie* 
niorated  :  **  1  was  fur  some  time  distressed,  btit 
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at  last  obtained,  I  hope  from  the  Gob  of  Peace, 
more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my 
heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my 
courage  increased ;  and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil 
in  my  Common  Prayer  Book. 

^  Vita  ordinanda. 

'<  Bxhlia  legenda. 

'*  Theologia  opera  danda. 

"  Serviendum  ct  latandum." 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance 
to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
desired  that  on  Iier  return  to  Ireland  she  would 
procure  authentick  particulars  of  the  life  of  her 
celebrated  relation.  Concerning  her  is  the 
following  letter : 

,     ^'  TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  whom  we  lamented  as  drowned, 
I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to  us 
all,  with  promise  to  make  the  inquiries  which 
we  recommended  to  her. 

'*  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but  that  her 
letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direc- 
tion.    You  will  tell  the  good  news. 
1  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

Sam.  JoiiNsoy.'* 

'*  Feb.  25,  1777. 
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"   MR.  BOSWELL   TO   DIJ.    JOHNSON. 
"  MY  DtA»  SIR,  "Edinburgh,  F«b.  14,  1777^ 

"  My  state  of  epistolary  accouuts  with 
^ou  at  present  is  extraordinary.  Tlie  balance, 
as  to  number,  is  on  your  side.'  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  two  letters;  one  dated  the  l6th  of 
November,  upon  which  very  day  I  wrote  to 
you,  so  that  our  letters  were  exactly  exchang- 
ed ;  and  one  dated  the  21st  of  December  last. 
**  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by 
the  truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them ;  and 
it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed 
so  much  time  to  elapse  without  writing  to  you. 
But  delay  is  inli^rent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by 
bad  habit.  I  waited  till  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  paying  you  my  compliments  on 
a  new  year.  I  have  procrastinated  till  the 
year  is  no  longer  new. 

'^  Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against 
him,  with  40/.  costs.  The  Lord  President, 
and  two  other  of  the  Judges,  dissented  from 
the  majority,  upon  this  ground — that  although 
there  may  have  been  no  intention  to  injure  him 
by  calling  him  Doctor  of  Medicine,  instead  of 
Physician,  yet,  a,s  he  remonstrated  against  the 
designation  before  the  charter  was  printed 
off,  and  represented  that  it  was  disagreeg^ble, 
and  even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to 
refuse  to  alter  it,  ^nd  let  him  have  the  desig- 
nation to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged  wrong. 
The  defendants  were  in  ^nala  fide,  to  persisit  in 
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naming  hitn  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  Yoa 
remember  poor  Goldsiqi^  when  be  grew  imt 
portant,  and  wished  to  appear  Doctor  M(0or^ 
could  not  bear  your  calling  hin^  GoUjf.  Wou^ 
it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have  named  blip  so 
in  your  '  Preface  to  Shakespeare/  or  in  apy 
serious  permanent  writing  of  any  i^ort?  The 
difficulty  is,  whether  an  action  should  be 
allowed  on  such  petty  ^rong^.  De  minmit 
nan  curat  lex. 

"  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.    A 

memorial  is  preparing  oft  the  side  of  slavery. 

1  shall  send  you  a  copy  a^  spofa  as  it  is  |)irinte4. 

J^aclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approl)at^an 

of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we 
passed  an  evening  together.  The  salis  Of*  his 
estate  cannot  be  prevented, 

*'  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suite  against  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  recovering  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before 
all  our  Judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday, 
and  Maclaurin  to-day ;  Crosbie  spoke  tb«day 
against  him.  Three  more  counsel  are  to  be 
heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be  deter- 
mined. I  send  you  the  Informations  or  Co^^, 
on  each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read. 
You  said  to  me  when  we  were  under  Sir  Al- 
lan's hospitable  roof,  *  I  will  help  him  with 
my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a  generous  glow; 
and  though  his  Graceof  Argyle  did  afterwards 
mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon 
which  *  you  looked  like  a  Bishop,'  you  must 
not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenuetli. 
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I  wish  yoa  may  underatand  the  points  at  issae, 
amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  formularies  and  technical  language  of 
the  law  of  Scotland.] 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided 
here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought  under  the  re- 
view of  our  Judges^  and  is  certainly  to  be  car- 
ried by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  as- 
sistance of  such  a  mind  as  your's  will  be  of 
consequence.  Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intro- 
mission  is  a  noble  proof  of  what  you  can  do 
even  in  Scotch  law. 

'^  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  you  thanks.     Mon- 
boddo dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drank 
tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as 
I  knew  that  he  had  read  the  *  Journey'  superfi- 
cially, as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I 
brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several  pas- 
sages ;  and  then  h^  talked  so,  that  I  told  bim 
be  was  to  have  a  copy  from  the  author.     He 
bqjged  that  might  be  marked  on  it. 
###  # #  # 
**  I  ever  ain,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  faithful 

^*  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Jambs  Boswell." 
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'^  SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  <rO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHKSON. 

"  8IH,  "  Prestonadd,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

"  I  HAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  book  of  your  *  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  ofScotlandj  which  you  ^as  so  good  as 
to  send  me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck ;  for  which  I  re- 
turn you  my  most  hearty  thanks;  and  after 
carefully  reading  it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it 
in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books,  next  our 
worthy  friend's  *  Journey  to  Corsica/  As  there 
are  many  things  to  admire  in  both  performances, 
I  have  often  wished  that  no  Travels  or  Journey 
should  be  published  biit  those  undertaken  by- 
persons  of  integrity  and  capacity  to  judge  well, 
and  describe  faithfully,  and  in  good  language, 
the  situation,  condition,  and  manners  of  the 
countries  past  through.  Indeed  our  country 
of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or 
cover  from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was 
well  you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire 
with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  The  truths 
you  have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your*  Journey,' 
is  universally  read,  may,  and  already  appear 
to  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for 
trees  and  hedges  in  this  90untry,  tells  me,  that 
of  late  the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles, 
is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  1  have,- 
therefore,  Hsted  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of 
niy  memorandums  of  the  principal  planters 
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and  favourers    of   the  enolosium;^  iwder  ]  n 
name    which    I  took    the   liberty   to  iovent 
from  the  Greek,    Papadendrion.    Lord  Aa- 
chinleck  and  some  few  more  arebflbe  list.^ 
I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of 
Aberdeen,  i;»z.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted 
above  fifty  millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very 
wild  ground  at  Monimusk :  I  must  enquire  if 
he  has  fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my 
list ;  for,  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.    I  began 
myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too 
valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  ray  seventy-fourth 
year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  shew 
them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
and  they  are  full  the  height  of  my  country- 
faottse  here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving you,  and  hope  again  to  h^ve  that  satis- 
faction with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell. 
I  shall  always  continue^  with  the  truest  esteem, 
dear  Doctor, 

**  Your  much  obliged, 

*'  And  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Alexander  Dick."* 
•*  to  james  boswell,  esq.  ^ 

"  DEAR  8Ht, 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing 
from  you,t  that  I  am. not  easy  about  it;  write 

•  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiable  man,  see  "  Journal  of  a 

Tour  of  the  Hebrides,"  3d.  edition,  |)age  36. 

t  By  the  then  course  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of  the  I4th 

had  not  yet  reached  him. 
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so^ifelhliig  to  me  next  post.  When  you  sent 
yonr  last  lett^,  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
mending;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown 
worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander  continues 
to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very  pretty 
company.  I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet 
reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love 
her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

**  Dr.  Blur  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they 
are  all  like  the  first,  which  1  have  read,  they 
are  sermones  aureij  ac  aura  magis  aurei.  It  is 
excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
language.  Mr.  Watson's  bookj  seems  to  be 
much  esteemed. 

*•  Poor  Beauclark  still  continues  very  ill. 
Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  chil- 
dren are  very  pretty,  and  I  think,  his  lady 
loses  her  Scotch.     Paoli  I  never  see. 

*'  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six 
and  thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I 
am  better,  but  not  well. 

**I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant,  and  get  me 
Graham's  ^  Telemachus '  that  was  printed  at 
Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ;  and  Johiistotii 
Poemata^  another  little  book,  printed  at  Mid- 
dleburgh. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and 
promises  that  when  you  come  hither,  she  will 
accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in 
the  old  room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether 
you  sent  her  book  to  Alexander  Gordon. 

I  History  of  Philip  the  Second. 
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^'  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write 
to  me ,  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  ray  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 
I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

^'  February  18,  1777. 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  24, 1777. 

"Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last  post.  Although  , 
my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay,  was 
truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it, 
since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof 
of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed,  during  that 
inexcusable  silence,  divert  the  reproaches  of 
my  own  mind,  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear 
again  from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
about  me,  because,  for  aught  you  know,  I 
might  have  been  ill. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  show  me,  that  my 
kindness  is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  My 
heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence 
for  you  are  exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  more  perfect  attachment  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  it  is 
a  noble  attachment;  for  the  attractions  are 
Genius,  Learning,  and  Piety. 

'*  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me, 
and  brings  into  my  imagination  an  event, 
which  although  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
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I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view 
-with  composure. 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you 
say  of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept  of  her 
be»t  compliments.  She  is  to  send  you  some 
marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making. 

**  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obliged 
'^  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

^*  James  Boswell." 

*^  to  james  bos  well,  esq. 

**  DSAA  SIR, 

*'  I  HATE  been  much  pleased  with  your 
late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy, 
Mrs.  BosweJ],  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.  As 
to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
helped.  An  English  maid  you  might  easily 
have;  but  she  would  still  imitate  the  greater^ 
number,  as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom 
she  must  most  respect  Her  dialect  will  not 
be  gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch, 
and  you  have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she 
knows  my  name,  and  does  not  call  me  Johnston.^ 
"  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is 
this — One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and  a 
decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar, 


*  Johnson,  is  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the 
surname  from  John ;  Johnston  the  Scotch.  My  illustrious 
friend  observed,  that  many  North  Britons  pronounced  his 
name  in  their  own  way. 

VOL.   III.  I 
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which  a  very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean, 
has,  at  my  request,  examined  and  approved. 

"  The  book  is  very  Iklie,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has 
been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a 
guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  crown,  and 
thought  my  self  liberal.  Tou,  whom  the  amthoOT 
considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  ingenious 
men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and 
receipts.  I  have  undertaken  to  give  you  notice 
of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenance.  You 
must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is 
really  too  high.  Yet  such  a  work  deserves 
patronage. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  giad ;  for  as 
"we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not  much  like 
to  consort  with,*  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous  men, 
without  any  determinate  character.  #  »  #  # 
'*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  your*s, 

"  Sam.  JohNSOK.^* 

«  May  14, 1777. 

"  My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  David.*' 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  4,  1777. 
[After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little 
son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  Lon- 
don this  spring : — ] 

#  On  account  of  then*  differing  from  htm  as  to  rdigion  and 
politicks. 
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''  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole 
year  without  seeing  you.  May  1  presume  to 
petitiott  for  a  roeetiog  with  you  in  the  autuiMi? 
You  have^  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cati^edrals  kk 
England,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  yo^i  are 
to  be  with  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbow^oe^  it  would 
mot  be  a  great  journey  to  come  tbithe? .  We 
inay  pass  a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by 
ours^ves,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  ^pood 
part  of  tlie  way  to  the  southward  again.  Pray 
think  of  this. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar 
was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last  year, 
Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  De- 
ceived Mtm  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publicar 
tion,  wbicb  I  can  perceive  are  written.  ^  tM 
b^t^qfa  Mabtejbl. 

"  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of  *  Wal- 
ton's Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that  the  republi- 
cation of  them  with  Notes  will  £all  upon  me, 
between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes.'* 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals!  for  "  An  Analysis  of 
the  Scotch  Celtic  Language,'*  were  thus  illumi- 
nated by  the  pen  of  Johnson : 

"Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic 
language  has,  from  the  earliest  times^  been 
spoken  in  Britain,  and  «till  subsists  in  the 
northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,,  by 
the  negligence  of  a  people  rather  warlike  than 
lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  caprice 
and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and  has  floated 

I  2 
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in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of 
analogy,  or  direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  Gram- 
mar is  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  literature  ; 
and  its  author  hopes  for  the  indulgence  always 
shewn  to  those  that  attempt  to  do  what  was 
never  done  before.  If  his  work  shall  be  found 
defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his  own  :  he  is  not 
like  other  grammarians,  a  compiler  or  tran- 
scril^er ;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by 
attentive  observation  among  his  countrymen, 
who  perhaps  will  be  themselves  surprised  to 
see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles,  which 
they  have  used  only  by  imitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands :  it  will 
afford  a  pleasing  and  important  subject  of  spe- 
culation, to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to 
trace  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migra- 
tions of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind." 


"  TO  DE.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  "  Glasgow,  April 24, 1777. 

**  Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  news-papers,  and  been  af- 
terwards contradicted,  I  have  been  placed  in 
a  state  of  very  uneasy  upcertainty,  from  which 
I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you:  but  my  hopes 
have  as  yet  been  vain,  tiow  could  you' omit 
to  write  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall  wait 
with  anxiety. 

**  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fort- 
night with  my  father.    It  is  better  not  to  be 
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there  very  long  at  one  time.     But  frequent  re- 
newals of  attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  •  The 
English  Poets,  with  a  Preface,  biographical 
and  critical,  to  each  Authour,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Tn- 
deed,  I  am  very  happy  to  feel  that  I  am 
capable  of  being  so  much  delighted  with 
literature.  But  is  not  the  charm  of  this  pub- 
lication*  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum  notnen  in 
the  front  of  it  ? 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  last  Letters  ? 

"  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges 
for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and 
Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  T  have  taught 
Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus: — Dr.  Johnson 
not  Johnston. 

"  I  remain,  "my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

<*  DEAR   SIB,  * 

"  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he 
had  neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other  danger, 
made  so  little  impression  upon  me,  that  I  never 
thought  about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  body 
else.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  English  custom  of  making  April  fools,  that 
is,  of  sending  one  another  on  some  foolish  er- 
rand on  the  first  of  April. 

I  3 
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<'  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  tMie  her 
marmalade  cautipasly  at  first  Timee  JXmaos 
etdMaferentes.  Beware,  says  the  Italiaii  pro- 
Terb,  of  a  reconcUed  enemy.  But  when  I  fiad 
it  does  me  no  harm,  shall  then  receive  it  and 
be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I 
hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is,  after 
all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

'*  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his 
sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English  wonder- 
fully well. 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  Aucbinleck,  and 
your  short  stay  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all 
that  you  seemed  to  want. 

^  My  health  is,  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are 
very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend  Uiem  ? 
I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  pros- 
pect than  a  journey  into  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Bir- 
mingham in  my  way. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica; 
I  must  leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to  comfort 
you  for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You  must 
remember,,  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more 
than  your  share.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out 
of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and 
little  Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  English 
Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the  book- 
sellers to  insert  son»ethiog  of  Thooson ;  and 
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if  you  could  give  me  some  information  about 
hitDy  for  the  life  which  we  have  is  very  scanty, 
I  should  be  glad.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*^  Yovr  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  May  3, 1777, 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the 
ample  execution  of  that  admirable   perform- 
ance,   "  The  Lives   of  the  English  Poets," 
which  is  the  richest,  most  beaut^ul,  and  indeed 
most  perfect,    production  of  Johnson's  pea. 
HiB  notion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  pre- 
ceding lietter.     He  has  a  memorandum  in  this 
year..     '^  29  May,  Eastef-Eve,  I  treated  with 
booksellers  003^  a  bargain  but  the  time  was,  not 
long."    Tbe  bargain  was  concerning  that  un- 
dertaking;  but  his  tender  conscience  seems 
al^^f med,  lest  it  should  have  intruded  too  much 
on  hiji  devout  preparation  for  the  solevmity  of 
the  ensuing  day.     But,  indeed^  very  little  time 
was  necessary  for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  booksellers ;  a^  he  had,  I  believe^  less 
attention  to  profit  from  his  Ubours^  than,  aoy 
man  to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profeasioo.^ 
I  shall  here  ioaert  from  a  letter  to  me  frona  my 
late  worthy  fmmk  Mr.  Edward  Diliy,  though 
ol  a  later  date,  an  accoiwt  of  this  plan  sa  hap- 
pily oo^ioeived ;  aioee  il  wa/^  the  occasion  of 
procurid^g  €w  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
best  biography  and  criticism  of  which  o«r  bn^ 
guage  can  boast 
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TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,   ESQ.  * 

<'  DBAii  SIR,  Sooth-hil],  Sept  26«  1777. 

''  You  will  find  by  this  letter,  that  I  am 
still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote  to  yon 
last    I  am  happy  to  find  yon  had  such  an 
agreeable  meeting  with  your  old  friend  Dr. 
Johnson ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  stock  is  much 
increased  by  the  interview ;  few  men,   nay  1 
may  say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fund 
of  knowledge  and  entertainment  as  Dr.  John- 
son in  conversation.     When  he  opens  freely, 
every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and 
cannot  fail  of  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 
"  The  edition  of  the  Poets,  now  printing, 
will  do  honour  to  the  English  press :  and  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  life  of  each  authour,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and 
stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edition  superiour 
to  any  thing  that  is  gone  before.    The  first 
cause  that  gave  rise  to  this  undertaking,  I  be- 
lieve, was  owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of 
the  Poets,  printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edin* 
burgh,  and  to  be  sold  by  Bell,  in  London. 
Upon   examining  the   volumes .  which    were 
printed,  the    type  was  found    so  extremely 
small,  that  niany  persons  could  not  read  them ; 
not  only  this  inconvenience  attended  it,  but  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  press  was  very  conspicuous* 
These  reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  inva- 
sion of  what  we  call  our  Literary  Property^' 
induced  the  London  Booksellers  to  print  an 
el^ant  and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  English 
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Poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  to  the  pre* 
sent  time. 

**  Accordingly  a  select  •  number  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  met  on  the  occasion ; 
and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed,  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  copy^right  in  the  various 
Poets  should  be  summoned  together;  and 
when  their  opinions  were  ^  given,  to  proceed 
immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a 
meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of 
the  most  respectable  booksellers  of  London, 
when  it  Was  agreed  that  an  elegant  and  uni- 
form edition  of  '  The  English  Poets'  should  be 
immediately  printed,  with  a  concise  account 
of  the  life  of  each  authour,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson;  and  that  three  persons  should  be 
deputed  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit 
him  to  undertake  the  Litres,  viz.  T.  Davies, 
Strahan,  and  Cadell.  The  Doctor  very  po- 
litely undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  proposal.  As  to  the  terms, 
it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctot  to  name  his 
Qwn;  he  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas ;  it 
was  immediately  agreed  to;  and  a  farther 
compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made  him.  A 
committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage 
the  best  engravers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin, 
Hall,  &c.  Likewise  another  committee  for 
giving  directions  about  the  paper,  printing,  &c. 
so  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  au- 
thourship^  editorship,  engravings,  &c.  &c.  My 
brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  Poets  we 
mean  to  give,  many  of  which  are  within  the 
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tune  e£  the  Act  of  Qoeoi  Anne,  which  Mar- 
tin and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  d^  pro- 
perty in  them ;  the  proprietors  are  almost  all 
the  booksdlcrs  in  London,  oi  consequence. « 
^'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Eyer  yoor's, 

"  Edward  Dilly.* 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  extensive  and  Taried  range  which  Johnson 
took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which 
he  trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it  that  could  interest  and  please. 

"  DE.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  o'cONNOR,  ESQ  * 

Bia, 

*^  Hatino  had  the  pleasure  of  conrersii^ 
with  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  character  and 
yonr  literary  undertakii^,  I  am  resolved  to 
gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence 
which  b^an  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and 

♦  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin, 
who  obligiogly  communicated  to  me  this  and  a  former  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  same  gentleman,  writes  to  me  at , 
follows :—"  Perhaps  it  would  gratify  you  to  have  some  ac- 
count of  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  is  an  amiable^  leamed>  venerable 
old  gentleman,  of  an  independent  fortune,  who  liveg  at  Bela* 
nagar,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon;  he  is  an  admired  writer, 
and  Member  of  the  Irish  Academy. — ^The  above  Letter  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Preface  to  his  2d  edition  of  his  Dissert,  p.  3. 
•^Mr.  CyConnor  afterwards  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
July  1,  1791.  ''See  a  wdl-drawn  ohanicter  of  htmin  tlie 
.Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  17^1. 
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ended,  I  tmafrtid,  bjr  ny  fieuiit;  a  foult^ich^ 
if  you  bare  not  forgotten  it,  you  most  now 

*^  If  I  bare  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you^  that  yon  have  likewise  dis* 
appointed  me.    1  expected  great   discoveries 
in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the 
Irish  language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as 
it  tiras,  doubtful  and  ignorant.    What  the  Irish 
language  is  in  itself  and  to  what  languages  it 
has  affinity,  are  very    interesting  questions^ 
which  every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that 
has  any    philological  or  historical   curiosity. 
Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  too  late :  the 
ages  which  deserve  an  exact  enquiry  are  those 
times  (for  such  there  were)  when  Ireland  was 
the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation  of 
sanctity  and  literature.    If  you  could  giv.e  a 
history,  though  imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation, 
from  its  conversion  to  Christianity  to  the  inva- 
sion from  England,  you  would  amplify  know- 
ledge with  new  views  and  new  objects.     Set 
about  it  tl^refore,  if  you  can :  do  what  you 
can  easily  do  without  anxious  exactness.    Lay 
the  foundation,  and  leave  the  superstructure  to 
posterity.  . 

"lam,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnsom." 
"  May  19,  1777.  f 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned 
Jh.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester; 
being  "  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the 
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foar  Erapgelists  and  the  acts  of  the  AposUes,'* 
^mth  other  theolc^cal  pieces.  Johnson  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  making  a  grateful  return 
to  that  excellent  prelate,  who,  we  have  seen^ 
was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any  assist- 
ance in  the  compilation  of  his  dictionary.  The 
Bishop  had  left  some  account  of  his  life  and 
character,  written  by  himself.  To  this  John- 
son made  some  yaluable  additions^f  and  also 
fnmished  to  the  editor,  the  Reverend  Mr.Derby, 
a  dedication,  which  I  shall  here  insert,  both 
because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar 
propriety ;  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propa- 
gate and  increase  that  **  fervour  of  JLoyaUyr 
which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the  name  of  Tory, 
is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a  passion. 

"  TO  THE  KING. 

**  SIR, 

'^  I  PRESUME  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the 
last  labours  of  a  learned  Bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  cs^lling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and 
rewards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others 
to  imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of 
your  Majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom 
permits  them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of 
national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of  private 
merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities,  which  may  be 
imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  humblest  of 
mankind:  and  to  be  at  once  amiable  and 
great. 
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^^  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they 
i^ppear  in  history,  are  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration. May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  yoar 
subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of 
reverence;  and  as  posterity  may  learn  from 
your  Majesty  how  Rings  should  live,  may  they 
learn  likewise  from  your  people  how  they 
should  be  honoured. 
I  am, 

"  May  it  please  you  Majesty, 
,  "  With  the  most  profound  respect, 
Your  Majesty*s 

^'  Most  dutiful  and  devoted 

"  Subject  and  servant" 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue  *  which 
was  spoken  before  **  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  a 
comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being 
a  writer  for  ministry  in  one  of  the  news-papers, 
it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the 
play-house  phrase,  was  damned  By  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent- 
Garden  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  oue 
night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow 
and  children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
audience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  Pro- 
logue, which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here 
insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  talents  were 
in  po  degree  impaired. 

^  This  night  presents  a  play,  whick  publick  rage, 
'^  Ot  right  or  wrong,  once  hoo^d  from  the  stage : 
^^  From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
'^  For  English  vengeance  war$  twt  with  the  dead. 
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''  A  generooa  foe  r^ardt  with  ptying  eye 

'^  The  man  whom  Fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie, 

*'  To  wit,  reviving  from  its  authonr's  dust, 

•♦  Be  kmd,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 

^  Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 

**  Th'  obfivioQS  grave's  inviolable  shade. 

**  Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease^ 

*'  And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to.please ; 

"  To  please  by  scenes,  uneonscious  of  offence, 

^*  By  harmless  merriment^  or  useful  sense, 

**  Where  aught  of  bright  or  feur  the  piece  displays, 

«*  Approve  it  oolyj— 'tis  too  late  to  prai/ie. 

**  If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear,       ^ 

"  Forbear  to  hiss ; — the  po^  cannot^WMPT^  'nfi^f^^ 

*'  By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 

*  At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  CTEipty  sound  ; 

*<  Yet  then  shall  calm  ceflection  bless  the  night, 

"  When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 

<*  When  {deasure  fir'd  her  tordsi  at  virtue's  flame^ 

^<  And  mirth  waa  bounty  with  an  humUer  name." 

A  circumstapce  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  pleasiag  to  Johnson,  occurred  this  year. 
The  Tragedy  of  *^Sir  Thomas  Overbury," 
written  by  his  early  companion  in  London, 
Kicbard  Savage,  was  brought  out  with  altera- 
tipns  at  Drury-Iane  theatre.  The  Prologue  to 
it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brmsley 
Sheridan ;  in  which^  after  describing  very  pa- 
thetically the  wretchedness  of 

«  m-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  giv'n 

,**  No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heav'n;^ 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  John- 
sou  on  hi»  Dictionary,  that  woodi^fttl  perform- 
ance which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  highly 
praised^  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "Philo- 
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logical  Inqoiries,''  justly  and  IHierallj  obtenrM, 
*^  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our  language  does  Qot 
possess  a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable 
work."  The  coucludsog  Itaea  of  tbi»  ProJogi»e 
were  these: 

"  So  pleads  the  tale*  that  gives  to  future  times 

^*  The  son's  misfortuBes  aptd  ^e  parent's  crimes ; 

<^  There  shall  his  fame  (if  CMira'd  to  night)  swrrive, 

*'  Fix'dbyTHS  hakd  that  bids  our  lavguaoe  lite." 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  bis 
taste  and  to  bis  liberality  of  sentiment,  by 
showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from  the 
unlucky  difference  which  had  taken  place 
between  hk  worthy  £aiber  and  Dr.  Johnaor. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnson  was 
very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr. 
Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  sur- 
prizing that  be  was  zealous  in  acknowledging 
tkke  brilliant  merit  of  his  son.  While  k  had  as 
yet  been  displayed  only  in  ibe  drama,  Johnson 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  The  Litesary 
OluBj  observing,  that  **  He  who  has  written 
the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age,  is  sareiy  a 
considerable  man.^'  And  he  had,  accopdingiy, 
the  bonoar  to  be  elected ;  for  an  honour  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is 
considered  of  whom  ik^A  society  conraits,  and 
thart  a  single  Mack  ball  exdndes  a  candidate. 

**JWR.  306WELL  TO  DE.  JOHNSON. 
"  SIT  ©BAH  SIR, 

^^  For  the  bealU^  of  my  wife  aod  children 
I  have  taken  the  little  country-house  at  which 

#  « life  <tf  Richard  Sartge,  by  Dr.  Jcdmioo*'' 
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yoa  visited  my  node,  Dr.  BoswdU  who, 
having  lost  his  wifeis  gone  to  li?e  with  his 
son.  We  took  possession  of  our  villa  abont  a 
week  ago;  we  have  a  garden  of  three  quarters 
of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with  frnit-trees  and 
flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants,  s^nd 
pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c.  &c.  and  my 
children  are  quite  happy.  1  now  write  to  yon 
in  a  little  study,  from  tiie  window  of  which  I 
see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it 
the  lofty  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat. 

**  Tour  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to 
send  you  some  additional  information  concern- 
ing Thomson,  reached  me  very  fortunately  just 
as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbell's,  to  school  there, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of 
it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  author  of  *  The 
Seasons,'  She  is  an  old  woman ;  but  her 
memory  is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  plea- 
sure give  me  for  you  every  particular  that  you 
wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.  Pray  then 
take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as 
may  lead  to  bi<^^phical  materials.  You  say 
that  the  Life  which  we  have  of  Thomson  is 
scanty.  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have 
read  his  Life  published  under  the  name  of 
Cibber,  bul  as  you  told  me,  really  written  by 
a  Mr.  Shiels ;  that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch ; 
one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  **  Seasons," 
published  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  compounded 
of  both,  with  the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of 
Qum's  relieving  Thomson  from  prison;  the 
abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  himi. 
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in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica/  and  another 
abridgement  of  it  in  the  *  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary/ enriched  with    Dr.  Joseph   Warton^s 
critical   panegyrick   on  the   '^Seasons'  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope:* 
from  all  these  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a 
pretty  full  account  of  this  poet.     However,  you 
will,  I  doubt  not,  shew  me  many  blanks,  and  I 
shall  do  what  can  be  done  to  have  them  filled 
up.     As  Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland, 
(which  tfou  will  think  very  wise)  his  sister  can 
speak  from  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the 
early  part  of  his  life.     She  has  some  letters 
from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to 
his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will  let  us 
see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.     I  believe 
George  Lewis  Scott  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are 
now  his  only  surviving  companions,  while  he 
lived  in  and  about  London ;  and  they,  I  dare 
say,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known. 
My  own  notion  is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much 
coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to 
adknowledge.     His  *  Seasons'  are  indeed  full 
of  elegant  and  pious  sentiments ;  but  a  rank 
soil,  nay,  a  dunghill,  will  produce  beautiful 
flowers. 

"  Your  edition  of  the  '  English  Poets/  will 
be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces 
and  Lives."  But  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  an 
edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing 
and  engraving,  highly  deserves  a  liberal  encou- 
ragement. 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  r^ret  the  bad  health 
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apdl  ^i  re&t  with  which  your,  hare  beea 
afflicted  ;  a^d  I  hope  you  are  better.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  geoe^ 
rouslygave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  aad  childf^n 
th^  other  day,  is  the  effusioafof  on^  in  sickneid^ 
and io  disquietude:  but  ejcternal circunastaDees 
are  n^rer  sure  iqdicatioiis  of  the  state  of  maiu  ' 
I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  yoa*  two. 
yeam  ago  at  Wilton ;  and  did  not  send  it  at  the 
tiKsne,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulgiogt 
too  much  tenderness;  and  one  written  to  your 
at  the  tomb  of  Malancthon,  which  I  kept  b^uek, 
lest  I  should  ap|>ear  at  ofkce  too  superstitious 
and  too  entbusiastick*  I  now  imagio/e  that 
perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

*'  You  do  not  take  the  least,  notice  of,  mf< 
proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle.*  Thoi^ 
I  have  n^eritoriously   refrained  from  vi^itiogp. 
London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be  ^ 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without 
having  the  benefit  of  your  conversation,  when, 


#  I>r.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle 
tog^hei*.     High  was  a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a 
person  of  rank.     He  said  to  me,  ''Sir,  I  believe  we  may 
meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  in  Cumberland ; 
a  high  lady,  Sir/'    I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  niea^t 
Mrs,  Strickli^ndy  sister  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.  whose  very 
noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  . 
admired,  than  his  extraordinary  and  polite  readiness  in  shew- 
ing it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  friends  have  agreetibly  ex^ 
p^nenced.    They  wh6  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of. 
gOjLtificatioD  Uy,  persons  pf  taste^  sbopld  exercise  their  ,'|>Qi;L£hfQ,*  . 
lehqein  imparting  the  pleasure.    Gratefn^  acknowledg^efl^ts^ . 
are  diie  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  for  the  liberal  access 
which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  »to  his  exquisite  collection  of 
pictureH. 
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if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  we 
may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days  JQur- 
neying,  and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to 
see  Car)isle,  which  made  me  mention  that 
place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete 
your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take 
a  laiger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place 
and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will 
fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 
Now  don't  cry  *  foolish  fellow/  or  *  idle  dog/ 
Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness 

play.         .      _ 

"  I  ou  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  M^ss  Macleod, 
o^  Raasay,  is  married  to  Colonel  Mure  Camp- 
bell, an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good 
estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
the  £arl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  h6nours.  Is 
not  this  a  noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ? 
How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire. 
Vfp  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Raasay,  and  old 
Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant 
Macleods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Anchin- 
leck.     Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

".  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is 
called  *  The  Life  of*  David  Hume,  writtep  by 
himself^  with  the  letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring 
effroqtery?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson.  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose 
hofise  YOU  and  1  supped^  and  to  whose  care 
m]r.  ^indham,  of  Norifolk,  was  entrusted  at 
that  University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately;  and 
after  we  had  tallied  wi^h  indignation  and  con- 
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tempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with  which 
this  age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step 
forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that  you  might 
knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
niake  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceed- 
ingly ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your 
while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the 
moral  garden? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd. 
I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that  subject; 
though  the  news-papers  give  us  a  saying  of 
your^s  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own 
I  am  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of 
remission  of  punishment,  should  be  employed 
to  exhibit  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  regard 
which  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will  ever  shew  to 
piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the 
Ai-MiGHTY  would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall 
net  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr. 
Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an 
instance  would  do  more  to  encourage  goodness, 
than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter  from 
vice.  I  am  not  afraid  oiTany  bad  consequence 
to  society ;  for  who  will  persevere  for  a  long 
course  of  years  in  a  distinguished  dischai^e  of 
religious  duties,  with  a  view  to  commit  a 
forgery  with  impunity  ? 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable 
to  Mr.  and  ftf  rs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of 
ray  hearty  joy  that  the  Master,  as  you  call 
him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his 
Champagne — soberly. 
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"  I  have  not  heard  from  LangtOQ  for  a  long 
time.     I  suppose  he  is  as  usual, 

*  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.' 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
*^  Your  most  affectionate 

^  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

*^  James  Boswbll.'' 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  ship-master's  receipt  for 
a  jar  of  orange-marmalade,  and  a  lai^e  packet 
4>f  Lord  Hailes's  *^  Annals  of  Scotland." 


**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.    * 
**  BEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  just  received  your  packet  from 
Mr.  Thrale's,  but  have  not  day-light  enough  to 
look  much  into  it.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trui^ted 
with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of 
it  than  of  the  last.  1  return  IMrs.  Bos  well  my 
affectionate  thanks  for  her  present,  which  I 
value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

^'  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury, 
— ^the  petition  of  the  city  of  London, — and  a 
subsequent  petition  signed  by  three-and-twenty 
thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the 
public,  when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only 
for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

^*  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers 
I  never  spoke ;  but  I  wrote  many  of  his  peti- 
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V 

tions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He  s^plied  to 
me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am  afraiid,  long 
flattered  with  hopes  of  life;  but  I  had  no  part 
in  the  dreadful  delusion ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
King  had  signed  his  sentence,  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of  the  disposition  of 
the  court  towards  him,  with  a  declaration  that 
there  (h^^  was  no  hope  even  of  a  respite.  This 
letter  immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd ;  but 
he  believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  be  right, 
as  it  is  thought^  till  within  three  days  of  his 
end.  He  died  wi)li  pious  composure  and 
resolution.  I  have  just  seen  the  ordinary  that 
attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow  con- 
victs offended  the  Methodists;  but  he  had  a 
Moravian  with  him  much  of  hjs  time.  His 
moral  character  is  very  bad :  I  hope  all  is  not 
true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of  his  behavi- 
our in  prison  isih  account  will  be  published. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  anji 
your  pretty  garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see 
you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so  lop^  in 
state;*  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Raasays advance- 
ment, and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

*  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  shall  here  insert  them : 

"  TO  MR.  SAMUEL   JOf^NSC)^. 
*'  MT  BVBa  DEAR  AHD  MUCH  RESPECTED  SIR, 

"  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  Yqu  love 
me  for  it,  and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because  in  so  ^  ]( re- 
semble Mr.  Johnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprise^ly  wHen 
you  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.     I  am  at 
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^^  I  %ope  to  Meet  you  somewiiere  to  wards  4be 
nortbj  but  am  loMii  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle. 

Wittemberg  in  Saxcmy.  I  am  jn  tbe  dd  diurcb  ^wheie  t^e 
Reformatioti  was  first  preaqhed,  and  where  son^  of  tbe 
JleCDrmers  lie  intejiced.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  Xrom  the  tomb  of  Melancthon. 
My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave-stone  of  the  great  and  good 
man,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  thetlefbnnert. 
He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  had  been  introduced  info 
the  CSmrch;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to  gratify.  So 
mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  consulted  him  with 
anxiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised 
her  "  to  keep  to  the  old  religion."  At  this  tomb,  then,  my 
ever  dear  and  respected  friend !  I  vow  to  thee  an  eternal 
attachment  It  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  tender 
your  life  happy :  and  if  you  dje  before  me,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevate^  by  the  remem- 
brance of  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May  God,  the  father 
of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  I  and  may  you  conthme  to 
love 

''  Your  most  affectionata  friend, 

^'  And  devoted  servant, 
"  Sunday,  Sept  30,  1764.  «  Jambs  Boswrll." 

"  TO   DR.    SAMUEL    JOHNSON. 

*^  MT  DEAR  SIR,  **  Wilton-housc,  April  22,  1775. 

Evert  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you 
have  told  me,  *  there  is  no  certain  happiness  in  ttiis  state  of 
being.^-— I  am  here,  atnidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord 
Pembroke's ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I  am  just 
setting  out  for  the  house  of  an  old  friend  in  Devonshire,  and 
shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet  You  said  to 
me  last  Good  Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart, 
that  ]i  I  came  to  settle  in  London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed 
every  week,  to  meet  by  ourselves,  and  talk  freely.  To  be 
thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me. 
During  my  present  absence  from  you,  white,  notwithstanding 
the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened  by 
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Can  -we  not  meet  at  Manchester?    But  -we 
will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr.  Seward,*  a  great  favourite  at  Streat- 
ham,  has  been,  1  tiiink,  enkindled  by  our 
travels,  with  a  curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands. 
I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie. 
He  desires  that  a  lodging  may  be  taken  for 
him  at  Edinbui^h,  against  his  arrival.  He  is 
just  setting  out 

'^Langton  has  been  exercising  the  militia. 
Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Law- 
rence says,  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone 
to  summer  in  the  country,  with  as  many  con- 
Teniencies  about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I 
have  no  great  hope.  We  must  all  die :  may 
we  all  be  prepared ! 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book, . 
and  young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning. 
Let  me  hear  about  them ;  for  every  thing  that 


temporary  doads,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  yoa — a  few 
lines  merely  of  kindness,  as  a  viaticum  ttt  I  see  you  again. 
In  your  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  and  in  PameU's  *  Con- 
tentment I  find  the  only  sure  means  of  enjoybg  hs^iness; 
or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of  happiness. 

^<  I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection^ 

*<  Most  faithfully  youi's, 

**  James  Boswell." 


*  William  Seward,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of  '*  Anecdotes 
of  some  distinguished  persons,"  &c.  in  four  volumes>  8vo. 
well  known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  acquaintance  for 
his  literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtues.  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  several  communications  concerning 
Johnson. 
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belongs  to  you,  belongs,  in  a  more  remote 
degree,  and  not,  I  hope^  very  remote,  to,  dear 
Sir, 

"  Your's  affectionately, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 

**  June  28,  1777, 

TO  THE  SAME. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

**  This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at 
Streatham,  and  therefore  you  will  easily  believe 
that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities  Our  nar- 
rative has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting 
the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a 
friend,  and  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the 
curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions 
and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
"June  24,  1777. 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate 
was,  1  am  confident  as  steady  and  active  as  that 
of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most  eminently 
distinguished  for  that  virtue.  Innumerable 
proofs  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever 
concealed  from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  how- 
ever, form  some  judgment  of  it,  from  the  many 
and  various  instances  which  have  been  disco- 
vered. One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of 
this  summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and 
connection  of  the  person  who  was  the  ol^jfect  of 
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it.  The  circamstance  to  which  I  aHade  is 
ascertained  by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  LangtoD, 
and  another  to  the  Reveretad  Dr.  Vyse,  rector 
of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable  clergyman 
at  Litchfield,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Johnson,  and  in  whose  fietther's  family  Johnson 
had  the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in 
his  early  years. 

"  DB.  JOHNSON  ife  BENNET  LANOTON,  ISQ. 
<'  DSAR  SIB, 

^^  I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered  by 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  am  now  better.  I 
hope  your  house  is  well. 

**  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of 
St.  Cross,  at  Winchester ;  1  have  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, whose  distress  makes  him  very 
desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  hav€ 
not  strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Char- 
treux.  He  is  a  painter,  who  never  rose  higher, 
than  to  get  his  immediate  living,  and  from  that, 
at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all 
helpless  on  common  occasions,  though  his  hand 
is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

**  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to  ask,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has 
promised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  t 
hope  he  may  end  his  days  in  peace. 
*'  1  am.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/ 

"June  29, 1777. 
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^*  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  VTSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  SIR, 

I  DOUBT  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive 

me   for  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 

assistance  in  recommending  an  old  friend  to  ius 

Grace  the  Archbishop    as  Governor  of  the 

Charter-house. 

"His  name  is  De  Groot;  he  was  borne  at 

Gloucester;  1  have  known  him  many  years. 

He   has  all  the   common  claims  to  charity, 

being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree. 

He  has  likewise  another  claim,  to  which  no 

scholar  can  refuse  attention  ;  he  is  by  several 

descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius :  of  him, 

from  whom  perhaps  ev^ry  man  of  learning  has 

learnt  something.     Let  it  not  be  said  that  in 

any   lettered  country    a    nephew   of  Grotius 

asked  a  charity  and  was  Refused. 

1  am,  reverend  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jqhnsox." 
"July  9,  1777. 


["  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

**  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
recommendation  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that 
Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye- 
street,  Westminster.  This  information,  when 
I  vi^rote,  I  could  not  give  you  ;  and  being  going 
soon  to  Litchfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left 
behind  me. 
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"  More  I  will  not  say.    You  will  want  no 
persnasion  to  succour  tlie  nephew  of  Grotius. 
"I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson/'] 

«  July  22, 1777. 

**  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VTSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  8IE,  "  Lambeth,  June  9, 1787. 

**  I  HAVE  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter 
which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your 
desire^  to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  application 
to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De 
Groot.  He  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with, 
and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  his 
favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that 
I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the 
writer.  That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,*  is  at 
your  service.  It  is  very  short,  and. will  not  per- 
haps be  thought  of  any  consequence  unless  you 
should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  very  humane  part  which  Dr.  Johnson  took 
in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving  person. 
I  am,  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 

**  W.  Vyse." 


*•  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  D1LI,T. 


**  SIR, 

*^  To  the  collection  of  English   Poets  I 
have  recommended  the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to 

#  The  preceding  letter. 
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be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been  held  by  me 
in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  re-  J 

duced  to  tellJiim  only  that  he  was  bom  and  ;\  /  ^ 
died.  Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and 
therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very  un- 
worthy of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation ;  many  of  them  must  be  known  to 
you  ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may 
obtain  some  instruction:  my  plan  does  not 
exact  much ;  but  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts, 
a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can. 
I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
«  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street. 
July  7,  1777. 

'^  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  MY  DEAR  SIR,  **  EdinbuTgli,  July  15, 1777. 

'*The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a 
dismal  impression  upon  my  mind. 

•    4lk    »    •    «    # 

*^  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  diviue  that  you 
wrote  his  speech  to  the  Recorder,  before  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you  have 
written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  an  exact  list  of  the  several 
pieces,  when  we  meet 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I  have 
introduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Mon- 
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boddo,  and  MTr.  Raire.  He  is  gone  to  the 
Highlands  with  Dr.  Gr^ory ;  when  he  returns, 
I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch 
of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the 
President  and  one  other  Judge  only  were 
against  him.  I  wish  the  IJtouse  of  t^prds  may 
do  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session  has  done. 
But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands  of  Brolos 
quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long 
account  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on 
the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the  other.  I  am, 
hdwever,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

"  Macquarry's  estates,  StafTa  and  all,  were 
sold  yesterday,  and  bought  by  a  Campbell.  I 
feat  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  out  of 
the  purchase  money. 

*^  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by 
Mr.  CuUen,  son  to  Dr.  Cullen,  id  opposition 
to  Maclaurin'i?  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have 
approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  as  a  Politician  as  well  as  a  Poett 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your 
time  is  lo  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I  will 
meet  you  at  Manchester,  6x  where  you  please; 
but!  wish  YOU  would  complete  your  tour  of 
the  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I 
will  accompany  you  a  part  of  the  way  home- 
wards. 

"  I  am  ever,  . 

"  Most  faithfully  your's, 

"James  Bosweli^.'* 
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'^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


"  DEAR  SIEy 

**  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an 
yearly  interview  is  very  pleasing  to  both  my 
vanity  aiui  tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps,  come 
to  Carlisle  another  year;  but  my  money  ha» 
not  held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall 
go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to  make 
Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  awhile 
with  me  at  his  house,  we  shall  have  much  time 
to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be  no  expence 
to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  38th; 
and  after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Litchfield, 
shall  probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the 
end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you  shall 
have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  some* 
where. 

^'  What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr. 
Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fully  when  we 
meet. 

"  Of  law-suits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir 
Allan  must  have  another  trial,  for  which,  how- 
ever, his  antagonist  cannot  be  much  blamed, 
having  two  Judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more 
afraid  of  the  debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  IB  scarcely  to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will 
swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tidns^  and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  defsper- 
ation  debts  are  contracted:  Poor  Macquairy 
was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he  sold  his 
islands  he  should  receive  nothing.    For  what 
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were  they  sold  ?  And  what  was  their  yearly 
value?  The  admission  of  money  into  the 
Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal 
modes  of  life,  by  making  those  men  landlords 
who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
people  will  suffer  by  the  change;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something 
venerable  and  pleasing.  Erery  eye  must  look 
with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Macquar- 
ties  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avita,  their  here- 
ditary island. 

''  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman 
liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I  could 
not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I  was 
much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. . 

*'  I  remember  Raasy  with  too  much  pleasure 
not  to  partake  of  the  happiness  of  any  part  of 
that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  islands 
hangs  upon  my  imagination;  1  can  hardly 
help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pen- 
nant seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which 
we  did  not  see:  When  we  travel  again,  let 
us  look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's 
house.  Some  change  in  the  form  of  life,  gives 
from  time  to  time  a  new  ^epocha  of  existence. 
In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be 
done,  atid  a  different  system  of  thoughts  arises 
in  the  mind.  I  wish  I  could  gather  currants* 
in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and 
have  your  books  ready  at  hand ;  do  not  spare 
a  little  money  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear -^— '-^. 
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I  do  not  thiak  he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is 
rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much 
about  him.«    fiut  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if 
she  can  improve  her  health;  she  is  very  ill. 
Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is  in  the 
country  with  very  good  accommodation;  but 
age,  and  sickness,  and  i!>ride,  have  made  her 
so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid 
to  stay  with  her,  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half 
a  crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

'*  Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks 
ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fort- 
night Mr.  Dunning,  the  great  lawyer,  is  one 
of  our  members.    The  Thrales  are  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  Nero's  cause  will 
be  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Mon- 
boddo?    "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson." 

**  July  22,  1777. 

''  DR.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  BOSWELL. 

**  MADAM, 

^^  Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased. with 
the  taste  of  sweet-meats,  very  little  of  the  plea- 

#  This  very  just  remark,  I  hope,  will  be  constandy  held  in 
remembrance  by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge 
their  own  fond  feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  theur 
friends.  The  common  custom  of  introducing  them  after  din- 
ner is  highly  injudicious.  It  is  agreeable  enough  that  they 
should  appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  poison  tiie  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  company,  and,  in  a  manner,  compelling  them, 
,  from  pohteness,  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 
TOL.   Ill,  h 
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sure  wkiek  I  recebed^  at  Hxb  ateml  of.  jtour 
jar  of  mannalade  arose  from  eaiwg  iL  I  re^ 
ceived  it  as  a  tojceQ  of  friendship,  as  a  pr9p£  0^ 
recoDciliatiQD,  thiog^ much  sweater  tjh^bfi^^^eet- 
me^tey  and  upon  this,  coneidere^ttcffi  I  return 
you,  dear  Mb&im  mj  aiiiG^resrf;  thcmki^.  By 
baviog  yoor  kindness,  I  think  I  h^ve  a  doubly 
security  for  the  continuance  of  Mc  Bosw^W% 
which  it  is.  not  to  be  e^^pectod  th^t  apj^.  mm 
can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so 
highly  and  so  justly  valued  operates:  agai^M: 
him.  Mr.  Bo&weli  will  tell  yoii  that  I.  ¥(as  al- 
ways fiftitliful  to  youn  interest^  aiwi/  rIw^s^ 
endeaTOured  to.  exalt  yjm  io;  his  estimalioiQ^ 
You  must  now  do.  the  same  for  me.  We  musl; 
all  help  one  another^  and  you.  ma^t  now.  con- 
sider me  as^  deatT  Madam, 

'*  Your  most;  obliged, 

"  And  most  bumble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.'' 

*«  July  22,  1777, 

"  M^R.  50SWHLL  TO  DR.  J05NS0N^ 

"my  dear  sib,  Edinburgh,  July  28,  l777- 

"  This  is  the  day  on  which  yoU  were  to 
leav«  London,  and  I  have  been  amusing  my- 
self ia  tfie  intervals  of  ray  law^droidgery^  with 
fig:uriug  you  in  the  Oxford'  post  coach.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  ao  mer;y  a 
JQurn^iy  a?i.you  and  I,  had  in  th^t  vehiqle  tasit 
year,  when.  y^ottjnadeso.mui3b>s^rt  with. Q.^y^n 
tiie  architect  Incidents  upon  a  journey:  ana 
recollected  with  peculiar  plieasure;  they  aa»e 
preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up  again 
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iBtoi  ow  flriods^  tiBotiiMfl  triti^  Hiat  gmetjr,  or 
n't  kas*  Ihat  aniuifllKni  wkh  wbkb  we  first  |ier- 
oeived  them.'* 

•  «#««« 
[1  addedt  iktA  »oiitttlihig  had  oecnrred,  whieh 
{  TKa9  a^id  might  prer^Dt  me  firom  meelhig 
him ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with 
complaints  which  threatened  a  conaumpikm^ 
but  was  now  better.] 

'^  m  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^*  BEAR  SIKy 

'*  Do  BOt  disturb  youvself  ab(Hit  our  in- 
terviews; I  hope  we  sbaU  haive  many:  nor 
think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual,  that  your 
design  of  meeting  me  is  interrupted.  We  have 
both  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater 
evils  to  expect 

"  Mrs.  BoswelFs  illness  makes  a  more  serious 
distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from  lier  langs 
or  from  her  stomach?  From  little  vessels 
broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger. 
Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always 
frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind.  Your  physicians 
know  very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss 
of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive, 
and  I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger.  Take  care  to 
keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  is  possible.' 

"  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has 
been  down  with  the  militia,  and  is  again  quiet 
at  home,  talking  to  bis  litde  people,  as  T  sup- 
pose you  do  sometimes.^  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Veronica.  The  rest  are  too 
young  for  ceremony. 

1-2 
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«  I  cannot  bat  hope  that  yon  have  taken 
your  country  house  at  a  very  seasonable  time, 
and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish 
Mrs.  Bosweil's  health,  as  well  as  provide 
room  and  exercise  for  the  young  ones.  That 
you  and  your  lady  may  both  be  happy,  and 
long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and 
earnest  wish  of, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

^*  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

''Oxford,  Aug.  4,  1777. 

**  MB.  B06W£LL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued 
to  grow  better,  so  that  my  alarming  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved ;  and  that  I  hoped  to  disen- 
gage myself  from  the  other  embarrassment 
which  had  occurred,  and  therefore  requesting 
to  know  particularly  when  he  intended  to  be 
at  Ashbourne.]  i 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

''  DEAR  SIE, 

**  I  AM  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and 
have  only  to  tell  you,  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you 
shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  you  know  how 
welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let 
me  know  when  you  may  be  expected. 

''  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  tell  her,  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no 
more. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam^  Johnson." 

**  Aug.  30, 1777. 
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''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL^  ESQ. 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither>  to  shew 
you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the  inter- 
view than  yourself.  I^ife  admits  not  of  delays ; 
when  pleasure  can  be  had»  it  is  fit  to  catch  it: 
Every  hour  takes  away  part  of  the  things  that 
pl^ase  us,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition 
to  be  pleased^  When  I  came  to  Litchfield,  I 
found  my  old  firiend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It 
was  a  losss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as 
h^  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  childhood. 
I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  friends ; 
but  the  friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can 
procure  us,  are  not  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of  youth 
may  be  traced,  and  those  images  revived  which 
gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you  and  I  live  to 
be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in 
talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journey. 

*^  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but  what 
it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sidney  says, 

*  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast ;' 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  some  part 
in  the  consultation. 

*'  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us  enough 
to  ourselves.  He  vras  out  to-day  before  I  came 
down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner,     I 

L  3 
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hwftlit  Aepfgnafcot  poor  IK»di,to 
yov,  bat  yos  wiU  aoom  kave  < 


"^  Betee  I  cmk  mwa  j,  I 
WU&mm  iBto  llie  coontrj,  werj  ill  of  a 
iOQS  defloxioo,  which  wastes  her  gradually 
away,  and  which  her  physidan  dedans  him* 
mtif  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied  her  as  fiur  as 
eovdd  be  desired,  with  all  cooTemeDcies  to 
make  her  excnrsioo  aod  abode  pleasant  and 
nsefoL  Bot  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  fingo-  a 
short  time  in  a  mmbid  state  of  weakness  and 
|iain« 

**  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  weO, 
and  purpose  to  go  to  Brigfathelmstone  at 
Bf  ichadmas.  They  will  inrite  me  to  go  with 
them,  aod  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly 
think  I  shall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time ;  but 
of  futurity  we  know  but  little. 

^  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs,  Aston,  one 
of  the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with 
a  paby,  from  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to 
recorer.  How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  faH 
upon  us! 

"  Write  to  me,  and  ^  let  us  know  when  we 
way  expect  you. 

*^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*♦  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  Afhboume,  Sept  1, 1777. 

**  MB.  BpSWELL   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

''  Edinburgh,  Sept  9^  1777. 

[After  iofQrmiojg^  hm  th^t  I  w^s  to  set  oiit 
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sitet  dky,    ftl  onfer  te  uteet    kikn  st  A^ 

^  1  tiavie  a  vprdsent  A^tr  ^cAi  fimn  Lord  Hailes; 
^^  fifth  book  of '  Lttbfentifi^/  which  he  has 
^bliaJi^d  ^Pnik  Latm  notes.  He  18  ^kso  to  give  ^ 
^ro«  a  few  anecdotfed  for  your  '  life  of  Thom- 
«oti,^  wivo  i  find  was  ^ivate  tntOr  to  the  pre- 
^eil  Earl  of  Hadirif  ton,  Lord  Hailes's  coumh, 
a  «i^cumsiahce  tmt  mentioned  by  Dr.  Muif- 
dtdbb.  I  bavi^  keM  ekpbctatiori8  df  deUgbl 
from  ;^r  edilton  of  the  Eilglish  PoMs. 

^*  I «»  sorry  tor  pobr  Mrs.  Wiliiamfe's  situav 
•ton.  Yoa  will,  However^  have  the  comfort 
•Of  rtfl«cting  on  yonr  kindness  tb  her.  Mh 
Jaefe^odi's  dtoth,  and  Mn.  Aston's  ^aUy,  are 
^dOnly  circuniMMices.  Tet  surely  we  shouid 
hb  bdOitUMed  to  tUe  tkncertainty  of  life  and 
I^Wh.  Wh^n  my  mind  te  unclouded  by  me- 
}^tlchoty,  I  i!^^d^r  the  temporary  distressek 
^4SM  st^4[)f  bein^,  a»  ''  K^ht  afiKctions,"  by 
&b«t<iy^  tnf  wental  View  into  that  glorloot) 
a^r  ^jii^fi^ce,  Wh^n  thoy  will  appear  to  bb 
as  4i^hiiij^.  Btt  prt^SeM  paihb  and  pKseht 
j[dldi^^rei^  must  b3  felt.  I  lately  read  *  llai«;blaB' 
€fV^  agaiii  with  gM^t  satii»foction. 

"  Slhce  yon  ai*e  desiMUs  to  hear  about  Mac^ 
^jutfrtjKfe  sftl^,  I  shall  i*rfbnn  ybu  partidolarlja 
Thtt  genflematt  ^6  purchased  Ufva,  i»  Mr. 
Ciiripft^l,  of  Aufchnab^ :  our  fVi^rtd  Mai^qudrry 
W^  pr6pn^U}t  Of  t^b-tliirdd  of  it,  of  t^hiclt 
thfe  r^nt  Was  1561.  5fe.  IJd.  This  (larcdl  wa* 
iefenp  at  4,0691.  5s.  id.  but  it  sold  for  no  iehi 
than  5,5401.  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the 
island  of  Siafi^,  belonged   to    Macquarry    of 

L  4 
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Ormaig.    Ite   rent,   inclading  that  d  Stafla, 
83L  128. 2id.— set  up  at  2, 1781.  16s.  4€l.— said 
for  no  less  than   3,5401.    The  Laiid  of  Col 
i¥ished  to  purchase  Uha,  but  hei  thought  the 
price  too  high.    There  may,  indeed,  be  great 
improvements  made  there,  both  in  fishing  and 
agriculture;  but  the  interest  of  the  purchase 
money  exceeds  the  rent  so  very  much,  that 
I  doubt  if  the  bai^n  will  be  profitable.  There 
is  an  island  called  Little  Colonsay,  of  lOl. 
yearly  rent,  which  I  am  informed  has.  belonged 
to  the  Macquarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but 
which  was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
made  to  them  by  Queen  Anne.     It  is  believed 
that  their  claim  will  be  dismissed,  and  that 
Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  ad* 
vantage     of    Macquarry's    creditors.     What 
think  you  of  purchasing  this  island^  and  en- 
dowing a  school  or  college  there,  the  master 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England? 
How  venerable  would  such  an  institation  make 
the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, .  in  the  He- 
brides!   I  have,  like  yourself,    a  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recoUeqting  our  travels  in  those 
islands.    The    pleasure   is,  I  think,   greater 
tiian  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that 
we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  el<^anco 
to  charm  our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty 
to  astonish.    Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another 
expedition.    I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme 
of  going  up  the  Baltick.*    I  am  sorry  you  have 

*  It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  Us  sixty-eighth  year, 
was  seriously  inclined  to  realize  the  project  of  our  gobg  up 
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already  been  in  Wales;  for  I  wish  to  see  it. 
Shall  we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seen 
but  little?  We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plan 
when  we  are  at  Ashbourne.    I  am  ever 

^^  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

^*  James  Boswell." 

**  to  ja>i£s  boswell,  esq. 

**  DEAR  81  a, 

**  I  WRITE  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you 
direct  me ;  but  you  cannot  have  it     Your  let- 

tl^e  Baltick,  whidi  I  had  started  when  we  were  in  the  itk  of 
Sky;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale.    See  Letters^  toL  L 

"  Ashbourne,  Sept.  13, 1777. 

<<  BoswELL,  I  bdieve,  is  coming.  Jle  talks  of  being  here 
to-day ;  I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  him :  but  he  shrinks  from  the 
BalUck  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our 
power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to 
see  Wales ;  but,  except  the  woods  of  Bachycraigh,  what  is 
there  in  Wales,  that  can  fiU  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some 
scheme  or  other ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of  HoM^  in  the  Hole,  it 
is  a  pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom,*' 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprize,  is  admi- 
rable at  any  age ;  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  advanced 
period  at  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  did  not  insbt  on  our  executmg  that  scheme.  Besides 
the  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen 
my  illustrious  friend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have  been, 
by  a  prince  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden ;  and  by 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extraordmary  abilities,  informa- 
tion, and  tns^animity,  astonish  the  world,  would  haver 
afforded  a  noble  subject  for  contemplation  and  record.  This 
reflection  may  possibly  be  thought  too  visionary  by  the  more 
sedate  and  cold-blooded  part  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  own^  I 
frequently  indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 
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t^,  dated  Siifyt  6^  wai  net  st  ihw  pla««  till  tferk 
dayt  Thnrsday,  Sept.  1 1 ;  and  I  hope  y»u  wiB 
be  here  befitfe  tiiis  is  at  Caiti^.%  HoWei^, 
i¥hat  yoa  have  bot  ^iiig>  you  may  have  r^- 
taroiBg;  aad  is  i  bdilevie  !  ^bail  not  love  you 
less  after  our  iHterview,  it  will  then  be  as  true 
as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
your  friendship^  and  oount  yout*  kindness  as 
one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my  life.  i>a  act 
fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay 
of  kindness.  No  man  is  always  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  write;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  On 
your  mind  is  a  mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if 
it  be  the  bai^inei^  of  a  wise  mad  to  be  happy, 
it  is  foolish  to  indulge ;  and  if  it  be  a  dilty  to 
preserve  our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper 
use^  it  is  crinnnaL  Suspicion  is  very  often  an 
useless  pain.  From  that,  and  all  other  patnsi 
I  wish:  you  free  and  safe  ;  for  I  arn,  dear  Sir, 
•*  Most  affectionately  youi*'s, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

^Ashbourne,  Sep.  11,  1777, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at 
Ashbourne,  aad  drov^  directly  up  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's door.  Dr.  JohfusOn  and  he  appeared  before 
I  had  got  out  of  the  pdst-cbaise,  and  welcomed 
me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek,  in 

•  ft  so  happened.    The  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at 
Edinburgh. 
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3tafibrd8hire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to 
church  iu  the  afternoon,  I  was  informed  there 
bad  been  an  eartb<)iiake,  of  which,  it  seems, 
the  shock  had  been  felt  at  Ashbourne.  John- 
son. **  Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  ia 
public  talk :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  commoA 
people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts 
to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accu- 
rately adapt  their  words  to  their  thoughts; 
they  do  not  mean  to  lie ;  but  taking  no  pains 
to  be  exact,  they  give  you  very  false  accounts. 
A  great  part  of  their  language  is  proverbial. 
-If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  it  rocks  like 
a  cradle;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on.'" 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations 
and  friends  being  introduced,  I  observed  that 
it  was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance 
he  had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  re/ain  grief.  He  told  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  after  bis  Lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should 
be  lasting ;  but  that  he  found  he  could  not 
keep  it  long.  Johnson.  •*  All  grief  for  what 
cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  be  helped,  soon 
wears  away;  in  some  sooner,  indeed^  in  some 
later ;  but  it  never  continues  very  long,  unless 
where  there  is  madness,  such  as  will  make  a 
man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to  ima- 
gine himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in 
an  unreasonable  way :  for  all  unnecessary  grief 
J8  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  long  re- 
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taiaed  by  a  sound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the  cause 
of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our  own  miscon- 
duct, if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of  consci- 
ence, it  should  be  lasting."  Boswell.  "  But^ 
Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  v^ry  soon 
forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend."  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he 
soon  forgets  his  grief;  for  the  sooner  it  is  for- 
gotten the  better;  but  because  we  suppose, 
that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his  friend  soon,  he 
has  not  had  much  affection  for  them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  for  which  he 
was  to  write  Prefaces  and  Lives,  was  not  an 
undertaking  directed  by  him;  but  that  be  was 
to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life  to  any  poet  the 
booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they  should 
ask  him.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and  say  he 
was  a  dunce.'*  My  friend  seemed  now  not 
much  to  relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  every  body  commended  such 
parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,*' 
as  were  in  their  own  way.  **  For  instance, 
(said  he)  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told 
me  there  was  more,  good  sense  upon  trade  in 
it,  than  he  should  hear  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  year,  except  from  Burke.  Jones 
commended  the  part  which  treats  of  language ; 
Burke  that  which  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries. 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ash- 
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bourne  which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a 
bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Langley,  the  head  master,  ac- 
companied us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat 
here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject  of  com- 
plaint, the  very  small   salaries  which  many 
curates  have,  and  I  maintained,  that  no  man 
should  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
clei^yman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such 
an  income  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  re- 
spectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he 
gives  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  if  he  can- 
not do  that,  let  him  perform  the  duty  himself. 
Johnson.    "  To  be  sure,  Sir,  it  is  Wrong  that 
any  clergyman  should  be  without  a  reasonable 
income;    but   as  the  church  revenues  were 
sadly  diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy, 
who  have  livings,  cannot  afford,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  give  good  salaries  to  curates,  with- 
out leaving  themselves  too  little;  and,  if  no 
curate  were  to  be  permitted  unless  he  had  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  their  number  would 
be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  disadvantage, 
as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  in  the 
nursery  for  the  church,  curates  being  candi- 
dates fpr  the  higher  ecclesiastical  effects,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  good  behaviour." 
He  explained  the  system  of  the  English  hiisrar- 
chy  exceedingly  well.     "  It  is  not  thought  fit 
(said  he)  to  trust  a   man  with  the  care  of  a 
parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate  ihat 
he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust."    This  is  an 
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ttoeUiCDt  tkeo^^  m^  if  the  pra^ti^e  w^re  «c* 
cording  to  it,  the  Chwch  of  i^hind  w^ulA  t>a 
admirabie  indeed.  Howev^,  as  I  have  bei^ 
Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to  the  Univers^ies,  bo4 
practice  does  w>t  infer  tliat  the  consttlution  is 
bad.  ^ 

We  kad  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dv. 
Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  gentleioeii, 
wha  aeemed  to  understand  Dr  Johns(^<  very 
vreU,  and  not  to  coneider  hioi  i:»  the  Mght  tbdtt 
a  cefftaiia?  person  did,  who  being  sAruek,  er 
father  stuoned,  by  his  vcn^e  and!  raannev,  wbem 
he  was  aftisrwards  asked  what  be  Hkought  of 
hiflBt^  answered,    ''  He's  a  tifeoiendous  c^m- 

Jobiuson  told  me,  that  '^  Taylor  was  a  very 
sea^ii^Ia  acute  man,  and  had  a  stnong  mind : 
that  he  had  great  activity  in  some  restpepts^  and 
yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  thai  if  yo#i  should 
put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-p^e,  yon 
would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  staite^  a  year 
afterwards. 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an^aGCOUjEit^ 
of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous,  interference 
in:  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  WiUdam^  Dodd, 
foisraerliy  Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  chafoilaaft 
in  ordinary  to  his:  Majesty  ^  cdebrated  as  a 
very  popular  preach^,  an  encourager  of  ekaffi- 
tabb  institutions,  and  auithoi!  of  a  variety  of 
works,  chiefly  theological^  Maivmg  nnhapp^ 
cotttaacted  expensive  habits  ofi  living,  partly 
occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  manners^  h€^ 
iaanevil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money, 
and  dreadittg  an  exposure  of  his  ck^nmatances, 
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fbpged  a  bond  of  whieli  he  sttenpled  to  anal 
liimself  to  support  bis  credit,  flattering  bmseif 
with  hopes  that  ke  might  be  able  to  repay  its 
amomit  without  being  detected.  The  person, 
whose  name  he  thus  rashty  and  crimtnalty 
presumed  to  falsify,  was  the  Earl  sf  Chester- 
field, to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who,  he 
perbafis,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered 
himself  would  have  generously  paid  the  money 
in  case  of  an  alarm  being  taken,  rather  Aan 
suffer  him  to  faK  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  eon- 
sequences  of  violatirig  the  law  against  fDrgery, 
ihe  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  commercial 
cortitry;  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  he  was  mistaken. 
His  noble  pupil  appeared'  against  him,  and  lie 
was  capitally  convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Br.  Dodd  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but 
once  in  his  company,  many  years  previous  to 
this  period  (which  was  precisely  the  state  of 
my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd);  but  in  his 
distress  he  bethought  himself  of  Johnson's 
persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply  it  might 
avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  Royal  Mercy;  He 
did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  may  seem,  through  the  late  Countess 
of  Harrington,  who  wrote  a  tetter  to  Jbhnson, 
asking  him  to  employ  his  pen  in  favour  of 
Dodd.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  John- 
spn's  landlord  andnext  neighbour  in  Bolt-court, 
and  for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was  one 
of  Bodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  be  it  recorded^  that  he  had'  many  who 
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did  not  desert  him,  eyesk  after  bis  infringement 
of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a 
man  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Allen  told 
me  that  he  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter  to 
Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it  walking  up  and 
down  his  chamber,  and  seemed  much  agitated, 
after  which  he  said,  *^I  will  do  what  I  can ; — '' 
and  certainly  he  did  make  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  pro- 
mised  in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands 
the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made  from 
the  collection;  in  doiog  which  I  studied  to 
to  avoid  copying  what  had  appeared  in  print, 
and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  .^-  John- 
son's Works,"  published  by  the  Booksellers  of 
London,  but  taking  care  to  mark  Johnson's 
variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  the  first  place.  Dr. 
Dodd's  ^'Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,*' 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  uppn  him. 

He  wrote  also  "  The  Convict's  Address  to 
his  unhappy  brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  Accord- 
ing to  Johnson's  manuscript  it  began  thus 
after  the  text,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved? 
"  These  were  the  words  with  which  the  keeper, 
to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  com- 
mitted by  their  persecutors,  addressed  his 
prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their 
bonds  by  the  perceptible  agency  of  divine 
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favour,  and  was,  therefore,  irresistibly  con* 
Tinced  that  they  were  not  offenders  against 
their  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth. ** 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me 
with  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon^ 
which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages 
as  Were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd.  They  are  not 
many:  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  men- 
tion, will  be  satisfied  of  this/' 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence,  ^'  You  see 
with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  now 
stand  before  you ;  no  more  in  the  pulpit  of 
instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat  with 
yourselves."  The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's 
own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at  the  words, 
"  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross.*' 
What  follows  was  supplied  by,  Dr.  Dodd 
himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in 
the  above  mentioned  collection,  are  two  letters, 
one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  (not 
Lord  North,  as  is  erroneously  supposed)  and 
one  to  Lord  Mansfield  ; — a  Petition  from  Dr. 
Dodd  to  the  King; — A  Petition  from  Mrs. 
Dodd  to  the  Queen ; — Observations  of  some 
length  inserted  in  the  news-papers,  on  occasion 
of  Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to  his  Majesty 
a  petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty 
thousand  people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  from  the 
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city  of  LoiMlonf  '^  but  (said  her  ^th  a  $igiiifi- 
caM  smile)  they  mmded  it."* 

The  la:st  of  these  articles  which  Johnson 
wrote  is  **  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn  Declaration," 
which  he  left  with  the  Sheriff  at  the  place  of 
execution.  Here  alsd  my  friend  marked  th^ 
variations  on  a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my 
possession.  Dodd  inserted^  "  I  never  knew  ox 
attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  need- 

*  Having 'Unexpectedly,  by  the  fitrour  of  Mr,  Stoue,  of 
London  Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  original  in  Johnson's  hand- 
writing, of  "  The  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  his 
Majesty,  in  favour  oi  Dr.  Dodd/'  I  now  present  it  to  ny 
readeit{,  with  «uch  passs^s  as  were  omitted,  inclosed  in 
K^otchets,  and  the  additions  or  variations  marked  in  Italidcs. 

^^  That  Vi^illiam  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under 
sentence  of  death  in  pour  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate,  for 
the  crime  of  forgery,  has  for  a  great  part  of  his  liffe  set  a  use- 
Ail  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling,  [and  as 
we  have  reason  to  b^eve,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with 
great  fidelity  and  efficacy,]  trAicA,  lit  many  instances^  koi 
producedthe  most  ha^^  effect. 

'*  That  he  has  been  the  first  institutor,  [or]  and  a  very 
earnest  and  active  promoter  of  several  modes  of  useful 
charity,  and  [that]  therefore  [he]  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  puUick. 

**  [That  when  they  consider  his  past.life^  they  are  willing 
to  suppose  his  late  crime  to  have  been  not  the  consequence 
of  habitualJepravity,  but  the  suggestion  of  some  sudden  and 
violent  temptation.] 

*'  [That]  Your  Petitioners  therefore  considering  his  case, 
as  in  some  of  its  circumstances  unprecedented  and  pecoliar, 
and  eneowaged  by  your  Majesty's  known  €lemenoy^  [they] 
most  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to  [his]  ^owr 
Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in  hopes  that  he  will 
be  found  not  altogether  [unfit]  unworthy  to  stand  aA  eWltople 
of  Royal  Mercy/* 
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fol  BdiiiiitMess  of  painfal  oeconomy  f  aad  in 
ilie  pext  sentence  be  iDtroduced  tiie  words 
which  I  distinguish  bj  Italicks;  *^  My  life  for 
some  few  unhappy  years  past  has  been  dread- 
flMy  erroneous'^  Johnson's  expression  was 
hypocritical;  but  his  remark  on  the  margin  is 
'^  With  this  he  said  he  conld  not  charge 
himself.** 

Haying  thus  authentically  settled  what  part 
of  the  "Occasional  Papers,**  concerning  Dr. 
Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my 
readers  with  my  record  of  the  unpublished 
writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and 
interesting  matter. 

1  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dn 
Dodd,  May  23,  1777,  in  which  "The  Convicfs 
Address*^  seems  clearly  to  be  meant : 

"  1  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with 
a  sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence  towards 
me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  sen- 
timents of  my  heart    ♦    *    •    * 

"You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to 
need  the  slightest  hint  from  me,  of  what  infinite 
utility  the  speech*  on  the  awful  day  has  been 
to  me.  I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good 
effect  from  it  I  am  sure  that  effects  still 
more  salutary  and  important,  must  follow  from 
your  kind  and  intended  favour.  I  will  labour — 
God  being  my  helper, — ^to  do  justice  to  it  from 
the  pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  1  your  sentiments 
constantly  to  deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their 

*  His  Bpeeeh  at  tlw  Old  Bafley,  whea  found  gQilty. 
M  2 
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migbty  force  and  power,  not  a  sonl  conld  be 
left  unconvinced  and  nnpersnaded."'  *••**# 

He  added,  "  May  God  Almighty  bless  and 
reward,  with  his  choicest  comforts,  your  phi- 
lanthrophick  actions,  and  enable  me  at  all 
times  to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  higb  and 
uncommon  obligations  which  I  owe  to  the^r^^ 
man  in  our  times." 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr. 
Johnson's  assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory 
letter  to  his  Majesty: 

"  If  his  Majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal 
clemency  to  spare  me  and  my  family  the  hor- 
roursand  ignominy  of  apublick  death,  wUch 
the  publick  itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to 
grant  me  in  some  silent  distant  corner  of  the 
globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless  his  cle- 
mency and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when 
in  church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,  and 
wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter 
for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  Ring: 

"  SIR, 

"  May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty^  that 
the  most  miserable  of  men  applies  himself  to 
your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  last 
refuge ;  that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and 
humbly  implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your 
Laws  and  Judges  have  condemned  to  the 
horrour  and  ignominy  of  a  publick  execution. 

**  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity 
of  its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of  its  exam- 
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pie.     Nor  hav6 1  the  confidence  to  petition  for 
impunity ;  but  humbly  hope^  that  publick  secu- 

.  rity  may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle 
of  a  clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets,  to 
a  death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the 
profligate  and  profane;  and  that  justice  may 
be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual 
disgrace,  and  hopeless  penury. 

^  My  life,  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  man- 
kind. I  have  benefited  many.  But  m}  offences 
against  Gob  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had 

'  little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me.  Sir, 
by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity 
of  appearing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before 
which  Kings  and  Subjects  must  stand  at  last 
together.  Permit  nie  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I 
can  ever  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my 
prayers  will  be  heard,  they  shall  be  poured 
with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
happiness  of  your  Majesty. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  Majesty's,  &c." 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 

"  TO   DR.    BODB. 
*'  SIR, 

•*I  MOST  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it 
be  at  all  known  that  I  have  written  this  letter, 
and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr.  Allen  in  cover  to 
me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  wish  it 
success.— But  do  not  indulge  hope. — Tell 
nobody." 

M  3 
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It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was 
pitched  on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  office, 
ibr  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  AkamiaB,  ^e 
keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went 
to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said  to  me,  ^it  wonld 
have  done  Atm  more  harm,  than  good  to  Dodd, 
who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but 
not  earnestly.*' 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  SOth  of  June,  wrote  the 
following  letter: 

"  TO  THE   BIG0T  HOJT.   CHARLES  JEN^I^SODT. 

*^  SiKCE  the  conviction  and  condenmation 
of  .Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the  iptervaition 
of  a  friend,  some  intercourse  with  him,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion  by 
tenderness  and  commiseration.  Whatever  be 
the  crime,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  bis  liffs 
may  be  spared ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been 
taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I 
wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  utmost 
rigour  of  his  sentence. 

^' He  is,  so  far  as  1  can  recollect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  suffered 
publick  execution  for  immorality;  and  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the 
interests  of  rdigion  to  bury  such  an  offender 
in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile,  than  to 
expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to 
all  who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the 
<^lergy«    The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages^ 
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paUl  MOW  uttention  to  the  voice  of  the  peoplfi; 
Wtj^  tbat  voice  does  mpt  \^9t  dei^erv^  toji^ 
hfW^f  whqo  it  calJp  out  for  mercy,  Ther^  \» 
now  *  very  gaientl  cjesipe  th^t  Dodd's  life 
gliQit}d  be  spared.  Mor?  }s  not  Mrii^bed ;  and 
.perh&pa,  thigf  is  oot  too  much  to  be  granted. 

"  If  yoq,  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforc- 
ing thepo  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps,  thiuk 
then)  'worthy  of  consideration :  but  whatever 
you  determine,  I  most  respectfully  intreat  thai 
you  will  be  pleaded  to  pardon  for  this  intrusion^ 
Sir, 

♦*  Your  most  obedient 
^^  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam^..  Jo^NSo:^/' 

It  has  been  confidently  cirfsulated,  Yfith  invi- 
dious remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  (after- 
wards E^t\  of  Liverpool),  and  that  he  did  not 
even  deign  to  shew  the  common  civility  of 
Owniqg  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could  not  but  wonder 
at  such  qonduct  in  the  noble  LorjJ,  whose  own 
character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I  thought, 
must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  regard 
for  great  abilities  and  attainments.  As  the 
story  had'been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently 
from  good  authority,  1  could  not  but  hfive 
animadverted  upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it  been 
as  was  alledged  ;  but  from  niy  earnest  love  of 
truth,  and  having  found  reason  tp  think  that 
there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write 
to  his  Lordship,  re<][iie8ting  an  explanatiop : 
and  it  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am 
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enabled  to  assure  the  worid,  that  thei^  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to 
some  neglect^  or  accident,  Johnson's  letter 
never  came  to  Lord  Hawkesbury*s  hands.  I 
should  hare  thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that 
noble  Lord  had  undervalued  my  illustrious 
friend ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his 
Lordship,  in  the  very  polite  answer  with  which 
he  was  pleased  immediately  to  honour  me,  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  I  have  always  respected 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his 
writings :  and  I  frequently  read  many  partef  of 
them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement/* 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  baercy  having 
failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himsel  for  death; 
and  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnison  as  follows : 

June  25,  Midnight, 

"  Accept  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for  all 
thy  benevoleDt  and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf. 
— Oh !  Dr.  Johnson !  as  I  sought  your  know- 
ledge at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  heaven 
I  had  cultivated  the  love  and  acquaintance  of 
so  excellent  a  man! — I  pray  God  most  sincerely 
to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — the 
infelt  satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent 
exertions! — And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be, 
to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail 
your  arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  that  you  was  my  Comforter,  my 
Advocate,  and  ray  Friend!  God  be  ever  with 
your 
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T>t  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this 
solemn  and  soothing  letter : 


''  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  DODD. 
**  DEAR  81&y 

'*  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is 
now  coming  upon  you.  Outward  circum- 
stancesy  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  are 
below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to 
stand  the  trial  of  eternity,  beftre  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted: 
your  crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered, 
has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  cor- 
rupted no  man's  principles  ;  it  attacked  no 
roan's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporary  and 
reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all  other 
sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and  may 
God,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desireth 
not  our  death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

^'  In  requital  of  those  well  intended  offices 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  me  beg  that  [you  make  in  you 
devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 
*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  alSectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  June  26, 1777. 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written, 
in  Johnson's  own  hand,  *'  Next  day,  June  27, 
he  was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  vrith  an 
useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
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iQfl^ctioiis  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  th^  ^'  Occa- 
sional Papers/  concerniiig  the  unfoitnn%te  Dr. 
Dodd. 

— *'  Such  wwe  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom 
vfe  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and  sunk 
in  ^hame.  For  bis  reputation,  which  po  man 
can  give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred  it  are 
to  answer.  Of  his  publick  ministry  the  means 
of  judging  were  sufficiently  attainable.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  preach  well»  whose  sermons 
strike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction* 
Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent 
with  his  doctrine,  did  not  originally  form  false 
potions.  He  was  at  first  what  he  endeavoured 
to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke  down 
his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exem- 
plify his  own  instructions. 

*'  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  bis  faults, 
tremble  at  his  punishment;  and  those  whom  be 
impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious  senti- 
ments, endeavour  to  confirm  them»  by  consi- 
dering the  regret  and  self-abhorrepce  ivith 
which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  deviations  from 
rectitude." 

Johnson  gavq  us  this  evening,  in  bis  happy 
discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire.  *^  There  was 
(said  he)  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzher- 
bert; but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 
generally  acceptable.  He  made  every  body 
quite  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  talents,  made  no  man  think  worse 
of  himself  by  being  bi^  rival^  seemed  always  to 
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lifiteDy  did  not  oblige  you  to  bear  much  f^m 
lim,  and  did  not  oppose  what  jou  said.  Erery 
body  liked  hiqi ;  bat  he  had  no  friend,  as  I 
understand  the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he 
exchanged  intimate  thoughts.  People  were 
billing  to  think  wdl  of  every  thing  about  him. 
A  gentleman  wa^  making  an  affected  rant,  as 
many  people  do,  of  great  feelings  about  ^  his 
dear  son/  who  was  at  school  near  London ; 
how  anxious  he  was,  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and 
what  he  would  give  to  see  him.  *  Can't  you 
(said  Fitzherbert)  take  si  post*chaise  and  go  to 
him.'  This,  to  be  sure,  finished  the  affected 
man,  but  there  was  not  much  in  it.*  However, 
this  was  circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter, 
and  I  believe  part  of  a  summer  too ;  a  proof 
that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He  was  an 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
a  man  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  by 
negative  qualities  than  by  positive ;  by  never 
offending,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal  of  delight. 
In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more  steadily  than 

•  Dr.  Gisbome,  Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Household,  has 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  a  fuller  account  of  this  story 
t^B  had  reached  Dr.  Johnson.  The  affected  gentleman  was 
tjie  late  Joljn  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq,  authour  of  a  Life  of 
Socrates,  and  of  some  poems  in  Dodsley's  collection,  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  found  him  one  morning,  apparently  in  such  violent 
agitation,  on  accoimt  of  the  indisposition  of  his  son,  as  to 
seem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort  At  length,  howeyer,  he 
exclaimed,  "TU  write  an  Elegy."  Mr.  Fitzherbert  being 
.  satisfied  by  this,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly  said, 
**  Had  not  you  better  take  a  post-chaise  and  go  and  see  him  ?" 
It  was  the  shrewdness  of  the  insinuation  which  made  the 
&tory  be  circulated. 
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they  loTe;  and  if  I  have  said  somethipg  to 
hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall  not  get  the  better  of 
this,  by  saying  many  things  to  please  him." 

Tuesday,  September  l6,  Dr.  Johnson  having 
mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and 
price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I 
rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  farm,  and 
vras  shewn  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for 
which  he  had  been  offered  a  hundred  and 
thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  me  his  old 
school-fellow  and  friend  Johnson :  *^  He  is  a 
man  of  very  clear  head,  great  power  of  words, 
and  a  very  gay  imagination :  but  there  is  no 
disputing  with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you, 
and  having  a  louder  voice  than  you,,  must  roar 
you  down.'' 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson 
to  like  the  poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Baiigour, 
which  1  had  brought  with  me:  I  had  been 
much  pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age : 
the  impression  still  remained  on  my  mind ;  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a 
good  poet  and  a  good  critick,  who  thought 
Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and 
that  his  not  having  fame  was  unaccountable. 
Johnson,  upon  repeated  occasions,  while  I  was 
at  Ashbourne,  talked  slightly  of  Hamilton. 
He  said,  there  was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his 
verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing  better 
than  what  you  generally  find  in  magazines; 
and  that  the  highest  praise  they  deserved  was, 
that  they  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to 
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hand  about  among,  his  frieuds.  He  said  the 
imitation  of  Ne  sit  ancilUe  tibi  amor^  ^c.  was 
too  solemn ;  he  read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning. 
He  read  the  beautiful  pathetick  song,  ^^  Ah 
the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate/^  and  did 
not  seem  to  give  attention  to  what  I  had  been 
used  to  think  tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed 
at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wishes 
and  blushes^  reading  vfoshes — and  there  he 
stopped.  He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord 
Newhall  was  pretty  well  done.  He  read  the 
^*  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house,''  and  a  little 
of  the  imitations  of  Horace'sEpistles;  but  said 
he  found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to  read 
on.  When  I  urged  that  there  were  some  good 
poetical  passages  in  the  book.  ^^  Where  (said 
he,)  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection  without 
some?'  I  thought  the  description  of  Winter 
might  obtain  his  approbation  : 

"  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north 

"  Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth ! 

''  His  ^isly  hand  in  icy  chains 

"  Fair  Tweda's  silver  flood  constrains,"  &c. 

He  asked  why  an  ^*  iron  chariot?"  and  said 
**  icy  chains"  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck 
with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat 
sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with 
fondness,  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the 
beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  per- 
ceptions. Garrick  maintained  that  he  had  not 
a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius: 
but  I  was  sensible,  that   when   he  took  the 
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trouble  to  atialyse  critically,  he  generally  com 
vinced  us  that  he  was  right  , 

la  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward  of 
Litchfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ash- 
bburne  in  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  us. 
Johnson  described  him  thus ; — ''  Sir,  his  am- 
bition is  to  be  a  fine  talker ;  so  he  goes  to 
Buxton,  and  such  places,  where  he  may  find 
companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  Sir,  he  is  a 
valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  are  always 
mending  themselves.  I  do  not  know  a  more 
disagreeable  character  than  a  valetudinarian, 
who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thing  that  is  for  his 
ease,  and  indulges  himself  in  the  grossest  free- 
doms: Sir,  he  brings  himself  to  the  state  of  a 
hog  in  a  stye.^' 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he 
said,  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have 
himself  blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter  of  a 
year's  interval.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  great 
dabbler  in  physick,  disapproved  much  of  peri- 
odical bleeding.  "  For  (said  he)  you  accustom 
yourself  to  an  evacuation  which  Nature  cannot 
perform  of  herself,  and  therefore  she  cannot 
help  you,  should  you,  from  forgetfulness  or  any 
other  cause  omit  it ;  so  you  may  be  suddenly 
suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself  to 
other  periodical  evacuations,  because,  should 
you  omit  them,  Nature  can  supply  the  omis- 
sions ;  but  Nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  blood 
you."—"  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetick, 
(said  Taylor)  for  fear  of  breaking  some  small 
vessels." — "  Poh !  (said  Johnson)  if  you  have 
so  many  things  that  will  break,  you  had  better 
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break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end 
on't  You  will  break  no  small  vessels:"  (blow- 
ing with  high  derison.) 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidelity,  when  he  was 
dying,  shocked  me  much.  Johnson.  **  Why 
should  it  shock  you,  Sir  ?  Hume  owned  he  had 
never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention. 
Here  then  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had 
continually  turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It 
was  not  tp  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of 
death  would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless 
God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him  right.""— I 
said,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of 
annihilation  gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnson  — 
*'  It  was  not  so.  Sir.  He  had  a  vanity  in  being 
thought  easy.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  should 
assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  so  very  im- 
probable a  thing  should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid 
of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive  theory,  he 
cannot  be  sure  but  he  may  go)  into  an  unknown 
state,  and  not  being  uneasy  at  leaving  all  he 
knew.  And  you  are  to  consider,  that  upon  his 
own  principle  of  annihilation  he  had  no  motive 
t4>  speak  the  truth."  The  hprrour  of  death, 
which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
appeared  strong  to-night  I  ventured  to  tell 
him,  that  I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life, 
not  afraid  of  death ;  therefore  I  could  suppose 
another  man  in  that  state  of  mind  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time.  He  said,  "  he  never  had 
.a  moment  in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to 
him."     He  added,  that  it  had  been  observed. 
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that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  publick,  but  with 
apparent  resolution ;  from  that  desire  of  praise 
which  never  quits  us.  I  said,  Dr.  Dodd  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  die,  and  full  of  hopes  of  happi- 
ness. "  Sir,  (said  he,)  Dr.  Dodd  would  have 
given  both  his  hands  and  both  his  legs  to  have 
lived.  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  afraid  is 
he  of  death,  having  a  clearer  view  of  infinite  pa- 
rity .**  He  owned  that  our  being  in  an  unhappy 
uncertainty  as  to  our  salvation,  was  mysterious; 
and  said,  '^  Ah !  we  must  wait  till  we  are  ]q 
another  state  of  being,  to  have  many  things  ex- 
plained to  us.''  Even  the  powerful  mind  of 
Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futurity.  But  I 
thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn 
religious  speculation,  being  mingled  with  hope, 
was  yet  more  consolatory  than  die  emptiness 
of  infidelity.  A  man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but 
perishes  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark 
which  1  told  him  was  made  to  me  by  General 
Paoli: — "That  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid 
of  4^eath ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of  dy- 
ing are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of  death,  but 
of  applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps 
death  out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are 
equally  afraid  of  death  when  they  see  it;  only 
some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away 
from  it  better  than  others.'* 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter, 
physician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go 
on  Friday  and  dine  with  him.    Johnson  said. 
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"  I'm  glad  of  this/*     He  seemed  weary  of  the 
uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography*  I  said,  in  writing  a  Iife» 
a  man's  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned,  be* 
cause  they  mark  his  character.  Johnson.  '*  Sir, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities :  the  question 
is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be  mentioned  ; 
for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely;  for 
people   will  probably  more  easily  indulge  in 
drinking  from  knowing  this ;  so  that  more  ill 
may  be  done  by  the  example,  than  good  by  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth."    Here  was  an  instance  of 
his  varying  from  himself  in  talk  ;  for  when  Lord 
Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning  calmly  convers- 
ing in  my  house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remem- 
ber that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that/'  If  a  man 
is  to  write  A  Panegyrick^  he  may  keep  vices  out 
of  sight :  but  if  he  professes  to  write  A  Life^  he 
must  represent  it  really  as  it  was ;"  and  when 
I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Parnell 
drank  to  excess,  he  said,  that  it  would  produce 
an  instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when 
it  was  seen,  that  even  the  learning  and  genius 
of  Parnell  could   be  debased  by  it*"    And  in 
the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from 
my  "  Journal,"*  that  a  man's  intimate  friend 
should  mention  his  faults  if  he  writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppqse,  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  Whig  friend,  a 
violent  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people  of  England  at  thisjtime 

♦  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Sd  edit.  p.  240^ 
VOL.  III.  N 
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towerds  Ihe  Hoyal  Family  of  Staart  He  grew 
80  outrageous  as  to  $aj,  "  that,  if  {Ingland  were 
fairly  polled,  the  present  King  would  be  sent 
away  to-aight,  and-  bis  adbereata  banged  to- 
raorrow,''  Taylor,  wbQ  was  as  violent  a  Whig 
a^  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  tliis  to  a 
pitch  of  bellowing.  He  deoied,  Io«dly,  what 
Johnsou  said ;  and  loaiatained  tbat  tb^re  was 
aij)  abhorrence  against  the  Staart  family,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  people  were  not  much  at* 
tiuehed  to  the  present  King."^  Johnson.  ^'  Sir, 
the  state  of  the  country  is  tbis:  the  people 
kuowii>g  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this 
King  has  not  the  hereditary  r%ht  to  the  crown, 
aud  there  being  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can 
be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent 
upon  th?  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm 
attachment  to  any  King.  They  would  not, 
therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the  exiled 
family.  They  would  not  give  twenty  shillings 
a  piece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote 
could  do  it,  there  would  be  tweuty  to  ooe ;  at 
least,  there  would  be  a  very  great  majority  of 
voices  for  it.  For,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider, 
that  all  those  who  thiok  a  King  has  a  right  to 
his  crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  whiph  is 
the  just  opinion,  would  be  for  restorijig  the 
King^  who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right, 

^  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admission,  because 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  was  not  in  power. 
There  was  then  some  truth  in  it,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of 
fiu^Otts  clamour.  Had  he  lived  tiU  now,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  his  Majesty  possesses  the 
warmest  affectioa  of  hia  people. 
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could  be  be  trogted  with  it;  in  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  now,'  when  laws  and  c?ery 
thing  else  are  so  much  advanced  :  and  every 
King  will  govern  by  the  ISiws.  And  you  must 
a!^o  consider,  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
other  side  to  oppose  to  this :  for  it  is  not  al- 
ledged  by  any  one  that  the  present  family  has 
any  inherent  right ;  so  that  the  Whigs  coald 
not  bafve  a  contest  between  two  rights.'' 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as 
to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of 
the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the  abstract 
doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  family 
of  Stuart;  but  he  said,  the  conduct  of  that  fa- 
mi)y,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would 
not  vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think, 
was  contented  with  the  admission  as  to  the  he- 
reditary right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dis- 
pute, viz.  what  the  people  upon  the  whole 
would  do,  taking  in  right  and  affection  ;  for  he 
said,  people  were  afraid  of  a  change,  even 
though  they  think  it  r^ht.  Dr.  Taylor  said 
something  of  the  slight  foundation  of  the  here- 
ditary rrght  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  "  Sir,  (said 
Johnson)  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the 
fall  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, whose  common  source  had  the  undis- 
puted" right.  A  right  to  a  throne  i«  like  a  right 
to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  su^ient^ 
whwe  no  better  right  can  be  shown.  This  waB 
the  case  witfe  the  Royal  Family  of  Engiaad, 
as  ft  is  now  witfe  the  King  of  France:  for,  as  to 
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the  first  beginning  of  the  right  we  are  in  the 
dark." 

Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night  Dr. 
Johnson  had  proposed  that  the  chrystal  lustre, 
or  chandelier,  in  Dr.TaylorV  large  room,  should 
be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Dr.  Taylor 
said  it  should  be  lighted  up  next  night.  ''That 
will  do  very  well  (said  I),  for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
birth-day."  When  we  we^e  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention  his 
birth-day.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this 
time  that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat 
sternly,)  ''  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted 
the  next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  his  birth-day,  came  to  din- 
ner to-day,  and  plagued  him  unintentionally,  by 
wishing  hiui  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked 
having  his  birth-day  mentioned,  unless  it  were 
that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  nearer 
to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now  uni- 
formly placid^  and  contemplated  his  dissolution 
without  any  perturbation.  **  Sir,  (said  John- 
son) this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination  tak- 
ing a  different  turn." 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all 
the  English  Poets  who  had  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Johnson  told  me,  "  that  a  Mr.  Coxe- 
ter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length 
towards  this ;  having  collected,  I  think,  about 
five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose  works 
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were  little  known ;  bnt  that  npoahis  death  Tom 
Osborae  bought  them,  and  they  were  dispersed, 
which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curioos  to 
see  any  series  complete;  and  in  every  volume 
of  poems  something  good  may  be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  literature  had  got  iuto  a  bad  style  of  poetry 
of  late,  **  He  puts  ^(said  he)  a  very  common 
thing  in  a  strange  dress,  till  he  does  not  know 
it  himself  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know 
it.**  BoswELL.  "  That  in  owing  to  his  being 
so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry/'  John^ 
SON.  *^  What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  Sir?  If  I 
say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing 
to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not 

mended.     No,  Sir, has  taken  to  an  t)dd 

method.    For  example  ;  he'd  write  thus : 

^'  Hennit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 
"  Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.** 

Crraff  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evening 
gray  he'd  think  fine, — Stay ;— we'll  make  out 
the  stanza : 

*^  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

"  Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray  : 
"  Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 

''  What  is  bUss  ?  and  which  the  way  ? 

BoswBLL.  "  But  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sir?'' 
Johnson.  **  Why  to  shew  he  was  in  earnest," 
(smiling.)— He  at  an  after  period  added  the  fol- 
lowing stanza: 
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^  Tbut  I  ipoka;  a»d  ipMkmg;  sig^'d ; 

**  —Scarce  repceas'd  the  starting  tear  ;~ 
**  When  the  smiling  sage  repl^'d— 

^*  Con)^,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer/'  * 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very  good 
soldoio  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
second.  Ite  last  line  is  an  excellent  burlesque 
surprise  on  giootny  sentimental  inquirers*  And» 
perhaps^  the  advice  is  as,  good  as  can  be  gii^en 
to  a  low-spirited^  dissatisfied  being:  ''  Don't 
trouble  your  head  with  sickly  thinking :  take  a 
cup,  and  be  merry." 

Friday,  September  10,  after  breakfast.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to 
go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  tine,  and  we  re- 
solved to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  his  Lordship^s  fine 

•  As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  by  readmg  the 
progress  of  this  little  composition,  I  shall  insert  it  from  my 
notes.  "  When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  sitting  tete-'O-tete  at 
ih^  Mitre-tavem,  May  9,  1778,  he  said,  *  When  is  bliss,' 
would  be  better.  He  then  added  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  would 
not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as 
follows ;  the  last Ime  I  am  sure  I  remember: 

*  While  I  thus  cried, 

*  seer, 
'The  hoary                          repl/d, 

*  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  som^  bieer.' 

"  In  spring,  1779,  when  in  better  humour,  he  made  the  se- 
cond stanza,  aa  in  the  t^xt.  Tb^ro  was  only  one  varialioo  af- 
terwards made  on  my  suggestion,  which  was  changing  hoary 
in  the  third  line  to  smiling,  both  to  avoid  a  sameness  with  the 
epithet  in  the  first  line,  and  to  describe  the  hermit  in  his  plea- 
santry. He  was  then  very  well  pleased  that  I  shouW  preserve 
it" 
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house.  I  was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  building;  and  the  extensive  park  with  the 
finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old 
oaks,  of  an  immense  size,  ^filled  me  with  a  soft 
of  respectfbl  admiration :  for  one  of  them  sixty 
pounds  was  offered.  The  excellent  ermootfa 
gravel  roads ;  the  large  piece  of  water  formed 
by  his  Lordship  from  some  small  brooks,  with 
a  handsome  barge  upon  it ;  the  venerable  Go^ 
fhic  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just  by  the 
house;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  id  a  most 
agreeable  manner.  "  One  should  think,  (said 
J)  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  mti^^be  happy.** 
"  Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  all  this  excludes 
but  one  evil— poverty .** 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well  drest  el- 
derly housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator, 
shewed  us  the  house ;  which  I  need  not  de- 
scribe, as  there  is  an  account  of  it  published  in 
**  Adams's  Works  in  Architecture."  Dr.  John- 
son thought  better  of  it  to-day,  than  when  he 
saw  it  before;  for  he  had  lately  attacked  it  vio- 

#  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to  a  lady  of  ad- 
mirable good  sense  and  quickness  of  understanding,  ^e  ob- 
served, **  It  is  true,  all  this  excludes  only  one  evil ;  but  how 
much  good  does  it  iet  iuT  To  this  observation  much  praUe  has 
been  justly  given.  Let  me  then  new  do  myself  the  honour  to 
mention,  that  the  lady  who  made  it  was  the  late  Margaret 
Montgomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate 
mother  of  my  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good  qualities, 
will  hare  no  reason  to  complain  6f  tlieir  lot.    Ihts  •magna 

N  4 
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Iently»  saying,  **  It  would  do  excellcDtly  for 
a  town-ball.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars 
(said  he)  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the 
assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury  chamber; 
and  the  rpom  above  for  prisoners^"  Still  he 
thought  the  large  room  ill  lighted  and  of  no 
use  but  for  dancing  in  ;  and  the  bed-chamliers 
but  indifferent  rooms ;  and  that  the  immense 
sum  which  it  cost  was  injudiciously  laid  put, 
Pr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  appear- 
ing pleased  with  the  house.  ''  But  (said  he) 
that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present. 
Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased  with  a 
man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  will 
be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You  may 
therefore  pay  compliments  without  saying  what 
is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of 
his  large  room,  *  My  Lord,  this  is  the  most 
costly  room  that  I  ever  saw ;'  which  is  true.'* 

Dr.  Manninghani,  physician  in  London,  who 
was  visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied 
us  through  many  of  the  rooms,  and  soon  after- 
wards my  Lord  himself  to  wIuub  Dr.  Johnson 
was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of 
the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  John- 
son, with  a  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  re- 
gard»  exclaimed,  **  The  earth  does  not  bear  a 
worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton.'*  We  saw 
a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are 
described  in  one  of  "  Young's  Tours."  There 
is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  ^hich  the  house- 
keeper put  into  my  hand ;  I  should  like  to  view 
them  at  leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with 
Daniel  interpretingNebuchadnazzw's  dream,  by 
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Rembrandt — ^We  were  shown  a  pretty  large  li- 
brary. In  his  Lordship's  dressing-room  lay 
Johnson's  small  Dictionary :  he  shewed  it  to  me, 
with  some  eagerness,  saying,  *'  Look'ye !  Qwb 
regie  in  terris  nostri  nan  plena  labaris''  He  ob- 
served, also,  Goldsmith's  ''  Animated  Nature ;" 
and  said,  ^'  Here's  our  friend !  The  poor  Doc- 
tor would  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his 
love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  *'  If  (said 
he)  I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futuri- 
ty, I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a 
post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman ;  but  she 
should  be  one  who  could  understmd  ^me,  and 
would  add  something  to  the  conversation."  I 
observed,  that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just 
where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745.  John- 
son. '*  It  was  a  noble  attempt"  Boswbll. 
^^  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentick  history  of 
it."  Johnson.  "  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog 
you  might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  every  bo- 
dy what  they  can  tell,  and  putting  down  your 
authorities."  Boswell.  *'  But  I  could  not 
have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my  life-time."  John- 
son. '^  You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its 
fame,  by  printing  it  in  Holland ;  and  as  to  pro- 
fit, consider  how  long  it  was  before  writing 
came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Ba- 
retti  says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ; 
and  I  thought  that  I  might  write  so  as  to 
venture  to  publish  my  '*  History  of  the  Civil 
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War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  1746/'  with, 
out  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foragti  press,* 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  ac- 
companied us  to  see  the  manufacture  of  china 
there.  1  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate 
art  with  which  a  man  fashioned  day  into  a 
cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot,  while  a  boy  turned 
a  wheel  to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought 
this  as  excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as 
making  good  verses  id  its  species.  Yet  I  had 
no  respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed  has 
a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  tor  a  mere 
verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers,  however  per^ 
feet,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china 
was  beautiful,  but  Dr  Johnson  justly  observed 
it  was  too  dear ;  for  that  he  could  have  vessds 
of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what 
was  here  made  of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby, 
such  as  I  always  have  in  walking  about  any 
town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There 
is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty  ;  and  one 
speculates  on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in 
it,  which,  although  there  is  a  sameness  every 
where  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely  diversi- 
fied. The  minute  diversities  in  evcary  thing  are 
wonderful.  Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  of  a 
thousand  shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much 
alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished."    I  thought 

*  I  am  now  happy  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Joh»  Home, 
^hbwa^  himself  gaUanUy  in  the  field  for  the  reignmg  family, 
in  that  interesting,  warfare,  but  is  generous  enough  to  do  jus- 
tise  to  the  other  side,  is  preparing  an  account  of  it  for  the  press. 
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this  not  possibly  till  lie  fl|>teified  so.  maoy  of 
the  varieties  in  shaTiog; — ^holding  tlie  razor 
more  or  less  perpendicular ;— drawing  long  or 
short  strokes;— beginning  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  or  the  under — at  the  right  side  or  the 
left  side.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  what  va- 
riety of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the  wind- 
pipe, in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture^ 
we  may  be  convinced  how  many  degrees  of 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a 
razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,  whose  lady  is 
daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose 
grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble 
family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  medical  conversation.  Johnson 
said,  he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Nichols's  discourse  "  De  Aninm 
MedicaJ"'  He  told  us  "  that  whatever  a  man's 
distemper  was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease; 
for  be  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have 
any  influence.  He  once  attended  a  man  in 
trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  me- 
dicines he  prescribed  had  any  effect:  he 
asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether  his  af- 
fairs were  not  in  a  bad  way  ?  She  said  No. — 
He  continued  his  attendance  some  time,  still 
without  success.  At  length  the  man's  wife  told 
him  she  bad  discovered  that  h^r  husband's  af- 
fairs fvere  in  a  bad  way.  When  Goldsmith  was 
dying,  Dr.  Turton  said  to  him,  "  Your  pulse  is 
in  greater  disorder  than  it  should  be,  firom  the 
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degree  of  fever  whidi  you  have :  is  your  mind 
at  ease?'  Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see 
the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  *  a 
patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  contriv- 
ance from  Italy.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with 
mechanicks;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine, 
and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  me  with 
an  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of  art, 
and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncer- 
tain and  short ;  but  to  consider  such  indiffe- 
rence as  a  failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of 
mind;  for  happiness  should  be  cultivated  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  which  are  in- 
strumental to  it  should  be  steadily  considered 
as  of  importance,  with  a  reference  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  successive  ages. 
Though  it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

**  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.'' 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have 
a  just  estimation  of  objects.  One  moment^s 
being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence; 
yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
misery.  In  the  same  way  one  must  think  of 
happiness,  of  learning,  of  friendship.  We  can  * 
not  tell  the  precise  moment  when  friendship  is 

#  See  Button's  History  of  Derby,  a  book  which  is  deserv- 
edly esteemed  for  its  information,  accuracy,  and  good  narra- 
tive. Indeed  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  eminently  distin- 
guished by  topographical  excellence. 
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formed.    As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop, 
there    is    at    last   a    drop    which    makes  it 
run  over;  so  in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there 
is  at  last  one  which  makes  the  heart  run  over. 
We  must  not  divide  objects  of  our  attention 
into   minute  parts,  and    think  separately  of 
eacb  part.    It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass 
of  human  existence,  that  a  man,  while  he  sets 
a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of 
his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and 
pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contained 
in  Ids  mindf  according  to  Berkeley's  reverie.     If 
his  imagination   be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it 
''  wings  its  distant  way"  far  beyond  himself, 
and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of 
every  sort.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all 
things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  is  natural  and  common.     We  are  apt 
to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom, 
without  considering  that  at  any  given  point  of 
time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and  gaie- 
ty in  the  world  as  at  another.    Before  I  came 
into  this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  plea- 
sant scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest 
relations?      But   have  those  dismal   circum- 
stances at  all  affected  me  ?     Why  then  should 
the    gloomy  scenes  which   I  experience,    or 
which  I  know,  affi^ct  others?    Let  us  guard 
against  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity 
upon  earth,  when  We  ourselvei^  grow  old,  or  are 
unhappy. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  soiae 
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of  Dr.  DodcPs  pioos  friends  were  trying  to 
Qousole  hira  by  saying  that  be  was  going  to 
leave  ^*  a  wretched  world»">  he  had  honesty 
enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant; — No^  no  (said 
he)  it  has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me.'^ 
Johnson  added^  '^  1  respect  l>odd  for  thus 
speaking  the  tmtfa ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for 
several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  votuptu- 
onsaess/' 

He  told  us,  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood 
by  him  so,  that  a  thourand  pounds  were  ready 
to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if  be  would  let  hkn 
escape^  He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of 
I>odd's,  wbo  walked  about  Newgate  for  some 
iime  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  bis  exeew- 
tion,  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who 
could  get  hiiu  out ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  be 
was  watched  with  much  circumspection.  He 
said,  Dodd's  friends  had  animageofbim'made 
of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place; 
and  he  believed  it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd^s  leavmg 
the  world  persoaded  that  ^  The  Cowvict^ 
Address  to  hiis  unhappy  firetbreft,"  was  of  his 
own  writing.  "  But,  Sir,  (said  I,}  youi  contri- 
buted to  the  deception ;  for  when  Mr;  Seward 
exprrssed  a  doubt  to  yon  that  it  was  not 
Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  a  great  deal  more 
fotrce  of  mind  in  it  than  any  thing  known  to  be 
htSy  you  answered, — '*  Why  shodd  you  think 
so  ?  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  when  a  man  knows 
he  is  to  be  banged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates 
his  mind  wonderfully."    Johnson.     "Sir,  as 
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Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  pas^  aa  his  owa,  while 
that  could  do  him  any  good,  that  was  an 
hnplied  promise  that  I  should  not  owu  it.  To 
own  it  therefore,  would  have  been  telling  a  lie, 
with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise,  which 
was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it 
be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides,  Sir,  I  did 
not  directly  tell  a  lie :  I  left  the  matter  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  I  thought  that  Seward  would 
not  believe  it  the  less  to  be  mine  for  ,what  I 
said ;  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to 
say  I  had  owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  sermons  :  "  Yet,"  said  he, 
(willing  to  let  us  see  that  he  was  aware  that 
fashionable  fame,  however  deserved,  is  not 
always  the  most  lasting,)  "  perhaps,  they  may 
not  be  reprinted  after  seven  years ;  at  least  not 
after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  '^  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flower- 
ed late.  There  appeared  nothing  remarkable 
about  him  when  he  was  young;  though  when  be 
had  got  high  in  fame,  one  of  his  friends  began 
to  recollect  something  of  his  being  distinguished 
at  Collie.  Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner 
reqoUected  more  of  that  friend's  early  years  as 
he  grew  a  greater  man.'' 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me, 
be  awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for 
his  health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room 
naked,  with  the  window  open,  which  he  called 
tati^ing  an  air  bath ;  after  which  he  went  to  bed 
again^  and  slept  two  hours  more.  Johnson, 
who  was  always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thin^ 
that  seewed  to  be  e:d^ibited  with  disproporti- 
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onate  importance,  thus  observed:  '*  I  suppose, 
Sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  awakes 
at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself, 
and  makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful 
sensation.'' 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Johnson  told  ii\e,  'Uhat  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when  she 
was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as 
she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a  contri- 
vance, that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber 
light  should  burn  a  string  to  which  a  heavy 
weight  was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a 
strong  sudden  noise:  this  roused  her  from 
sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
up."  But  I  said  that  was  my  difficulty ;  and 
wished  there  could  be  some  medicine  invented 
which  would  make  one  rise  without  pain, 
which  I  never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could  do 
this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me 
gradually;  but  that  would  give  me  pain,  as  it 
would  counteract  my  internal  inclination.  I 
would  have  something  that  can  dissipate  the 
vis  inerliipf  and  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles. 
As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body  may  be  put, 
by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any 
state  in  which  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  as  I  have 
experienced  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed 
was  not  disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay,  sometimes 
agreeable ;  I  suppose  that  this  state  may  be 
produced,  if  we  knew  by  what.  We  can  heat 
the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we  can  give  it  tension 
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or  relaxsUioQ ;  aud  surely  it  is  possible  to  bring 
it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  wili 
not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed  that  "  a  man  should  take 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead 
says  is  between  seven  and  nine  hours.  I  told 
him  that  Dn  Cullen  said  to  me,  that  a  mai| 
should  not  take  more  sleep  than  be  can  take 
at  once.  Johnson.  "This  rule,  Sir,  cannot 
hold  in  all  cases  ;  for  many  people  have  their 
sleep  broken  by  sickness;  and  surely,  Cullen 
would  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having 
slept  but  an  hour.  Such  a  regimen  would  soon 
end  in  a  long  sleep.'^^  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I 
think  very  justly,  that  "a  man  who  does  not 
feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary 
times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than  other 
people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in  health 
has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree." 

♦  This  regimen  was,  however,  practiced  by  Bishop  Ken,  of 
whom  Hawkins  (not  Sir  John)  in  his  life  of  that  venerable 
Prelate,  page  4,  tells  us,  "  And  that  neither  his  study  might 
be  the  aggressor  on  his  hoars  of  instruction,  or  what  he 
judged  his  duty,  prevent  his  improvemeuts ;  or  both,  his 
closet  addresses  to  God  ;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  to 
but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner;  and 
grew  so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  almost  to  his 
last  illness.  And  so  lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that 
he  would  be  very  facetious  and  entertaining  to  his  friends  in 
the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived  that  with  difficulty  - 
he  kept  his  eyes  open ;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with 
no  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing  and  enabling  him  with 
more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his  morning  hymn,  as  he 
then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put  on  his  cloaths, 

VOL..  1 11^  O 
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Johnson  advked  me  to-nigbt  not  to  refine  iu 
ihe  education  of  my  children.  ^  Life,  (said 
he)  will  not  bear  refinement :  you  must  dp  as 
other  people  do.** 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson 
recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to 
drink  water  only :  "  For  (said  he)  you  are  then 
sure  hot  to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you  drink 
wine,  you  are  never  sure.'*  I  said,  drinking 
wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  wa^  unwilling  to 
give  up.  "Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  not  to  drink  win^  is  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary,*  He 
however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use 
of  wine  did  not  shorten  life;  and  said,  he 
would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain 
Scotch  Lord  (wliom  he  named)  celebrated  for 
hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man« 
^^  But  stay,  (said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence 
and  accuracy  of  inquiry,)  does  it  take  much 
wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?"  I  answered,  "  a  great 
deal  either  of  wine  or  strong  punch.'* — "  Them 
(said  he)  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to 
illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus:  '*A 
fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls 
less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance  is  ms^de." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as 
violent  a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman  { 
and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an 
Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotchman^  that 
be  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an 
Englishman ;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dp. 
Johnson,  "  Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does 
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af  the  Scotch."  Thb  seemed,  for  a  moment, 
"  to  give  him  pause.**  It,  perheps,  presented 
his  extreme  prejndice  against  the  Bcotch  in  a 
point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by  the 
effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  i 
sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I 
shewed  him  in  the  ^<  Critical  Review'^  of  this 
year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  pubKca« 
tion,  entitled,  "  A  spiritual  Diary  and  Solilo- 
quies, by  John  Rutty,  Rf .  D/'  Dr.  Rutty  was 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  a  physician 
of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  and  authour  of 
^several  works.  This  Diary,  which  was  kept 
from  17S3  to  1775,  the  yeir  in  which  he  died, 
tind  was  now  published  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute 
and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  bis  mind ; 
which,  though  frequently  laughable  enough, 
was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  men 
would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by 
the  Reviewers : 

"Tenth  month,  1753. 

"  2d.  Indnlgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long* 

•*  Twelfth  month,  17,  An  hypocondriac^ 
obnubilation  from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  38.  An  over-dose  of  whisky. 
,  **  29.  A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"*  First  month,  1757—22.  A  little  swinish  at 
dinner  and  repast. 

"31.  Dogged  on  provocation, 
o2 
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''  Second  month,  6.  Yery dogged  or  snappish, 

'^  14.  Sni^pish  on  fieisting. 

^*  16.  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under 
me^  on  a  bodily  indisposition^ 

'*  Third  month,  i ) .  On  a  provocation,  exer-* 
cised  a  dumb  resentment  fyr  two  days;  instead 
of  scolding. 

*^22.  Scolded  too  vehemently, 

"  23.  Do^ed  again. 

'^  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  sin-* 
fully  dogged," 

.  Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Qui- 
etis's  self-condemning  minutes ;  particularly  at 
his  mentioning,  with  such  a  serious  regret, 
occasional  instances  of  '^  ^tnW^Ai;^^^  in  eating, 
and  doggedness  of  temper''  He  thought  the 
observations  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon 
the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious 
and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce them. 

After  observing,  that  "  there  are  few  writers 
who  have  gained  any  reputation  by  recording 
their  own  actions,"  they  say, 

**  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classeif . 
]n  the^r5<  we  have  Julius  Caesar  r  he  relates 
his  own  transactions;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is 
supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  aud 
achievements.  In  the  second  class  we  have 
Marcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a 
series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ;  but  his 
sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sub- 
lime, that  his  meditations  are  universally  ad-> 
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mired.  In  the  third  class  we  have  some  others 
of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance 
to  their  own  private  history  by  an  intermixture 
of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of 
their  own  times:  the  celebrated  Huetius  has 
published  an  interesting  volume  upon  this 
plan,  *  De  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentihus.^  In  the 
fimrth  class  we  have  the  journalists,  temporal 
and  spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole,  William  Lilly, 
George  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  old  women  and  fanatick  writers  of 
inemoirs  and  meditations." 

1  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in 
his  lectures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles  Lettres, 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had 
animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too 
pompous;  and  attempted  to  iraitate  it,  by 
giving  a  sentence  of  Acldison  in  "  The  Specta- 
tor,**  No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson. 
When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  in  preserving  us  fiom  vice, 
it  is  observed  of  those  "  who  know  not  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,"  that  **  their  very 
first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  and 
folly:"  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed  would  have 
been  expressed  in  "  The  Rambler,"  thus : 
"their  very  first  stepr  out  of  the  r^ions  of 
business  is  into  the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the 
vaquity  of  folly."*    Johnson,    '*  Sir,  these  are 

«  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his  '« Lectures,"  he  was  invi- 
diously attacked  for  having  omitted  his  censure  on  Johnson's 
style,  and,  on  the  contrary,  praising  it  highly.  But  before 
that  time  Johnson's  «  Lives  of  the  Poets"  had  appeared,  in 
liirhich  his  style  was  considerably  easier,  than  when  he  wrote 

o  3 
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not  the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  Sir  ; 
the  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it  Miss 
Atkin  has  done  it  the  best;  for  she  has  imitated 
the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  diction." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded^  to^ 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
style  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether 
intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  similarity  to 
it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not 
conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in 
Italy,  under  the  title  of  "Frusta  Letteraria," 
it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian 
had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  "  III  celebre 
Samude  Johnson'^  My  friend  himself  was  of 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant 
humour,  /' Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty, 
he  owes  it  to  me;  that  is,  having  too  many 
words,  and  thos^  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo 
had  written  to  me,  containing  some  critical 
remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  "Journey  to  the 
Westdirn  Islands  of  Scotland."  His  Lordship 
praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon  landing  at 
Icolrakill;*  but  his  own  style  being  exceed- 

"The  Rambler."  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  utjcandid 
in  Blair,  even,  supposing  his  criticisms  t6  have  been  just,  to 
have  preHerved  it. 

#  "  WE  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
kno\rfedge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were, 
endeavoured;  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.    What- 
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ittgfy  dry  and'  hard,  he  disa^iproyed  of  the 
richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  fre- 
queht  use  of  metapbori(ial  elcpressiobs*  JoiIn- 
son.  ''  Why,  Sir,  this  criticism  would  be  jtast, 
iC  in  my  style,  sujierfluous  vrords^  or  words 
too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  hie  poiated  out; 
but  this  I  do  not  bdieTe  can  be  done.  For 
instance ;  in  the  passage  ^hich  Lord  Monhoddo 
admires,  '  We  were  now  treading  that  illustri- 
ous region/  the  word  ilktstriouif  contributes 
nothing  to  the  mere  narration ;  for  the  £Btct 
might  be  told  without  it :  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore superfluous ;  for  it  wakfes  the  mind  to  pe- 
culiar attention,  where  something  of  more  than 
usual  importance  is  to  be  presented.  ^  lUud- 
Irious!'— for  what?  and  then  the  sentence  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  the  circumstances  connected 
with  lona.  And,  Sir,  as  to  metaphorical  ex- 
pression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style, 
when  it  is  used  with  propriety,  fot  it  gives  you 
two  ideas  for  one ; — conveys  the  meaning  more 

ever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever 
mslkes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over 
t!ie  present,  advances  us  in  die  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Fiar  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy, 
as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue,  llie 
man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plam  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

Had  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime 
pasi^tlge,  the  World  must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not 
made  ia  vain*  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  th^  preset  respectable 
Prudent  of  Ifae  Royal  Society,  told  me,  he  was  somttch 
stack  on  reading  it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
rbmaitied  for  some  time  in  an  attitade  of.  ttlent  admiration. 

o  4 
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lumiDOusly,  and  generally  with  a  percepttou 
of  delight/'  < 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  becfn  asked  to 
midertake  the  new  edition  of  the  BiograpMa 
Britantdca,  but  had  declined  it;  which  be 
afterwards  said  to  me  he  r^retted.  In  this 
T^ret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  have 
procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful 
species  of  writfng;  and  although  my  friend  Dr. 
Kippis  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judi- 
ciously, distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Separa- 
tist, it  were  to  have  been  wished  tliat  the 
superintendance  of  this  literary  Temple  of 
Fame,  had  been  assigned  to  "  a  friend  to  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State."  We  should 
not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with 
obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of 
merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered 
amongst  "  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have 
flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/'* 

#  In  this  censure  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered,  I 
carelessly  joined.  But  in  justice  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with 
that  manly  candid  good  temper  which  marks  his  cha- 
rac^r,  set  me  right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retract  it;  and  I 
desire  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  him 
to  me,  that,  "The  new  lives  of  dissenting  Divines,- in  the  first 
four  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Biograpkia 
Britannica;  are  those  of  John  Abemethy,  Thomas  Amery, 
George  Benson,  Hugh  Broughton  the  learned  Puritan,  Simon 
Browne,  Joseph  Boyse  of  DubKn,  Thomas  Cartwright  the 
learned  Puritan,  and  Samuel  Chandler.  The  only  doubt  I 
have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there  should  have  been 
an  article  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced,  and  am  stiU 
convinced,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of  his 
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On  Saturday,  September  120,  after  breakfast, 
when  Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  by  our- 
selves on  melancholy  and  madness;  which  he 
was,  I  always  thought,  erroneously  inclined  to 
confound  together.  Melancholy,  like  ''great 
wit,"  may  be  ''near  allied  to  madness;"  but 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation 
between  them.  When  he  talked  of  madness, 
he  was  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  tiiose 
who  were  in  any  great  degree  disturbed  or 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  troubled  in 
mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held, 

learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid  nature  of  his  practical 
writings. 

•*  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows :  John  Balguy,  Edward 
Bentharo,  George  Berkeley  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berri- 
man,  Thomas  Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James 
Bradley,  ITiomas  Broughton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton, 
Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Thomas  Carte,  Edward 
Castell,  Edmund  Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke, 
Robert  Clayton  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  George  Costard,  and  Samuel  Croxhall. — *  I  am  not 
conscious,  (says  Dr.  Kippis)  of  any  partiality  in  conducting 
the  work.  I  would  not  willingly  insert  a  Dissenting  Minister 
that  does  nSt  justly  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  esta- 
blished clergyman  fhat  does.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  be 
deterred  from  introducing  dissenters  into  the  Biographia, 
when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
from  their  writings,  learning,  and  merit." 

Let  me  add  that  the  expression  '*  A  friend  to  the  Constitu- 
tion m  Church  and  State,"  was  not  meant  by  nie,  as  ^ny 
reflection  upon  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an 
enemy  to  the  political  constitution  of  his  country,  as  esta- 
blished at  the  revolution,  but,  from  my  steady  and  avowed 
predilection  for  a  Tory^  was  quoted  from  "  Johnson's  Dicti- 
onary," where  that  distinction  is  so  defined. 
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that  all  deviations  from  right  i'easoti  wereoiad- 
ness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opiuion&^ 
both  of  ancients  and  moderns,  upon  this  sub-^. 
ject,  collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
curious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very 
entertaining  work.* 

^  Johnson  said,  ''A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
people  whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the 
lash :  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe."  I  was 
struck  with  the  justice  of  this  observation^ 
To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose 
mind  is  wavering  jand  dejected,  stands  in  awe, 
represses  and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of 
spirits,  and  consoles  him  with  the  coatempla- 
tion  of  something  steady,  and  at  least  compii* 
ratively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madr^ien  ai-e  all  sensual  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager 
for  gratifications  to  sooth  their  minds,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which 
they  suffer ;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill,  plea- 
sure is  too  weak  for  them^  and  they  seek  for 
pain.f    Employment,  Sir,  and  hardships,  pre- 

#  *^  Observations  on  Insanity/'  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  D. 
London,  1782. 

t  We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons, 
who  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  (which,  after  all,  I  think 
is  the  most  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested 
to  me  by  my  res][]tectable  friend  Sir  Jonn  Pringle,)  had  recourse 
to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumpbg  sometimes  ^ito  the 
fire,  sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me 
with  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr^  Johnson's 
observation.  A  tradesman  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortuqe 
in  London,  retired  firom  business*  and  went  to  live  at  Worces- 
ter.   His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  hav- 
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vent  melancholy.  I  suppose  in  all  oar  army 
in  Amedca,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went 
mad." 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of 
much  importance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I 
had  long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  myself 
discontented  in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  •  a 
sphere,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief 
residence  in  London,  the  great  scene  of  ambi- 
tion, instruction,  and  amusement:  a  scene, 
which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson.  *'  Why,  Sir,  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  B,giist  for 
London  as  you  have:  and  I  cannot  blame  you 
for  your  wish  to  live  there  :  yet.  Sir,  were  I  in 
your  father's  place,  I  should  not  consent  to 
your  settling  there;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal 
notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchinleck 
would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon  find  it 
more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a 
better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consi- 
der it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a 
prejudice;  for  we  must  consider,  that  working- 
people  get  employment  equally,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great 
family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  the  rents 
of  an  estate  be  carried  to  London,  they  return 

ing  nothing  else  to  supfply  its  place,  preyed  upon  itself^  so  that 
existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  last  he  was  seized  with 
the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its  severest 
fits,  having  expressed  his  concern,  "  No,  no,  Sir,  (said  he) 
don't  pity  me ;  what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that 
torture  of  mind  from  which  it  relieves  me." 
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again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce;  hay,  Sir, 
we  must  perhaps  allow^  that  carrying  the  rents 
to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contributes 
to  that  circulation.  We  must,  however,  allow, 
that  a  well  regulated  great  family  may  improve 
a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and 
give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue  and  piety; 
and  so  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of  much 
advantage.  But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly 
and  vicious,  its  residence  at  home  is  very  per- 
nicious to  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now 
the  same  inducement  to  live  in  the  country  as 
formerly;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much 
better  enjoyed  in  town ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
in  the  country  that  power  and  influence  in 
proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old 
times,  and  which  made  the  country  so  agree- 
able to  them.  The  laird  of  Auchinleck  now 
is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  years  ago." 

I  told  him  that  one  of  my  ancestonT  never 
went  from  home  without  being  attended  by 
thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's  shrewd- 
ness and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted  upon 
every  occasion.  "  Pray  (said  he)  how  did 
your  ancestor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty 
horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home, 
in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in 
circplation?  I  suggested  the  same  difficulty 
to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  fol- 
lowers. Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain 
followers  enough  while  living  upon  his  own 
lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them 
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^ith  food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  as  there  was  no  commerce 
by  which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money, 
how  could  he  maintain  them  in  foreign  coun- 
tries?" 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside 
in  London^  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I 
relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and 
I  might  grow  tired  of  it  Jounson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  find  no  man  at  all  intellectual  who  is 
willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man 
is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there 
is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling 
in  London  1  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ances- 
tors, 1  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  prin- 
ciples to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that  I 
felt  all  the  dukedo  of  the  natale  solum.  I  re- 
minded him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  bad 
an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  whicli  he  could 
ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories, 
upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred 
people  attached  to  him :  that  the  family  seat 
was  rich  in  natural  romantick  beauties  of  rock, 
wood,  and  water;  and  that  in  ray  "morn  of 
life"  1  had  appropriated  the  finest  descriptions 
in  the  ancient  Classicks,  to  certain  scenes 
there,  which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind. 
That  when  all  this  was  considered,  1  should 
certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and 
enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and  from  bring- 
ing with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of 
the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and 
kindly  ^'  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed," 
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He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring 
his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that 
they  may  have  agreeable  topics  for  conversation 
when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  West- 
minster Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  England.  Johnson. 
**  You  must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes, 
should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.  1  was  told  by 
a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  the 
profession  of  the  law;  the  candidates  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  those  wlio  get  large  practice  so  few. 
He  said  it  was  by  no  means  true,  that  a  man  of 
good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  having 
business,  though  he,  indeed,  allowed,  that  if 
such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes, 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
forward ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a 
man  might  pass  half  a  life  time  in  the  Courts, 
and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his 
abilities.* 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying 
and  growing  fretful,  especially  in  those  who 

*  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this  conversa- 
tion passed,  the  observation  which  I  have  had  m  opportunity 
of  making  in  Westminster  Hall,  has  convinced  that,  however 
true  the  opinion  of  Dr,  Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have  been 
some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be 
promised  to  the  same  display  of  merit.  The  reasons,  however, 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  of  others 
equally  respectable,  are  such  as  it  might  seem  invidious  to 
mention,  and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than  would  be  pro- 
per for  this  work. 
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have  a  tendency  to  melaneho}}' :  and  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  saying  which  somebody  had 
related  of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  an 
European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  advantages 
of  money,  put  this  question,  "Will  it  purchase 
occupation  .^"  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  Arid, 
Sir,  money  will  purchase  occupation ;  it  will 
purchase  all  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  it  will 
purchase  variety  of  company ;  it  will  purchase 
all  sorts  of  entertainment." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Foster's  **  Voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,'^  which  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he 
did  not  like  it.  **  Sir,  (said  he)  there  is  a  great 
affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it.  Boswell. 
But  he  carries  you  along  with  him.'*  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir ;  he  does  not  darry  me  along  with 
him :  he  leaves  me  behind  him ;  or  rather,  in- 
deed, he  sets  me  before  him  ;  for  he  makes  me 
turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time.*' 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen  in 
any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great  satis- 
faction in  considering  that  I  was  supported 
in  my  fondness  for  solemn  public  worship  by 
the  general  concurrence  and  munificeuce  of 
mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from 
each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving 
an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and 
Bjt  college  together,  might,  in  some  degree,  ac- 
count for  this;  hut  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
furnished  me  with  a  stronger  reason ;  for  John- 
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80Q  meDtioiied  to  him,  that  he  had  been  told  by 
Taylor  he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to  Tay- 
lor. He  now,  however,  said  to  me  *  "  Sir,  I 
love  him ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  re- 
gard for  him  does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said 
in  the  Apocrypha,  "  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.'*^ 
I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  com- 
pany. His  habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
clerical :  this  he  kuows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man 
likes  to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disap- 
probation.'' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this 
time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  a  part  of  one  which 
he  had  newly  begun  to  write :  and  Concio  pro 
Tayhro  appears  in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to 
these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evi- 
dence from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style,  in 
the  collection  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes 
hjid  published,  with  the  signiftcmit  title  of  "Ser- 
mons left  for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John 
Taylor,  LL.  D."  our  conviction  will  be  com- 
plete. • 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought,  that 
Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like 
Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could  ?)  did  not  Some- 
times compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which 
we  generally  have  from  very  respectable  di- 
vines.    He  shewed  me  one  with  notes  on  the 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  v.  25.  The  whole  chapter 
may  be  read  as  an  admirable  illustraUon  of  the  superiority  of 
cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and  iiiiteratie. 
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nargtn  ia  Jolmioii's  faand-wrltifig;  vaA  I  WHS 
present  wiieii  he  read  anotlier  to  Johason,  lint 
he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Jofattsdn 
said,  it  was  **  very  well."  These,  we  majr  be 
stire,  w«re  not  Johnson's;  for  he  was  above 
little  art«,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  foy  no  means  of  epioion,  ^at 
every  man  of  a  leirtied  profesoon  shiotild  con- 
sider it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  aa  necassary 
to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  aathon  When  in 
the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  re- 
gretted to  him  one  day  that  an  enrineat  Jodge 
had  nothiog  of  it,  and  tiierefore  would  leaive  i»> 
perpetual  monument  of  himself  to  posterity  c 
^  Ala«,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  what  a  mass  of  oott- 
(nsion  shonld  we  haTe,  if  every  Bishop,  and 
every  Judge,  every  Lawyer,  I^hysician,  and  Di- 
vine, were  to  write  books,'^ 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectrilile  parsoti 
of  a  very  strong  mind,  who  bad  little  of  tliat 
tenderness  which  is  comnum  to  human  nature ; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  be  should  invite  his  son,  who  had  be^i 
settled  ten  years  m  foreign  parts^  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was,  "  No,  no, 
let  Mm  mind  hie  business."  Johksoit .  '^  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  Sir,  in  this.  Getting  mo- 
ney is  not  all  a  man's  business ;  to  cuKivate 
kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  businoHs  of 
life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson  being  in  very  good 
spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  characteris- 
cal  portraits ;  I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped 
my  retention  and  diligence.     1  found  from  e<- 

VOL.   III.  o 
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perience,  that  to  collect  my  frieniTs  conversa- 
tion,  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its 
original  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it 
down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings, 
after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving 
or  pickling  long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other 
vegetables,  which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little 
or  nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of 
what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  Johnso- 
nian garden. 

''  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a 
great  desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character 
of  his  family:  he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did 
not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was 
410  generally  civil,  that  nobody  thanked  him  for 
it." 

**  Did  we  no(  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk. 
Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name 
sounded  from  pole  to  fK>le,  as  the  phoenix  of 
convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his 
^company.  He  has  always  been  at  me;  but  I 
would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not. 
The  contest  is  now  over.** 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  deli- 
cacy and  elegance:  Foote  makes  you  laugh 
more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid 
for  entertaining  the  company.  He,  indeed, 
well  deserves  his  hire.'' 

Colly  Gibber  once  consulted  nf>e  as  to  one  of 
-his  birth<day.Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was 
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wanted.  I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages.'  Gibber  lost  patience^  and  would  not 
read  his  Ode  to  an  end.  When  we  had  done 
with  criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's, 
the  authour  of  *  ClarissiL/  and  I  wondered  to 
find  Richardson  displeased  that  I  *  did  not 
tr^t  Gibber  with  more  respect.'  Now,  Sir,  to 
talk  of  respect  for  a  j92ay€r.^  (smiling  disdain- 
fully.) BoswBLL.  "There,  Sir,  you  are  always 
heretical:  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a 
player.**  Johnson.  "  Merit,  Sir,  what  merit  ? 
Do  you  respect  a  rope-dancer  or  a  ballad- 
singer  ?**  BoswBLL.  "No,  Sir:  but  we  respect 
a  great  player,  as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty 
sentiments,  and  can  express  them  gracefully/* 
Johnson.  "  What,  Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a 
hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  1^,  and 
cries,  'lam  Richard  the  Third?  Nay,  Sir,  a  bal- 
lad*singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things; 
he  repeats  and  he  sings :  there  is  both  recita- 
tion and  inusick  in  his  performance:  the  player 
only  recites.'*  Bo6W£LL.  "  My  dear  Sir!  you 
may  turn  any  thing  into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that 
a  player  of  farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect;  he 
does  a  little  thing:  but  he  who  can  represent 
exalted  characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  pas- 
sions, has  very  respectable  powers ;  and  man- 
kind have  agreed  in  admiring  great  talents  for 
the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a  great 
player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do : 
his.  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who  can  repeat 
Hamlet's  soliloquy,  ^  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as 
Garrick  does  it?  Johnson.  "Any  body  may. 
Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about  eight  yeHrs  old, 
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wbo  WM  in  the  rooiB)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a 
week.*"  BoiWELu  "No,  ao,  Sir:  aqd  as  a 
proof  of  the  m^it  of  great  acting,  and  of  the 
value  which  nankiod  set  upon  it,  Garrick  haii 
got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds/''  Johnson. 
"  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
proof  of  encellepce  ?  That  has  been  done  by  a 
scoundrel  cooiaiissary/' 

Thifi  was  most  fallacious  reasonii]^.  I  was 
mre,  for  oncQ»  that  I  bad  the  b^t .  side  of  tba 
argnment  I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distioc* 
Hon  between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical 
droll ;  between  those  who  rouse  our  terrour  aad 
pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  If 
^said  I)  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into  ^ 
this  room,  you  would  respect  3etterton  much 
inore  than  Foote."  Johnson.  **  If  Bettertoa 
were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote 
would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  Sir, 
qtMttenva  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  them 
fill/' 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  break- 
fast, I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ^'  I 
wish  I  saw  you  and  JVIrs-  Macanlay  together.** 
He  grew  very  angry;  immJI,  after  a  pause,  while 
a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out, 
'^  No,  Sir;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to 
make  you  sport.  Don^  you  know  that  it  is 
very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people  s^nst  oae  ano- 
flier  ?"  Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to 
be  more  gentle,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  say  you 
should  be  hanged  or  drowned  fi>r  this ;  but  it  is 
very  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  tliought  him  in  the 
wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  privately  of  it ;  \mi  I 
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afterwatds  acknowledgetl  to  Jofanson  that  lit  as 
to  blaoae/for  I  candidly  e^^med/that  I  meani  to 
express  a  desive  to  see  a  contest  between  IVfrs. 
MacaalG^  and  hfkn  ;  but  then  I  knew  how  the 
contest  wocdd  end  ^  so  that  it  was  to  see  him 
tmraiph.''  JoHitsON.  **  Sir^  you  cannot  be  sure 
how  a  contest  will  end  ;  and  no  man.  ba^  a  right 
td  engage  tiro  people  in  a  dispnfe  by  which 
thekr  pdfidona  may  be  inflfldiied,  and  they  may 
padTt  ivitb  bkter  f  esentment  against  each  other. 
I  would  sooner  keep  company  with  a  svan  from 
whK>ni  I  must  guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a 
maB  who*  contrives  to  bring  me  into  a  <Hspute 
wi<ft  gowebody  that  he  may  hea^  it.    This-  is 

the  great  fault  of  ",  (nauiing  one  of  our' 

frfends}  endeaiTOaring  to  introduce  a  Subject 
upon  ^hich  be  knows  two  people  in  the  com-- 
pany  diflfer."  Bo9W£i.i/.  *^  Birt  be^toU)  mte]  Sir, 
he  cJoea  it  lor  instructiow,"  Johnson^.  "  Wbat- 
erer  the  motive  be,  Sir,  tliie  man  who  dees  s^ 
does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more  right  to  in- 
struct himself  at  such  risk,  than  he  has  to  make 
twa  people  fight  a  duel,  that  be  may  learn  bow 
to  ddend  himself." 

He  (bund  great  fault  witb  a  genHeman  of  oar 
acqoaiMance  for  keeping  a  bad  table.  **  Sir, 
(said  be)  when  a  main  is  invited  to  dii^i^r,  he  is 
disappointed  if  he  doe&  not  get  something  good. 
i  advised  MrSi  Tbiate,  who  has  no  cat^parties 
at  her  house^  to  give  sweetmeats^  a^d  such  good- 
thingA,  in  an  evening,  as  are  net  commonly 
gii^en^  and  she  would  fkid  company  enough 
corner  to  her ;  for  every  body  k>ved  to hafve  things 
which  please  ^e  palate  put  in  Ibeir  way,  VfMi- 
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outtroable  or  preparation.''    Such  was  bis  at* 
tention  to  the  minutUe  of  life  and  mannersb 

He  tbas  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, grandfather  of  the  present  representative 
of  that  very  respectable  family  :  "  He  was  not 
a  man  of  superiour  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man 
strictly  fiiithful  to  his  word.  If,  for  instance, 
he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and  none  had 
grown  that  year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not 
have  contented  himself  with  that  excuse:  be 
would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it  So  un- 
conditional was  he  in  keeping  his  word;  so 
high  as  to  the  point  of  honour.'^  This  was  a 
liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the 
virtue  of  a  great  Whig  nobleman . 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sherifls  of  Bris- 
tol, on  the  affairs  of  America,"  being  mentioned^ 
Johnson  censured  the  composition  much,  and 
he  ridiculed  the  definition  of  a  free  government,. 
viz.  "  For  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so.** — "I  will  let  the  King  of 
France  govern  me  on  those  conditions,  (said  he), 
for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please/'  And 
when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to 
a  parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she 
could  be  obliged  to  work,  "  WJiy,  (said  John* 
son),  as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is 
that  ?  as  much  as  she  thinks  reasonable.' 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me 
to  see  Islam,  a  romantic  scene,  now  belonging 
to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Congreves.  I  suppose  it  is  w«U 
described  in  some  of  the  Tours.  Johnson  de- 
scribed it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at  which  I 
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could  not  but  express  to  bim  my  wonder;  be- 
caose,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were 
better  Iban  bis,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal 
bim  in  representing  visible  objects.  I  said,  the 
difference  between  us  in  this  respect  wits  as 
that  between  a  man  who  bas  a  good  instru- 
ment, but  plays  well  on  it,  and  ia  man  who  bas  • 
a  good  instrument,  on  whieb  he  can  play  very, 
imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky 
steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  re^ 
cd»ses  under  projections  of  rock,  overshadowed 
with  trees ;  in  one  of  wbich  recesses,  we  were 
told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "  Old  Bachelor."— 
We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at 
Islam;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other 
from  the  rock,  not  from  immediate  springs,  but 
after  having  run  for  many  miles  under  ground. 
Plott,  in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,''  gives 
an  account  of  this  curiosity;  but  Johnson  would 
not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation  of 
the  gardener,  who  said,  he  had  put  in  corks, 
where  the  river  Manjifold  sinks  into  the  ground, 
and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed  before 
one  of  the  openings  where  the  water  bursts  out 
Indeed  such  subterraneous  courses  of  water  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe.* 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to 

'  believe  extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say, 

^^  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against 

*  See  Plotf  8 ''  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  88,  and  the  au- 
vthorities  referred  to  by  Urn. 

O  4 
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rafartdtf^  ^That  it  is  more  protefait  WitocBlM^ 
sllMkI  lie,  er  be  imstakeo,  Iha*  tfaat  they 
skoeM  bftfqwD.''  Johnsok.  '' Whf^  S«r,  Umn^ 
Ukmg  the  proposkkni  stnply,  is  ngl^  Bet 
tlM  GtiristiM  revebitieii  is  not  pieved  Iqr  tbe 
miracleB  akme,  but  as  cenoeded  witb  prrepbe* 
cies^  and  with  the  doctrines  is  erndbmntiati  %£ 
wMch  the  flwaetes  weie  wrought.'' 

He  repeated  his  obserratioD,  that  the  diffir* 
eaoes  nmiomg  Christiaus  are  leatty  of  no  eenie- 
qmnce.  Fer  intance^  (said  he)  ifa  PriMcetant. 
ofaijects  i»  a  Ps^t^  'Yod  worsbip  kia^te;/ 
Hae  Papist  ca«  answer^ '  I  donot  insiston  yowr 
dcmg  it;  jtm  may  be  a  ycpj  go«^  PapisI 
without  it:  I  do  it  <mSj  as  a  ke^  to  mj  deto- 
tioo;'  IsaM,  thegreatArtrcleefChriatiattl]l 
te  the  fefdatidii  of  imaMrtattty.  JohiBKm  ad-^ 
imltcd  it  wasi. 

la  the  erenitig^  a  gentieman  farniMr^  who  waa 
am  a  risit  at  Dr.  Tayhiv'^  attempted  ta  dispute 
With  Jofanaoa.  ill  fovoor  ef  Aimige  Campbdfv 
who  shot  AlMatider,  Eari  of  fighntOoDe^  upeo 
kis  hafiag  felleti^  when  retveatiiig  fteea  hia 
Lerdshqi,  who,  he  belieted^  was  ahemtto  seioe 
bis  gmi,  as  ke  bad  threatened  to  dew  He  sai^ 
he  sho^  have  joat  dooe  as.  GaaipbeH  did* 
ioHMwm.  '"^Wfaeeret  weruM  daMCinaphdU 
did,  desenrea  to  be  hailed ;  not  that  I  cottJdi 
afif  a  juryman^  bsire  feiind  hioi  Wgaiijt  giiilt|i  of 
murder;  but  I  asi  g^ad  they  foaad  wMskmu  to 
convict  faini.''  The  gentietnan^fianBer  satd^ ''  A 
peer  man  has  as  dutch  hoo^nr  as  a  neb  HKm-t 
and  Campbell  ba^  that  to  defend.  Johnson 
exclsumed,  *'  A  poor  man  has  ao  honour."  The 
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Bn^ivb  yeodnrt^  M^  ditfiMi^^  prooeeded:j 
'^liOFd  Eg^iBtOtttie  WM  a  iJaiUned  feoi  lO'iua 
oa  upoa  CainpbcH^  after  beiug  waiu«d  tbsit 
Gamfibell  wwildsbootiiimifbedid."  Jgfanaoo, 
wbo  coold  not  bMr  any  tkiiiig;  like  swearings 
angrilf  replied,  ''  He  was  nof  a  dmmed  foolr 
be  OD^  tkougfat  too  well  of  CampbelK  Ue  <tict 
not  believe  QmifbeU  ^ould  be  swh  a  4ammi 
ssoiHiidveU  as  to  do  so  Atmn6d  a  Uiing/'  Hi^ 
enphafiis  ow  Amn^  acscotti|Hinied  wUb  frown^ 
ktg  lo6^6,  reproved  bi»  opponeut  a  waint  of  de*^ 
G«Hnim  m  hit  preaence. 

TUtkbi^  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  bjr 
rqoction^  wfaea  makaog  approaofaen  to-  the  acr 
quaintance  of  the  great,  I  obderved^  ^^  1  afo^ 
however,  geMratty  for  tryio^, '  Notbkig  ventare, 
laolhmg  hanre.'  Jofmeocf.  ''Very  tri»e^  $iv; 
but  I  have  always  been  nxHre  a£r aid  of  MUt^ 
iban  bopafoi  of  •ueceaa.'*  And»  iftdeed,  tboi^b 
he  had  all  just  rei^ieei  for  raok,  do  i*a«  ever 
lesB  Goarted  tbe  ftuvowr  of  the  great 

I>tHrbig'  this  inietviefw  at  Ashbottrne,  jJobasoa 
seemed  to  be  more  nntfemly  soetad,  cheeriut, 
adid  alert,  than  I  had  abnoat  ever  seea  him. 
iia  was  pvooipt  on  great  oeeasmis  and  on 
anralL  Taylor,  wboi  praised,  e^ry  tbiog  of  has 
own  In  excess,  in  i^rt>  '^  whoBe  gieese  were  all 
awans,"  aa  the  poroverh  Miysi  expi^iated  oottiae 
excelleDce  of  his  bull-dog,,  ivfaich  he  tc4d  :^, 
was  "  perfectly  well  shaped.**  Johnson,  after 
examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  repress- 
ed tbe  vaki. glory  of  owr  hoat : — **  No^  Sir,  be  is 
ncit  well  shaped;  fi>r  there  k  not  tbie  qaif^c 
tiBwdtion  lam  tbe  thidknesa  of  the  fMKhpart, 
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to  the  temdtjf — the  thin  part-^behiiiff^—wliicb 
a  boll-dog  ought  to  have.''  This  temity  was 
the  only  hard  word  that  I  heard  him  use  during 
this  interview,  and  it  will  be  observed,  he  in* 
stantly  put  another  expression  in  its  place. 
Taylor  «tid,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a 
large  one.  Johnson.  ^'  No,  Sir;  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  he  has  strength :  and  your 
argument  would  prove,  that  a  good  buU-dog 
may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse/'  It  was  amazmg 
how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  and  keenness 
upon  every  thing  that  occurred  in  conversation. 
Most  men,  whom  I  know,  would  no  more  think 
of  discussing  a  question  about  a  bull-dog,  than 
of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  floats 
in  my  memory  concerning  the  great  subject  of 
this  work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  particu- 
lar may  appear  trifling  to  some^  it  will  be 
rdished  by  others;  while  every  little  spark 
adds  something  to  the  general  blaze :  and  to 
please  the  true,  candid,  warm  admirers  of 
Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Showers 
of  them  have  been  dischaiged  at  my  ''  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;"  yet  it  still  sails 
unhurt  along  the  stream  of  time,  and  as  an  at- 
tendant upon  Johnson, 

<«  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partdces  the  gde.** 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun 
shone  bright,  we  walked^  out  together,  and 
**  pored''  for  some  time  with  placid  indolence 
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upon  an  artificial  water-fall,  whicli  Dr.  Taylor 
had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone 
across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  was  now 
somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and 
other  rubbishy  which  had  come  down  the  river, 
and  settled  close  to  it  Johnson,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from 
that  inclination  to  activity  which  will  animate, 
at  times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal, 
took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank, 
and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck 
with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly 
by,  wondering  to  liehold  the  sage  thus  curiously 
employed,  and  smiKng  with  an  humorous  satis- 
faction each  time  when  he  carried  his  point 
He  worked  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath ;  and 
having  found  a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he 
could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come,'* 
said  he,  (throwing  down  the  pole,)  "yo«  shall 
take  it  now;'*  which  I  according  did,  and 
being  a  fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble 
over  the  cascade.  This  may  be  laughed  at  as 
too  trifling  to  record ;  but  it  is  a  small  charac- 
teristic trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give 
of  ray  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark 
the  most  minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  "-fflsop  at  play,'*  is  one  of  the 
instructive  apologues  of  antiqirity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance whose  memory  was  b^inning  to  fail. 
Johnson.  *^  There  must  be  a  diseased  mind, 
where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at  seventy. 
A  man's  head.  Sir,  must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails 
sa  soon."    My  friend,  being  now  himself  sixty- 
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aght,  migjht  tbink  thus :  but  I  inagtoe,  that 
threaccre  md  Um,  the  Psalmisfs  period  of 
soood  haHian  life  ia  later  ages,  may  have  a 
fdlnre,  tbougb  there  be  no  disease  in  the  coa* 
8titatioD. 

Talkiog  o£  Rochester's  Poems,  be  said,  he 
had  giveo  them  to  Mr»  Steevena  to  eastralofiMr 
the  editiom  of  the  poets^  to  wbich  be  wa»  to 
write  Prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  oaly  tioie  I 
efer  heard  bioa  say  aoy  tiding  witty)  obseryed^ 
that  '^if  Rochester  bad  beea  castrated  biBMsel^ 
bia  eaureptioaable  poems  woidd  not  bd^e  been 
written.*"  I  asked  if  Baraet  had  ttot  given  a 
good  life  of  Roclieater.  Jobnson.  '^  We  have 
a  good  JDeatki  there  is  not  »ach  Lift*"^  I 
a&lced  whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  bepvint-' 
ed  entire:  Johnson  said,  they  wera.  I  nten* 
tinned  Lord  Hailea*s  censure  of  Prior,  in  his^ 
Preface  to  a  collection  of  *^  Sacted  Poems/^  by 
Tariona  hands,  published  by  himat  Edinbnr^ 
a  gi:eat  many  years  ago,  where  he  mentions, 
'^  those  impure  tales  which  will  be  tiie  etennal 
opprobrium  of  their  ingenious  authouc.'*  John-' 
SOB^  '*Sir^  liMd  Hailed  has  forgot.  There 
i0  nothmg  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness. 
If  JLord  Uailesr  thinks  diere  is^  he  most  be 
naore  combastible  than  other  people."  I  in* 
stanced  the  tale  of  ''  Paido  Ptrrganti  and  bi& 
Wife^"  JoHtfaoN«  ''Sir,  there  is  nothwgtbere, 
\mt  that  bia  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,,  wfaeu 
peer  Padio  was  ont  of  pocket.  No,  Sir,  Pftof 
ii^a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  aabilmed  to  tmve 
it  ^nndh^g  ia  her  lilH*ary." 
Xhe>)(po€X>iidriadt;  disi^rdei  behig  loeiiiiooH 
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ed,  I>n  Johomm  cUd  not  thkdc  it  fo  eeoMnoti  as 
I  «iippo$ed.  ^'  X)r.  Taylor  (said  lie)  is  tlie  same 
Oiieiiay  as  anotbar.  Burke  and  Reynoids  are 
the  sutne.  Beauclerke,  except  when  in  pain^ 
i^  the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself;  bnt  this  I 
do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefnlness, 
so  that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  co«^ 
tinuQDce,  the  &ame  views  of  any  thing,  it  was 
not  comfortable  to  me  to  experienoe  in  Dr. 
Johason'tf  company,  a  relief  from  this  uneasi*- 
oess.  His  steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm 
before  me  those  objects  which  my  own  feeble 
and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  presented 
in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  oouM 
not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to^day^  to  Imve  as 
many  books  about  me  as  I  could;  that  I  might 
read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I  bad  a 
desire  for  instrttction  at  tlie  time.  **  What  yo« 
read  then^  (said  he)  you  will  remember;  but  if 
y<m  liave  not  a  book  knmediately  ready »  and 
the  subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  ehance 
if  you  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it."  He 
added,  '^  if  a  man  never  has  im  eager  desire  for 
Sostmction,  he  siMMild  pnescribe  a  task  for  biin- 
«elf.  But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from 
immediate  iMclioation/' 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's 
Oiies,  while  we  were  in  the  chsuse ;  I  lemem^ 
bered  particularly  the  Ode  "  Eheufagaces'' 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgil*  was  inaccurate. 

#  I  am  infooMdiby  Mr.  iangtcn,  ^at  a  great  many  years 
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'*  We  nmst  oonsider  (raid  be)  whether  Homer 
wms  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil 
may  have  produced  the  finest  poem.  Virgil 
was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention 
of  the  structare  of  an  epick  poem,  and  for 
many  of  his  beauties/' 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
author  with  him;  but  he  had  never  read  his 
works  till  he  was  compiling  the  English  Dicti- 
onary, in  which  he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon 
very  often  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his 
having  mentioned,  that  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  might  be  compiled  from 
Bacon's  writings  alone,  and  that  he  had  once 
an  intention  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at 
least  of  bis  English  works,  and  writing  the  life 
of  that  great  man.  Had  be  executed  this  in- 
tention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mai* 
let's  life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable  merit 
as  an  acute  and  elegant  dissertation  relative  to 
its  snbject;  but  Mallet's  mind  was  not  compre- 
hensive enough  to  embrace  the  vast  extent  of 
Lord  Verulam's  genius  and  research.  Dr. 
Warburton  therefore  observed,  with  witty  just- 
ness, 'Hhat  Mallet  in  his  life  of  Bacpn  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher;  and  if  he 
should  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 

ago  he  was  present  when  this  question  was  agitated  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke;  and,  to  use  J'dinson's  phrase, 
they  "talked  their  best;"  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for 
Virgil.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited. 
How  much  must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
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roo^h,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,   he 
would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a  GeoeraL'* 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth 
there  was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson  8 
and  mine  had  told  to  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  was 
to  this  effect:  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  him,  shewn  him  much 
kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spung- 
ing-house,  having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad 
circumstances,  was  one  day,  when  Johnson 
was  at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and 
carried  to  prison  ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  undis- 
turbed, and  went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon 
which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was  present, 
could  not  suppress  her  indignation:  ^'What, 
Sir^  (said  she)  are  you  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even 
to  offer  to  go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress ;  you 
who  have  been  so  much  obliged  to  him  ?  And 
that  Johnson  answered,  ^^ Madam,  I  owe  him 
no  obligation ;  what  he  did  for  me  he  would 
have  done  for  a  dog/' 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  ab- 
solutely false:  but  like  a  man  conscious  of 
being  in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely 
vindicating  himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did 
not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on 
bis  general  character,  but  proceeded  thus: — 
*•  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentleman, 
and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ; 
but  ]  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested, 
never  knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  beHeve 
he  never  was  in  difficulties  after. the  time  when 
he  relieved  me.    I  loved  him  much;  yet,  in 
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talkinf  of  bis  general  character,  I  may  bwe 
said,  thcmgh  I  do  not  reineoiber  that  I  ever  did 
aay  60,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from 
no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  profusioti^ 
be  would  do  for  a  d<ig  what  he  would  do  for  a 
friend  :  but  I  nerer  applied  this  remark  to  any 
particular  instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his 
kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does 
not  value  his  money,  and  gives  a  lai^e  sum  to 
a  whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an  equally 
large  sum  to  reli^re  a  friend,  it  cannot  be 
esteemed  as  virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  could 
«ay  of  that  gentleman ;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  world's  ^id  to  relieve 
him.  The  remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by 
me,  was  sach  a  sally  as  might  escape  one  ivhen 
painting  a  man  highly.'' 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was 
remarkably  cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary 
for  me  to  retqrn  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed 
on  the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a 
t^ider  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him.  .  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  coQim«iii* 
eated  to  me  many  particulars^  which  areiiaMiert* 
ed  i»  this  work  in  ihekr  proper  places;  and 
once  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the 
expenoe  of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much 
mor^  than  I  imd  ^computed,  he  said,  "Why, 
Sir,  if  the  expence  were  to  beaminconv^iience, 
you  would  have  reason  to  regret  it ;  but,  if  you 
hav^  had  the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
you  could  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure 
with  it  in  any  oAier  ^Wjr.         . 
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During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
and  I  frequently  talked  with  wonderful  pleasure 
of  mere  trifles  whi(;h  had  occurred  in  our  tour 
to  the  Hebrides ;  for  it  had  left  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind.     « 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase 
to  Tnake  money,  "  Don't  you  see  (said  he)  the 
iriipropriety  of  it?  To  make  money  is  to  coin 
it :  you  should  say  get  money.*'  The  phrase, 
however,  is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But 
Johnson  was  at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions 
upon  the  genuine  English  language,  and  prompt 
.  to  repress  colloquial  barbarism;  such  as pled^' 
ing  myself y  for  undertaking ;  line,  ior  depcn^tment^ 
or  branch,  as,  the  civil  line,  the  hanking  line. 
He  wacr  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in  the 
sense  of  notion^  or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that 
idea  can  only  signify  something  of  which  an 
im^ge  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  We  may 
have  an  idea  or  image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a 
building ;  but  we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or 
i'fmge  of  an  argument  or  proposition.  Yet  we 
bear  the  sages  of  the  law  "delivering  their 
ideas  upon  the  question  under  consideration  ;'* 
and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament  "entirely 
coinciding  in  the  idea  which  has  been  ably 
stated  by  an  honourable  member;'* — or  "re- 
probating an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught 
with,  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a 
a  igreat  and  free  country."  Johnson  called 
this  "  modern  cant.'* 

.   I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
heard^  as  if  spelt  with  double  e,  heerd,  insteac| 
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o^  soun4i,Dg  iji;  herd^  as,  ia  mos^,  usua,Ily  doa^ 
He  said,  \\\^  reasQQ  was,  th*t  if  it  were  prpr 
noxxnceCi  h^4{  there  wou^  be  a  siugle^eJccep- 
tian  from  U^  Englisfr  pi;opi|iuciatioQ  of  t^Q 
syllable  ear,  and  he  thpught  it  better  not  to, 
have  that  exception. 
.  He  praiped  Grjfnger'a  **  Ode  on  $olitUjdp," 
i^,  Dodsley's  collection^  and  repeated  with 
gr^ajt  eoergy  the  exordium  : 

*^  O  Solitud^y  romaDtick  maid, 
"  Whether  by.  nodding  tpwers  you  .tread ; 
"  Or  haunt  the  desart's  tracyess  gloom, 
"  Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
*'  Or  climb  the  Andes*  clifteJ  side, 
"  Or. by  the.NjKs  coy  source^  i^bide ; 
"  Or,  staftiog  fypov  your,  half-year's  slecp^ 
"  I^rom  Hecla  vie.w  the  thawing  deep ; 
'»  Or,  at.the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
"  Tadnor's  marble  wastes-.survey.'' 

observing,  '^This,  Sir,  is  very  noble." 

Ijfi,  the  evening  our  gqntlen>^iv<-farav€^»  and 
tivp  others,  entertained^  th^mselv^s  s^d  the 
qonipany  with  a  great :nq{Qb^r)  of^  topers  on, th|) 
fiddle*  Jqhnsqn  desire^dj  to  hf^vq.  ^^  I^etfapciU- 
tipq^  ^p  thy  min^"  piayjed  over  agaio^ ,  apd 
app^afjsd  to  givp  a,  pe^fj^t.  att^tioa  to  it; 
tbpugh  he  owiiqd  to  mq.t^^tv^.wa/^.very  inse^:? 
sible  to  the^  pQW^r  of  mu^i<;k.  I)  t^jid  hini.ft}i^ 
it  affec^eid  me.tosiji^  a  <^re^^  as  oCte^  tp 
agitfite  nf)j,ii(9fvps  paif^fplly,  pirpdjacing  i^  my 
mind  alternate  sensations  of  p^th^^ic  dejectipipi 
80  that.  I  ^as^rpi^js  tpi  sfe^  ^^^\\^^i  ^^ 
daj^Qg  ret^fitipQ,  8<^'  t\i^i^l  y^M  incHn$|d:it9 
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rdsli  ibto  the  thickest  part  of  the  ftattfi^.  ^'9ir, 
(saM  b^  I  should  never  Bear  k,  if  it  made  me 
such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  amsatisfied, 
is  owiiog  to  the*  association  of  ideaa.  That  air, 
which  instan-fly  and  irresistibly  excite*  in  tlie 
Swisar^  when  in.  a  foreign  Ismd,  l^e  maladie  da 
pais,  htcsy  I  am  told,  no  intrinsick  power  of 
sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own' experience, 
that  Scotch*  reels;  though  brisk,  make  me  ma- 
ISMxcholy,  because  I  nsed*  to  hear  them  in  mjr 
my  early  yeafrs,  at  a  time  when  Mn  Pittcallied' 
fer  soldiers  "from  the  mountains  of  the  north,** 
atid  numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going* 
abroad;  never  to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in 
"  The  Beggar's'Oi^era,.'*  many  of  which  are  very 
soft,  never  fail  to  rendfermi^gay,  because  they 
are  associated  with  the  warm  senlBations,  and 
high  spirits,  ofXondon; 

This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of 
erdinsrty  composition  were*  played  with  no 
great  skill,  my  frame  was  agitated,  and  F  was 
conscious  of  generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Jbhn- 
son,  as^  my  preceptor  and'  friend,  mixed  with 
an  afibctionate  regret  that  he  was-  an*  old  man, 
whom  P  should  probably^  lose  in  a  shorts  tima 
I  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the  point  of 
my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection  for 
him  were  in  full  f^low.  I  said  to  him,  '^  My 
dear  Sir,  we  must  meet  every  year^  if  you  don't 
quarjoelwith  mer  Johnson.  ''Nay«  Sir,,  you 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  withme,  thaol  with 
you.  Mj^rc^pftrdfop  yotbis^^gireftter  almost  than 
I  have  wwdis  tcrexpiwv;  but  I  do^n^t-chuse  to 
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be  always  repeating  it;  write  it  down  in  the 
first  leaf  of  your  pocket  book,  and  never  doubt 
of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  biq[i  of  misery  being  "the  doom 
of  man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes."  Yet  I  observed  that  things 
were  done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness ; 
grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  publick  amusement 
were  contrived,  and  crowded  with  company. 
Johnson,  "  Alas,  Sir,  these  are  all  only  strug- 
gles for  happiness^  When  I  first  entered  Rai\e- 
lagh,  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to 
my  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he" 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that 
not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all 
that  brilliant  circle,  that  was  not  afraid  to  go 
home  and  think;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each 
individual  there,  would  be  distressing  when 
alone."  This  reflection  was  experimentally 
just.  The  feeling  of  languor,*  which  succeeds 
the  animation  of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe 
pain;  and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 

#  Pope  mentions* 

*'  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 

But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  subject  in 
"  Virtue,  an  Ethick  Epistle,"  a  beautiful  apd  instructive 
poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1758;  who,  treating  rf 
pleafure  in  excess,  says, 

^'  Till  languor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bliss, 
*'  Confess  that  man  was  never  made  for  this." 
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thousand  disappointments  and  vexations  rush 
in  and.  excruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my 
fair  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered 
with  hopes  of  success;  or  having  some  favourite 
scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
that  wretchedness  of  which  we  had  been  talk- 
ing. Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  may  sometimes 
be  so  as  you  suppose;  but  my  conclusion  is  in 
general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  confer- 
ence by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a 
pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumu  night, 
looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  dis- 
course to  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  My 
friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most  benignant  frame 
of  mind.  **  Sir,  (said  he)  I  do  not  imagine  that 
all  things  will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately 
after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Providence 
will  be  explained  to  us  very  gradually."  1 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether,  although  the 
words  of  some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong 
in  support  of  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that  the 
denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would  not 
literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "Sir,  you 
are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punishment  in  a 
future  state.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  sure 
that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  liable  to  offend 
against  God.  We  do  not  know  that  even  the 
angels  are  quite  in  a  state  of  security :  nay,  we 
know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen.  It  may, 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  both  men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  rec- 
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iitode,  (kfaait  Ibey  ahoidd  haVetsMiknially^^bn^ 
tliein  (the  pusisfaraeot  of  those  srho  hure  devi- 
ated  from  it ;  lint  we  may  hofe  th^i  by  «oaie 
other  means  a  fidl  fnom  rectitude  raay  he  pre- 
sented. Some  of  tke  texts  of  JSertptave  upon 
titts  ankgect  aite,  as  <yx>a  «bser?e,  iadfied  strott^:; 
but  4hey  may  admit  lof  a  mkigftted  iotei^eta* 
tioM.^  He  talked  to  me  upon  thiB  zwfnl  and 
ddicaite  queslkm  in  a  gentie  tooe^  and  as  i£ 
afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper,  I  aceompanied  Jum  to  liis 
apartQKnt,  and  at  my  request  be  dicteted  to  me 
an  aff9ument  in  favoitr  of  the  negro  who  mm 
then  daiming  Us  liberty^  in  mik  action  in  ihe 
Court  of  Sesfflon  in  Scotland.  He  bad  ahrayn 
been  very  zealous  against  darary  in  eMry 
form,  in  nrhich  I  Mrithnfl  deference  thought tiiat 
he  discovered  ^  a  zeal  without  knonriedge^'' 
Upon  one  oecasion,  when  in  company  witfi 
some  very  graw  men  al  Oxford,  liis  toast  ivas, 
'^  Kerens  to  the  next  insurrection  «f  the  negroes 
in  the  Wei^  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  West  Indian  and  American'  settlers 
a]^ared  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
Towards  the  eonclnsion  of  his  ^'  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,**  he  says,  ^  how  is  it  that  we  bav e 
tke  lottilest  j^lps  for  liberty  among  the  ^ri? ^t^ 
of  negroes?"  and  in  bis  conversation  with  ]Mb% 
WHkM,  heasked^  ^  Where  did  Beekfoid  md 
Trecothick  learn  English  r  That  Ti^^biek 
codd  both  speak  and  vrite  good  Boglish  is 
well  known.  I  myself  was  favoarod  with  his 
corresponden(Qe  cancer  ning  the  braireCorsicnns; 
And  that  Beekford  could  speak  it  with  a  spirit 
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o(  boMSt  Twoldtiota  ^ien  to  bis  Majedfy,  as  his 
**  Mtbftil  Lord-Maforr  x>f  London."  ns  comme^ 
fli6rdted  hy  tbe  Boble  monilinent  erects  to  him 
in  Qkiihlhall. 

The  angaafent  dictated  by  Di*.  Johnson  was 
as  feliowB : 

**  It  mtfst  be  agreed  that  ih  sonie  aifes  many 
ttHHtB^Mes  have  had  paH  iof  tbeir  inhabitants  in 
a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  tnay  be  doubted  wbe^ 
ther  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural 
eondition  of  than.  It  h  impossible  not  to  t:on- 
cfeive  that  men  in  theik*  original  stale  were 
e^xoA ;  aud  rery  difficult  to  inMgtne  how  one 
Wtfald  be  subjected  to  another  but  by  violent 
computeibUv  Ad  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit 
bis  libeKy  by  a  crime ;  but  he  cantiot  by  thai 
critafe  l0ribit  the  liberty  of  his  children.  What 
is  ti*iie  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a 
captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  cot^ 
quiring  euemy  on  condition  of  perpetual  ser^ 
vitude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can 
entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ;  fur  no 
mati  can  stipulate  vrithoUt  commission  -for 
another.  The  condition  which  he  himself  ac- 
fcepts^  his  son  or  grandfeoh  perhaps  would  have 
rejedtfed.  If  we  should  admin  what  perhaps 
may  with  more  reason  be  denied,  that  there  are 
certain  relations  between  man  and  man  which 
way  make  slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it 
(At  iiever  be  proved  that  he  who  is  now  suing 
for  his  freedom  ever  fetood  in  any  of  those  rela- 
tions. He  is  certainly  subject  by  no  law^  but 
that  of  violence^  to  bis  present  muster;  who 
pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedtaice,  but  that  be 
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bought  him  from  a  merehant  of  slmes,  whose 
right  to  sell  him  never  was  examioed.    It  is 
said  that  accordiDg  to  the  constitutions  of  Ja-» 
maica  be  was  legally  enslaved ;  these  coMtitu- 
tions  are  merely  positive;  and  apparency  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever 
is  exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery 
without  appeal ;  by  whatever  fraud  or  violaice 
he  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the 
merchant's  power.     In  our  own  time  Princes 
have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose  care  they 
were  entrusted,  that  they  might  have  an  Euro* 
pean  education ;  but  when  once  they  were 
brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little 
would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs. 
The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  Negro  noredrei^* 
His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testi<» 
mony  against  him.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
moral  right,  should  ever  give  way  to  political 
convenience.     But  if  temptations  of  interest 
are  sometimes  too  strong  for  liuman  virtue,  lejt 
us  at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  po 
'temptation  to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case,  there 
is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and   no   con- 
venience on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island 
can  neither  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking 
away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the  human 
species.    The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this  :*-*- 
No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  another : 
the   defendant  is,   therefore,   by  nature  free: 
The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited 
before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away :  That  the 
defendant  has  by  any  act  forfeited  the  rights  of 
nature  we  require  to  be  proved;  and  if  no 
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|M^oof  of  6ach  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt 
not  bat  tbe  justice  of  tlie  coart  will  declare  bim 
free.** 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  ailment  fairly  upon 
this  particular  case ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was 
in  the  right  But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most 
solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  Slave  Tt^ade.  For  I  will  reso- 
lutely say — that  his  nnfovonrable  notion  of  it 
was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false 
information.  The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt 
which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to 
obtain  an  act  of  our  Legislature,  to  al>olish  so 
very  important  and  necessary  a  branch  of 
commercial  interest,  must  have  been  crushed 
at  once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots 
who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast 
body  of  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  whose 
immense  properties  are  involved  in  that  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could  be 
no  danger.  The  encours^emeat  which  the 
attefmpt  has  received  excites  my  wonder  and 
indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior 
abilities  have  supported  it ;  whether  from  a  love 
of  temporary  popularity,  when  prosperous;  or 
a  love  of  general  mischief  when  desperate,  my 
opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  states  which 
in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  rohhery  to  an 
innumerable  class  of  our  fellow^subjects ;  but 
it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  African 
Savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from 
massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own 
country,  and  introduces  into  a  much  happier 
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«ti&te  df  lifb  t  esp^bktlljr  o^w  wheo  tfa«ir  palsia^ 
to  th«  West  Ittdi«s  Mid  tb«if  tt««t(xi«fkt4b«rt)  Hi 
humanely  regalated.  To  abolish  that  (Miefe- 
woald  be  to 

«       —I  shut  tke  gatei  of  meicy  on  maakiiid.'^ 

Whatever  may  have  passed  e)»e*#liet«  tim~ 
ceming  it,  The  Hotnst:  ep  LoAi>«  hy^yatmA 
independent; 

Intaminatus  fu^;it  hteoribus ; 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  wane: 

I  hftve  read,  ^dnTerilred,  imd  thtm^i  tbWh 
upon  the  sabject,  and  would  reeomdieitd  to  ftll 
-who  are  Mpable  of  ctMivtctidUi  laH  ettf^l^t 
Tract  by  my  learned  «ind  ingenioM  fHead 
John  Ranby,  Esq.  entitled  "Doflbis  oa  tbe 
Abolition  <^  the  Slave  Trtide."  T«  Mr.  Rauby's 
••Doubts,'*  1  ivill  ap^ly  Lord  Chaueellw* 
Hardwicke%  expreidsion  in  ptiaise  of  a  8eotdi 
Lavi^  Book,  ^sailed  *DirIetoia's  Dubbt^;'  ttts 
Dmbts,  (said  bis  Lordship,)  are  better  thati 
most  people's  (krtainties"  ' 

When  I  said  ttow  to  JohKiMn,  thai  I  -W*» 
afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  "No,  Sir,  (teid 
he,)  I  dou^'t  bare  though  I  »it  sill  night  with 
yod.*^  Thfs  w%M  an  animated  i^peeoh  from  « 
maift  ift  his  sixty-ninth  y«ar. 

Had  I  been  as  attett^enetto  dlsplea^Mm 
as  I  ought  to  hav«beetf,  I  know  not  but  this 
vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  bat  I  itaUickity 
entered  upon  the  controveTsy  lidttc^nittf  Ihe 
right  of  Gyeat^Btifain  t&  Ut  AtaerkHi  wd 
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attwifted  to  argiiehifevt(mr<if*oinr  feltow-«tib^ 
jeete««n  the  irtiier side  ef  the  Aifam tick.  IkiBiited 
that  America  might  be  yery  weU  g^rveroed,  mtd 
made  to  yiehl  fiuficieot  reveeae  by  the  tiiemis 
of  nffluencej  as  exemplified  in  irdand^  while  the 
people  jraght  be  pleasfxi  mth  the  imtgination 
df  ^eir  particapatiag  of  tbe  British  censtitti- 
ti0D,  by  baviiig  a  body  of  repreaentatives,  with-' 
out  whose  consent  money  could  not  be  exacted 
from  them.  Johnaoa  could  not  bear  my  thus 
opposing  his  avowed  opbioo,  wbich  he  had 
e»arted  kiotself  with  ao  extreme  degree  of 
heat  to  enforce;  and  the  riolent  agitation  into 
vMdk  be  was  thrown^  white^Miswering,  or  rather 
repmnaAdio^  me,  daraied  me  so,  that  f  heartily 
repeated  of  nay  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject.  I  myself,  bowever,  grew  warm, 
and  the  tdiange  was  great,  from  the  calm  state 
of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  bad  a 
little  before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  par- 
Hameot,  in  which  I  alleged  that  any  questiot}, 
bowever  unreasonable  or  unjust,  might  be  cai^ 
ried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and  I  spoke  With 
high  admiration  of  the  Roman  Senate;  as  if 
composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve 
what  they  should  think  best  for  their  country. 
Adyiirieiul  would  allow  no  such  character  to  the 
Roman  Senate;  and  he  maintained  that  thcf 
British  Pariiameat  was  not  cormpt,  and  that^ 
there  was  no  occasion  to  cornet  its  members  ^ 
Malting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  ques^ 
tion  of  great  importance  before  Parliameut,  any 
qu^^n  in  which  a  man  might  wA  tery  welt 
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vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He  said 
there  had  beeo  none  in  his  time  except  that  re- 
specting America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was 
produced  by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was 
not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easjr  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened^  that 
we  were  after  an  hour  or  two  very  willing  to. 
separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24, 1  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up,  and  find- 
ing that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was 
quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  bed-side,  and 
he  talked  with  as  much  readiness  and  gocni  hu^ 
mour  as  ever.  He  recommended  me  to  plant 
^  considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm 
which  I  had  purchased,,  and  he  made  several 
calculations  of  the  expense  and  profit;  (or  he 
Relighted  in  exercising  his  mind  on  the  science 
of  numbers.  He.pressed  upon  me  the  import-' 
ance  pf  planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient 
manner,  quoting  the  saying,  ''  In  hello  non  licet 
bi$  errare  ;"  and  adding,  "  this  is  equally  true  in 
planting." 

"  I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
hospitality;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on 
su^CQunt  of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson 
visited  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote 
which  had  escaped  my  friend's  recollection, 
and  at  hea^ng  which  repeated  he  smiled.  Oue 
evening,  when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank 
delivered  this  message ;  "  Sir,  Dr.Taylor  sends 
his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine 
with  him  to-morrow.    He  has  got  a  hare.'~ 
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''-My  coiopliinents  (said  Joho80D)and  III  dine 
with  him — hare  or  rabbit**^ 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my 
journey  northwards.  I- took  my  post-chaise 
from  the  Green  Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ash- 
bourne, the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil 
gentlewoman,  courtseying  very  low,  presented 
n^e  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ; 
to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  baud* 
writing,  an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity 
of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon 
one  of  the  boards. of  my  original  Journal  at  this 
time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement 
of  my  readers: 

"  M.  KILLTNGLET^  duly  waits  vpan^ 
Mr.  Bos  well,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for 
this  favour  ;  'whenever  he  comes  this  way,  hopes 
for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  j^s- 
well  Tiame  t/ie  house  to  his  ej^tensive  acquiant- 
ancCy  it  would  be  a  singular  favour  conferred  on 
one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  other 
return  but  lier  most  grateful  thanks^  and  sincerest 
players  for  his  happiness  in  time^  and  in^  a  blessed 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  mom.'^ 

Prom  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a 
considerable  accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store. 
I  communicated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always  placed 
deserved  confidence ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  me 
concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I 
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hope,  grabt  lae  theiv  indU^ence  for  bcve  msert- 
ing  it :  **  It  is  not  once  er  twice  going  over  it 
(sajTS  Sir  William)  that  will  satisfy^  me  ;  for  I 
fmd  in  it  a  high,  degvee  of  instruction  as  weli  a^ 
entertaiament ;  and  t  derive  more  benefit  fi^oia 
Dr.  JehiisonV  adlmirable  discussions  than  I 
should  be  able  to  draw^  fpo«i  his  personal  con- 
versatitm ;  for,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  roan  m 
the'  world  to  whom  He  discloses  his  sentiments 
so  freely  as  to  yowseWL" 

1  cannot  omit  a  eurionB  ciremnefonee  wfaick 
occurred  at  Edensor-inn,.  close  by  Chatswortb, 
to^  survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had*  gone 
a  considerable  way  out  of  my  road  toScotk^nd. 
The  inn  was  then  keptby  a  very  jolly  landlord, 
whose  name,  I  think,  was  Mafton.  He  hap- 
pened tch  mentioB  that  "^  the  eelelmited  9r.^ 
JMinson.  had  beew  in  hi»  boose/'  I  inq^tur^d^ 
wko^  this  Dr.  Johnson  wasi  that  I  might  hear 
my  list's  notian-  ot^  him.  "  Sir,  (said  be,) 
Johnson,,  the  great  writer;  Oddity^  as  liiey  eali 
hint.  H^s  the  greatest:  writer  in  England;  ha 
writes  far  the  ministry  The  has^acorrespond^ce 
abroad,  and  tets^tfiem  know  whatfs  gmn^<m\'' 

My  friend,  who^had  a  thorough  depeadeiiG# 
upon  the  authenticity  of  m9^  retetion  without 
any  embellishment^  bs  falsehood  ov  fiction  is  too 
gently  ealfed^  laughed  a  good  deal'  at  tiiis  re* 
prefl(en«Bition>  ei  hinDself 

«  MY  DEAR  siE,  "  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29;  ITTT* 

•*  Bt  the  first  post  I  inform  you:  of  my  saffe 
arrival  at  my  own  house,  and  that  T  had  the 
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comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and  children  all  in 
good  health. 

"  When  r  look  back  upon  our  late  interview, 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered  ex;peetatioQ 
better  tha&  almoBt  afiy  scheme  of  happiness  that 
I  Qver  pqtiid  ei^ecutioo.  My  Journal  is  stoted 
with  wisdom  and  wit ;.  and  my  memory  is  filled 
vMith.tbe  recoUectiOP  of  lively  and  afiectieoate 
f^liogs*  ^hicb:  now,  I  think,  yield  vm  more 
s^tisl^iOQ  th^n  at  the  time  when  they,  were 
fiffit  e^qitedv  h  have  experienced  this,  upon 
other  occasions..  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
yiou.will  explain  it  to  me;  for  it  siejems  wonder- 
ful that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  dis- 
tance than:  when  near.  I  wifih.  you  may  find 
3^i]ur9elf  in  a  humour  to  do  me  thi3  fiayour ;  but. 
Ijfil^ter  myself^witb. no  strQDghopeof.it ;  for  I; 
hi^ve  obsf^ved,  that^  unless  upon  very  serioua 
cfica^i^mi  your  letters  to  me  are>iu>t  ammers  to 
those  which  I  write.*" 

[L  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  .that  I 
hadfmeQtioned.to  him  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
ipan  who  had  told  me  the  story^so  much  tohist 
disadvantage,  the  truth'  of  which  he  had  com<^ 
pleMy  refuted!;  far  that  my  bavii^  done  so 
might,  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence^ 
and  cdOSa^d  onefwhose.^ociety  I'valued!: — there#^ 
fpc^^earnestljF  requestifigL that  no  notice  might 
bfttaken.of  it,toyany,b0dy>  till  I, should  be  in. 
Xftfl^P%,aqd  b^e^au opportunity  to  talk  itwer 
with  the  gentleman.]  • 
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^^  TO   JAMES   B06WELL,   ESQ. 
^^  DEAR   SIR, 

"  You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered, 
why  no  letter  has  come  from  me.  What  you 
wrote  at  yoar  return,  had  in  it  such  a  strain  of 
cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I 
could  not  well  do  what  you  wished;  I  had  no 
need  to  vex  you  with  a  refusal.     I  have  seen 

Mr. ,  aud  as  to  him  have  set  all  right, 

without  any  inconvenience,  so  for  as  I  know,  to 
you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You 
may  now  be  at  ease. 

'*  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the 
kindness  that  you  shewed  in  coming  so  long 
a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you 
so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  matter, 
I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than 
I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear 
enemy  and  all  her  little  people  all  well,  and  had 
no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I  think 
on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

*'  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the 
Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse;  yet  I  staid  on, 
and  at  Litchfield  was  very  ill.  Travelling, 
however,  did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons 
to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beau- 
clerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

''  Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday, 
but  I  was  not  there.    Langton  has  another 
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wench.^  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young 
brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a 
yery  large  sum,  and  their  expenses  are  propor« 
tionate. 

"  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And 
I  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  difficuk  and 
laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am  b^ter  by 
purges,  abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am 
yet,  however,  much  behind-hand  in  my  health 
and  rest. 

^^  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally 
commended ;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had  tiie 
honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising  his 
excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice 
to  that  of  the  public. 

'^  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  once 
more  for  your  visit;  you  did  me  great  honour^ 
and  I  hope  met  with  nothing  that  displeas- 
ed you.  I  staid  loDg  at  Ashbourne,  not 
much  pleased,  yet  auk  ward  at  departing:  I 
then  went  to  Litchfield,  where  f  found  my 
friend  at  Stow-hillfvery  dangerously  diseased. 
Such  i»  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  what- 
ever it  be,  for  therd  is  isurely  something  beyond 
it. 

"  Well,  now  I  hope  all  is  well.  .Write  as 
soon  as  you  can  to,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  servant, 

**  8au*  Johnson.** 

"  London,  Nov.  39,  1776. 

#  A  daughter  bom  to  him. 
t  Mrs.  Aston 

VOL.   III.  R 
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<<  MT  DEAR  8i&>  Ediidbcurgh,  Nov.  29, 1777. 

^*  This  day's  post  has  at  length  reliei^  me 
frooi  mindk  uneasiness,  by  bringing  me  a  letter 
|ii#m  you.  1  was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy ; — on 
fliy  own  account  aad  yours.  I  was  very  anx- 
ions  to  be:  secured  against  any  bad  conse- 
quences from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the 
gentleniaii's  name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to 
yojur  disadvantage ;  and  as  I  could  hardly  sup- 
^s€  it  possible,  tiiat  you  would  delay  .so  long 
lo  udake  me  ^asy,  ^unless  you  were  ill,  I  was 
not  a  little  apprehensive  abomt  you.  You  must 
not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you^hat 
.y4Mi  ajppear  to  roe  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon 
this  occaiioB.  The  *  anmrdly  caution  which 
gavejfounoj)leMSures^w^s  suggested  to  me  by  a 
^friend  heire,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  strange 
iftorif,  and  the  d/^ectioa^f  its  falsity,  as  an  in- 
stance hoftr  jone  umj  be  deceived  by  what  is 
a^^arenUy  very  good  lUuthority.  But, ,  as  I  dm 
still  fiersiia4e4f  that  as  I  might  have  obtdned 
the  truth,  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's 
aam^  Ai  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  ioaqpot  see 
that  you  are  just  in  blaming  mj  caption. .  3ut 
if  you  if  ere  ever  so^^ust  i^  .your  disapprobation, 
might  ytfU  .jDjUt  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with 
me? 

**  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  passed  some  iime  with  my  father 
very  comfortably.    ' 
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'*  I  am  engaged  in  a  oriininal  prMecntioii 
against  a  country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  is  no 
statute  against  such  abominable  conduct;  but 
it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  yon  for  your  assistance  in  this  ex- 
traordinary trial.  I  ever  am,  my  dear  8ir, 
**  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 
^*  James  Bos  well.'* 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Negro 
cause^  by  the  court  of  Session,  which  by  those 
who  hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regokited 
slavery  in  abomination  (of  which  number  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none,)  should 
be  remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the 
credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went  upon  a  much 
broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somersa, 
which  was  decided  in  England  ;*  being  truly 
the  general  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation of  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  a  fl-ee 
country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Kmghty 
a  native  of  AfHca,  having  been  brought  to  Ja- 
maica jn  the  usual  course  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island, 
bad  attended  his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it 
was  officioqsly  suggested  to  him  that  he  would 
be  found  eqtitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  ^- 
mitetion.  K[e  ajc^ordjugly  brought  his  action, 
in  the  coprse  of  wliicli  the  advocate  on  both 

*  See  State  Trials,  Vol.  XI,  p.  339,  and  Mr.  Hargraye's 
argument. 
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sides  did  theuitelvea  great  honoar.  Mr.  Mac- 
laqrin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnsoo,  for  his 
ai^umeDt*  id  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr. 
Macconochie  distinguished  himself  on  the  same 
side,  by  his  ii^nuity  and  extraordinary  re- 
search. Mr*  CuUen,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
discovered  good  information  and  sound  reason- 
ing ;  in  which  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
James  Fergusson,  remarkable  for  a  manly  un- 
derstanding, and  a  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas 
generoi^ly  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty 
stranger.  Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  w|)ich 
has  been  so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objec* 
tioD  to  his  powerful  abilities  in  parliament,  was 
no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own  country. — 
And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable 
question  he  impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his 
audiepce,  with  such  feelings  as  were  produced 
.  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  orations  of  anti- 
quity. This  testimony  I  liberally  give  to  the 
excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many 
political  topicks ;  yet  I  persuade  myself  with- 
out malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  decided  for  the  negro.    But  four  of 

t  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : 

^'  Quamvis  itle  nigor,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses.** 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  less  strange  than 
true,  that  a  brother  advocate  in  considerable  practice,  but  of 
whom  {t  certainly  cannot  be  said,  Ingenuas  didiHt  fiieUter 
artes,  asked' Mr.  Maelanrin,  with  a  &ceof  ffippant  assurance, 
**  Are  these  wtrds  your  own  ?" 
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their  number,  the  Lord  Presideiit,  Lord  Elli- 
ock.  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington,  re- 
solutely maintained  the  lawfulness  of  the  status^ 
which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as 
in  old  Greece  aud  Rome*  ^ 

<*  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

^  DEAR  SIR, 

"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all 
express  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and 
I  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family.  May 
your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have 
been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not 
grow  worse. 

*'  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you 
are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may 
be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  add  a  misde- 
meanour :  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not 
capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  You  cannot  want  matter:  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

''Mr.  Shaw,  the  autbour  of  the  Gaelick 
Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request  for 
him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be  ap-. 
pointed  Chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regi- 
ments. 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has 
happened  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs. 
Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair-dressing  pin  into 
her  eye;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it 
from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss 
Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  bet- 

K  3 
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ter.    Mrs.  li'l^Iliams  is  in  «t  very  poMr  Mute  of 

Il6ftlth. 

^  If  I  should  write  od,  I  should,  perlmpis, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will 
content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  lote  to 
think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you ;  and  thatf 
am^  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok.** 
*  Dfoember  ^7, 1T77. 


<<  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON^ 

^  DEAR  sift^  ^  Edinborgk,  Jan.  S,  177S. 

**  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year 
are  mixed  wilb  complaint:  mine  must  be  so 
too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  very  ill, 
having  been  confined  to  the  house  these  lliree 
months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarm* 
ing  symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  dis- 
tress whidi  the  person,  upon  every  account 
most  dear  to  me,  suffered  ;  and  of  the  dismal 
state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was: 
adding,  that  I  never  stood  uo^ore  in  need  of  his 
consoling  philosophy.] 

^*  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Vohisenns,  according  to  the  custom  of  literary 
men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  **  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate''  I  earnestly diesire tran- 
quillity. Bpna  res  qtnes ;  but  I  fear  I  shall 
never  attain  it:  for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow 


• 
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•'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
'^  Your  most  affectionate  huooibl^  servant, 

^'Jamw  Bo^weu/." 

'^  to  JAMES  BOSWELL^  ESQ. 

'^  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last  it 
is  proper  to  return  some  answer,  however  little 
I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  'rea- 
sonable, and  not  disproportionate  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disorder.  I  hope  our  physical 
friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear 
of  a  consumption  at  an  end  :  a  little  care  and 
exercise  will  then  restore  her.  London  is  a 
good  air  for  ladies ;  and  if  you  bring  hpr  hi- 
ther, I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me^ — I 
will  retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accom- 
modation. Behave  kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her 
cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem^o  call  for  tenderness.— 
Know  then,  that  in  the  jBrst  month  of  the  pre- 
sent year  I  verj;  highly  esteem  and  very  cor- 
dially love  you.  1  hope  tp  tell  you  this  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ; 
and  why  should  we  trouble  oursielves  to  tell  or 
hear  it  oftener  ? 

**  Tell  Veronica,  Eupheniia,  and  Alexander^ 
that  t  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  maiiy 
happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  gause  much  to 
R  4 
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my  wind.    Ldrd  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord: 

Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  libaly  •  Lord  Haiies's 

name  reproaches  me ;  bat  if  he  saw  my  languid 

n^ect  of  my  own  aflairs,  he  wonld  ratib^  pity 

than  result  my  neglect  of  his.     I  hope  to  mend, 

Mt  ttnMi  vimmet  andcis. 

^'  I  am»  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

''Sam.  Johnsok." 
**  Jan.  24^  1778. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-tra?elIer,  Joseph.*^ 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty*s  Justices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster ; 
kept  a  r^ular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great 
district;  and  discharged  his  important  trust, 
for  many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson, 
who  had  an  eager  and  unceasiug  curiosity  to 
know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that 
he  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole 
winter,  to  hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits  ; 
but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr. 
Welch's  health  being  impaired^  he  was  advised 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate ;  and  John- 
son, by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chamier,  pro- 
cur^  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
a  promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  Government 
allowed  him,  should  not  be  discontinued.  Mr. 
Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter  Anne,  a  yomig  lady  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  literature. 
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**  TO  6AUMDIR8  WELCH,   ESQ.  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
COFFEE-HOUSE,  ROME, 

<'  DSAft  iIR» 

*'  To  have  Huffered  one  of  my  best  and 
dearest  friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in 
foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very 
shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the 
truth  is,  diere  was  no  particular  time  in  which 
I  had  any  thing  particular  to  say ;  and  general 
expressions  of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long 
friendship  has  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

'*  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information 
from  the  news-papers  wherever  you  go,  for  the 
English  keep  no  secret;  and  of  other  things, 
Mrs.  Nollekins  informs  you.  My  intelligence 
could  therefore  be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy  *s 
letters  made  it  unnece^ary  to  write  to  you  for 
information:  I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out 
of  humour,  to  find  that  motion,  and  nearer 
approaches  to  the  sun,  did  not  restore  your 
health  so  fast  as  I  expected.  Of  your  healtJi, 
the  accounts  have  lately  been  more  pleasing ; 
and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to 
myself  a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have 
gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be 
improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 
observations  which  your  journies  and  various 
residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accu- 
mulate. You  have  travelled  with  this  felicity, 
almost  peculiar  to  yourself,  that  your  compa- 
nion is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  journey's 
end ;  but  you  are  to  live  on  ^together,  to  help 
each  other's  recollection,  and  to  supply  each 
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other's  omisrioiifL  The  worid  has  few  greater 
pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy, 
ID  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  e?ents  through  which  they 
haTe  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  compa^ 
nion  able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past 
Yon  and  your  fellow-traveller  hare  this  comfort 
in  store,  that  yoor  conversation  will  be  not 
easily  exhausted ;  one  will  always  be  glad  to 
say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing  to 
hear. 

That  you  may  enjoy  tiiis  pleasure  toi^,  your 
health  must  have  your  consteut  attentioji.  I 
suppose  you  propose  to  return  this  year.  There 
is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not  come  hither  before 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  foil  gradu- 
ally into  the  inconveniencies  of  yoor  native 
clime.  July  seems  to  be  the  proper  month. 
August  and  September  will  prepare  y<m  for 
the  winter.  After  having  travelled  so  for  to 
find  health,  you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it 
at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  effectu- 
ally prove  it. 

*^  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constaot 
and  copious  journal.  She  must  not  expect  to 
be  welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  great 
mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her  jour- 
nal often,  and  set  down  what  she  inds  herself 
to  have  omitted,  that  sKe  may  trust  to  memory 
as  little  as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  con- 
fused by  a  quick  succession  of  things :  and  she 
will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth 
of  her  own  narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to 
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some  written  memortitb.  If  sbe  has  satifified 
I^rselftrith  faints,  instead  of  ^U  representations, 
let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now  while  her 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's 
memory  may  help  her.  If  she  observes  this 
direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain ; 
for  she  will  bring  home  a1)ook  with  which  she 
may  entertain  herself  to  the  end  of  lift.  If  it 
were  not  now  too  late,  I  would  advise  her  to 
note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  any 
thing  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind. 
Let  her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can 
recollect  them ;  for  faint  as  they  may  already 
be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreason- 
ably when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish  to 
know  something  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your 
benevolence  with  no  account  of  health.  The 
hand  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon 
me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harass- 
ed with  convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulen- 
cies at  my  stomach  ;  and  restless  nights  make 
heavy  days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by 
complaints,  and  therefore  1  will  make  an  end. 
When  we  meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares 
and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  can, 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had 
gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
better;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my 
power. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam-  Johnson/' 

"  Feb.  3,  1778.  '  " 
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Hiis  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice 
how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage,  aod  will 
therefore  be  of  very  great  use,  is  another  emi-. 
nent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affectionate 
heart* 

^*  TO  BR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
**  MT  DEAR  SIR,  "  Ediubu^h,^  Feb.  26,  1778. 

**  Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month, 
to  thank  you  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I 
cannot  say;  for  my  mind  has  been  rn better 
health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some  years 
past  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could 
send  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on 
the  n^roe's  cause,  which  he  wishes  you  to 
read,  and  correct  any  errours  that  there  may 
be  in  the  language;  for,  (says  he,)  *  we  live  in 
a  critical,  though  not  a  learned  age ;  and  ]  seek 
to  screen  myself  under  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I 
communicated  to  him  your  apology  for  keeping 
the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals'  so  long.  He  says, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in 
a  state  of  languor.  Why  should  a  sober 
Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fi^na- 
tick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?*'  I  envy  his 
Lordship's  comfortable  constitution ;  but  well 
do  I  know  that  languor  and   dejection  will 

#  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  un- 
broken. Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  months  hefqve  him, 
and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  rin^  which  Johnson 
received  with  tenderness,  as  a  kind  memorial.  His  regard 
was  constant  for  his  friend  Mr.  Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom, 
Jane  is  married  to  "Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  whose  merit 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  from  me. 
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afflict  the  best,  however  excellent  theic  prioci^- 
pies.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes's 
opinion  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have  had 
it  for  some  time.  My  excuse  then  for  procras* 
tination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  co- 
pied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that 
it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send 
it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it 
sooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  pc^rson. 

'*  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  Gob,  a  good  deal 
better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment : 
but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for 
her  to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of 
Hyde-Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me 
to  the  metropolis;  for  she  is  so  different  from 
you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling;, and 
she  is  so  anxious  about  her  children  that  she 
thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance 
from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go 
to  some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she 
can  have  them  with  her. 

*^  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th 
of  next  mcmth,  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglass 
counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition 
between  X>uke  Hamilton  and  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill : 
though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she  has  always 
been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose, 
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holds  his  vL$n^  place  ^  font  bveakfital*^ 
table.* 

"  I  ever  am,  my  deaur  Sir, 

^  Your  affectioBate  humble  servant, 

'V Jambs  Boswbll.'? 

TO  THE   SAME* 
*'  MT  DEAR  SIR,  "  Edinkir^,  Feb.  £8,  1778, 

"  You  are  at  present  bugy  among  the 
English  poets,  preparing,  for  the  pnblick  in- 
struction  and  entertainment,  Prefaoes,  biograr 
phical  and  ariticaU  It  will  not,  therefore,  b^ 
out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision 
of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  ^ 
lady  and  me  concerning  a  passage  in  Parnell. 
That  poete  tell  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted  his 
cell 

< . \ —  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

«  To  find  if  books  or  swains  repOTt  it  right ; 

*  (For  yet  by  swains  aUme  the  world  he  knew, 

*  Whose  feet  came  wand'ripg  o'er  the  nightly  clevO 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here; 
for  as  the  Hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were 
formed  from  the  reports  both  of  books  and 
swains,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us, 
and  let  us  have  your  reasons. 

*'  What  do  you  say  to  *  TtLxation  no  Tyranmf 
now,  after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  confes- 
sion, or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech 

#  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Drqipore,  humorously  ehsejrved, 
that  I^yetl  us^d  to  breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  roll,  which 
Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crumb  for  himself,  threw  to  his 
humble  friend. 
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sfaonhl  be  called?  I  never  diflered  from  you 
ki  politick,  but  upon  two  points,  the  Middlesex 
ElectioD,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  AmericaaB 
by  tbe  ^itisfa  Houaes  of  Repreatntatives.  There 
is  a  cJmrm  in  the  word  ParUamentj  so  I  avoid 
it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret 
that  the  King  doe«  not  see  it  to  be  better  for 
him  to  receive  constitutional  supplies  from  his 
American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own 
assemblies,  where  his  Royal  Person  is  repre- 
sented, than  through  tbe  medium  of  his  British 
subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be 
greater  when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions* 
than  if  *the  rays  of  regal  bounty'*  were  *to 
shine'  upon  America,  through  that  dense  and 
troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Parliament. 
But,  enough  of  this  subject;  for  your  angry 
voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still  sounds  awful 
in  my  mind's  ears  J* 
"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servaut, 

"  James  Boswell." 

TO  TttE  SAME« 

«  MY  DRAU  «iB,  "  Edinbufgh,  March  12, 1778. 

<<  TjBE  alarm  of  your  Ute  illness  distressed 
laebuta  few  hours;  for  on  the  eveniiig  of  tbe 
4ay  that  it  reachi^d  sm,  I  found  it  contradicted  in 
'Tbe  London  Gbrenkle,'  which  I  could  depea;id 
upon  asauthentick  coaoeruing  you,  Mr.  Strahan 

#  AHttdiiig  to  a  Ene  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,** 
^escnlmig  Cctfdiifd  Wolsey  in  his  state  of  elevation : 

**  Hirough  him  tha  rajs  of  regal  bounty  shine." 
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bdog  the  printer  of  it  I  did  not  Me  the  paper 
in  which  *  the  approaching  extinction  of  a  bright 
luminary'  was  announced.  Sir  William  Forbes 
told  me  of  it;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so  uneasy, 
that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such 
strong  terms  as  he  read  it.  He  afterwards 
sent  roe  a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him, 
which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however,  not 
quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you ;  and 
now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see 
you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before 
the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on 
Wednesday  morning;  and  I  ever  am,  with  the 
highest  veneration, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 
'^  Faithful,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell.** 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in 
London,  and  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis, 
that  his  master  was  better,  and  was  gone  to 
Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  to  which  place  I 
wrote  to  him,  b^ging  to  know  when  he  would 
be  in  town.  He  was  not  expected  for  some 
time;  but  next  day,  having  called  on  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  I  found 
him  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town 
for  a  few  hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual 
kindness,  but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing 
of  something,  on  which  he  was  employed  when 
I  came  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed  much 
intent.  Finding  him  thus  engaged,  1  made  my 
visit  very  short,  and  had  no  more  of  his  con- 
versation, except  his  expressing  a  serious  re- 
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gret  that  a  friend  of  ours  was  li?ing  at  too  much 
expense,  considering  bow  poor  an  appearance 
he  made:  'Mf  (said  he)  a  man  has  splendour 
from  his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in 
pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  hais  value :  but  if  he  lets 
others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  he  lias  no  advantage  from  it.*' 

On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his 
own  house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
was  informed  that  the  room  formerly  allotted 
to  me  was  now  appropriated  to  a  charitable 
purpose;  Mrs.  Desmoulins,#  and  I  think  her 
daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all 
lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such 
his  generosity,  that  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself 
told  me,  he  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  above  a 
twelfth  part  of  his  pension. 

His  liberality,  iudeed,  was  at  all  periods  of 
his  life  veKy  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Litchfield,  at  whose  father^s  house  Johnson  had 
in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received  told 
me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter- 
house, his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper 
room  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received 
him  with  much  courteousness,  and  talked  a 
great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  school-boy,  of  the 
course  of  his  education,  and  other  particulars. 
When  he  afterwards  came  t6  know  and  under- 

*  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnson's  godfather,  and  widovr 
of  Mr.  Desmoulins,  a  writing-master. 
VOL.    III.  S 
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stood  the  high  ckancter  of  this  great  man,  he 
recollected  his  coDdesceosioQ  with  wonder. 
He  added,  that  when  he  was  gohig  away,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  him  with  baif-a-gninea ; 
and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time  when 
he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another 
room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He 
had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his  circum-* 
stances,  and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  John- 
son's kindness,  for  obtaining  for  him  many 
alleviations  of  his  distress.  Afte^  he  went 
away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the 
stage,  by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing 
to  Churchiirs  attack  upon  him, 

"  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.*' 

Johnson.  **  I  believe  so  too.  Sir.  fiat  what 
a  man  is  he,  who  is  to' be  driven  from  the  stage 
hyaline?  Another  line  would  have  driven 
him  from  his  shop.'^ 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  Counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  oppose  a 
road-bill  in  the  county  of  Sterling,  and  asked 
him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to  follow  in 
addressing  such  an  audience.  Johnson.  "Why, 
Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal 
of  extraneous  matter,.which  you  are  to  produce 
occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  time :  for  you 
must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much. 
If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause, 
it  may  be  lost  hefo^re  they  begin  to  listen.  When 
you  catch  a  moment  of  attention,  press  the 
merits  of  the  question  upon  them.'^    He  iSaid, 
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as  to  one  pomt  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought 
''ft  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  thd 
small  landholders  of  the  privilege  of  assessing 
themselves  for  making  and  repairing  the  higb 
roads;  it  was  destroying  a  certain  portion  of 
liberty y  without  a  good  reason^  which  was  always 
a  bad  thing''  When  I  mentioned  this  observa-* 
tion  next  day  toMr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly  said, 
**  What!  does  he  talk  of  liberty?  Liberty  \% 
as  ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as  Religion  in  miner 
Mr.  Wilkes's  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
speaking  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  not  more  respectful  towards  the  senate, 
thati  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  '^  Be  as  impudent 
as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  say  what« 
ever  comes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee  is  the  best 
heard  thereof  any  Counsel;  and  he  is  the  most 
impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing  us:** 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  even- 
ing, I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion ; 
upon  which  1  find  in  my  Journal  the  following 
reflection :  '*  So  ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest 
matter  for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of 
regret  that  I  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that  awful 
reverence  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex  magni- 
tude of  his  literary,  moral,  and  religious  cha- 
racter. I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love 
oi  mystery  i  when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own 
.  mind.  I  should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  ad- 
vanced in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can 
view  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer 
eye.     My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was  foolish. 

s  2 
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Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that  we  shall 
have  less  raystery  in  a  future  state?    That  *  we 
now  see  in  a  glass  darkly/  but  shall '  then  see 
face  to  face?^ — ^This  reflection,  which  1  thus 
freely   communicatG,   will   be  valued  by  the 
thinking  pirt  of  my  readers,  who  may  have 
themselves  experienced  a  similar  state  of  mind. 
He  returned  next  day  to  Streathara,  to  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  complain- 
ed to  me,  ^'  he  was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed 
from  the  society  of  his  old  friends/'     I  was 
kept  in  London  by  business,  and  wrote  to  him 
on  the  27th,  that  a  separation  from  him  for  a 
week,  when  we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a 
separation  for  a  year,  when  we  were  at  four 
hundred  miles  distance."    I  went  to  Streatham 
on  Monday,  March  30th.     Before  he  appeared, 
Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re- 
mark : — **  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will 
please  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  know  for  certain 
that  it  will  displease  him  to  praise  any  things 
even  what  he  likes,  extravagantly/' 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declama- 
tions against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — 
increase  of  London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — 
and  other  such  topicks.  "Houses  (said  he) 
will  be  built  till  rents  fall;  and  corn  is  more 
plentiful  now  than  ever  it  was." 

1  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous 
story,  told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a 
passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day. 
Mrs.  Thrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude 
to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it  "  Thfe  story  told 
you  by  the  pld  woman'' — "  Now,  Madam^  (said 
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I)  give  me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was 
not  an  old  wonum^  but  an  old  man^  whom  I 
mentioned  as  having  told  me  this."  I  presumed 
to  take  an  opportunity,  in  presence  of  Johnson, 
of  shewing  this  lively  lady  how  ready  she  was, 
unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authen- 
ticity of  narration. 

Thomas  h.  Kempis;  (he  observed)  must  be  a 
good  book^  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms 
to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed, 
in  one  language  or  other,  as  many  times  as 
there  have  been  months  since  it  first  came  out 
I  always  was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  in : 
*'  Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as 
yon  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make 
yourself  as  you  wish  to  be/' 

He  said,  '*  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about 
-Cowley,  for  having  published  a  selection  of  his 
works  :  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing 
as  much  as  he  chuses  of  any  authour,  if  he 
does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  roan, 
for  instance,  may  prini  the  Odes  of  Horace 
alone."  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  indulgent 
humour,  than  when  this  subject  was  discussed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came 
in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  faiijily  was  an 
ancient  Iri^h  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by  taking 
the  generous  side  in  the  troubles  of  the  la^t  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  conversation, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
his  son. 
1  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the 
s  3 
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life  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  iwlebr^ted 
Scotch  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Royal 
Collie  of  Physicians  at  Bdinbui^h,  in  the 
original  manuscript  in  his  own  hand  writing ; 
and  that  it  was,  I  beliered,  the  most  natural 
and  candid  account  of  himself  that  ever  was 
given  by  any  man.     As  an  instance,  he  tells 
that  the   Duke  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  pressed  him  so  much  to  come  over  to 
the  Roman  Catholick  faith :  that  be  resisted  all 
his  Grace's  arguments  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instan- 
taneously convinced,   and^  with  tears   in  his 
eyes,  ran  into  the  Duke's  arms,  and  embraced 
the  ancient  religion;  that  he  continued  very 
steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied  his 
Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived  in  his 
household ;  that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fast- 
ing prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe  upon 
him;  that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the 
controversy,  and,  having  then  seen  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism.    I 
talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing^  this 
curious  life.     Mrs.  Thralk.    **  1  think  you 
had  as  well  let  alone  that  publication.    To 
discover  such  weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he 
is  gone.'*    Johnson.     "  Nay,  it  is  an  honest 
picture  of  human  nature.     How  often  are  the 
primary   motives   of  our  greatest  actions  as 
small  as  Sibbald's,  for  his  reconverston."  Mas. 
Thrale.     "  But  may  they  not  as  wdl  be  for- 
gotten?'' Johnson.  "  No,  Madam,  a  man  loves 
to  review  his  own  mind.    That  is  the  use  of  a 
dairy,  or  journal."  Lord  Trimlestown.  "True, 
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Sin  As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselres  jp  fi 
giass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  bis  j^r- 
nal/'  BoswEjuu  ^'A  very  .pretty  aljusflop/* 
Johnson.  "  Yes^  i^^^eed.''  BoHwzhh.  "'A#d 
as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  before  a  mirrour,  4 
man  adjusts  his  character  by  looking  fit  j^j/s 
journal."  I  next  year  found  the  very  s^me 
thought  in  Atterbury^s  **  Funeral  Sermon  on 
liftdy  Cutts;'*  where,  having  mentioned  her 
Diary,  he  says,  ''In  this  glass  she  every  day 
dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coinci^ 
dence,  and  not  of  plagiarism ;  for  I  had  never 
r^ad  that  sermon  before^ 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation 
of  what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
**  Accustom  your  children  (said  he)  constantly 
to  this;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  end."  Boswell.  "  It  may 
come  to  the  door:  and  when  once  an  account 
is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  tnay^by 
degrees  be  varied  as  to  be  totally  different  from 
what  really  happened."  Our  lively  hostess, 
whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidget- 
ed at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  "  l\ay,  tliis  is 
too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me 
to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  1  should  feel 
the  restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  varia- 
tions in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times 

s  4 
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a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watchiDg."^ 
J<«M809.  ^  Welly  Madam,  and  you  aug^kt 
to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from 
carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  intentional 
lying,  that  there  is  so  much  filsehood  in  the 
world.* 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  **  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has 
giren  the  following  salutary  caution  upon  this 
subject:  *^  Nothing  but  experienee  could  evince 
the  frequency  of  felse  information,  or  enable 
any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless 
reports  should  be  propagated,  as  every  man  of 
eminence  may  hear  of  himself.     Some  men 
relate  what  they  think,  as  what  they  know ; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual 
inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs 
to  another ;  and  some  talk  on,  without  thought 
or  care.    A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach 
falsehoods,  which    are  afterwards  innocently 
diffused  by  successive  relaters.*"*  Had  he  lived 
to  read  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
have  related  cobcerning  himself,    how   much 
would  he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated. 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  pre- 
valence of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional, 
that  I  never  knew  any  person  who^  upon  hearing 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  told,  discovered 
more  of  the  incredulous  odi.    He  would  say, 
with  an  insignificant  look  and  decisive  tone, 
"  It  is  not  so.     Do  not  tell  this  again.^f     He 

♦  Liters^  Magazme^  1756,  p.  37, 
t  The  following  plausible,  but  over-pradent  counsel  on  this 
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inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the  importance 
of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the  slightest  de- 
grees of  falsehood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me  has  been,  that 
all  who  were  of  his  ^Aoo/ are  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would 
not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  '^  It  is  wonderful 
that  five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appearing 
after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it ;  but  alt 
beliefisforit.'' 

He  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation  is 
good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always 
obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  Tliis  is  very 
disagreeable  to^a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his 
legs^  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do.'' 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in 
London,  in  a  company  where  were  present 
several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  not  name, 
but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conversation 
by  different  letters. 

F,  *^I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at 
a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades's 
dog/'   Johnson.  His  tail  then  must  be  docked. 

subject,  is  given  by  an  Italian  writer,  quoted  by  "  Rhedi  de 
generatione  insectarum,"  with  the  epithet  of  "  divinipoetee,'* 

"  Sempre  a  quel  ver  ch*  a  faccia  di  men?ogna 
**  Dee  Fuom  chiudere  le  labbra  quanto  ei  puote ; 
•*  Pero  chez  zenza  colpa  fa  vergogna/' 
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.  That  was  the  mark  of  Ah;:ibj^4e9%  dog/'  E- 
''  A  tbousand  giiipeas !  The  rispreseotation  of 
no  animal  whatever  w  wortj^  )S0  much.  At 
this  rate  a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be  better 
thaD  a  liviog  lion/'  Johnson.  '^  Sir^  it  i^  pot 
tbe  worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  form- 
ing it  which  is  so  higi^ly  estimated.  Every 
thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere  pf  hun^^n  powers^ 
that  shows  ni^n  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he 

.  could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who 
balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose:  Johiison  who 
rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  timer  in  short,  all 
such  men  deserved  the  applause  of  mankind, 

'Hot  on  account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did, 
but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited." 
BoswEL  L.  ' '  Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and 
assiduity  is  not  to  be  encouragec).  A<ldison, 
in  one  of  his  ^  Spectators/  commends  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  king,  who,  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a 
man  that  by  long  perseverance  had  attained  to 
the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  pf  barley.'* 
Johnson.  *'He  must  have  been  a  King  of 
Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce.'*  F,  "  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  antique  figures  of  an 
animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence.  Johnson.  "The 
first  boar  that  is  well  made  in  marble,  should 
be  preserved  as  a  wonder:  When  men  arrive 
at  a  facility  of,  making  boars  well,  then  the 
workmanship  is  not  of  such  value,  but  they 
should,  however,  be  preserved  as  examples,  and 
as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 
E.  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  pre- 
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sent  of  emigraUon.    I  aip  convinced  i^at  ^e^- 
gn^ipn  makes  a  country  mare  popnloue."*-*- 
J^  "That  sounds  very  much  llfqd  a  patradj^x." 
£.  Exportation  of  pieo,  lijke  exportation  of  all 
other  commodities,  makes  mor^  hfi  produced/' 
Johnson.  "  But  there  would  be  more  pieopie 
were  there  not  emigration,  provided  th?ere  were 
food  for  n)ore."    jE.  "  No  j  leave  a  few  breed- 
ers, and  you'll  have  more  people  than  if  tber^ 
-Wpr^  m  emigration."    Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  jt 
.ispjain  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  afiC 
9iOJfe  bre#der^.    Thirty  cows  iu  good  pa^^ture 
will  produce  more  calves  than  ten  co^$,  jpro- 
vided  they  have  good  buUs.^'    E.  *'  Tliere  ar^ 
bulls  enough  in  Ireland."    Johnson.  (scniUng) 
"  So,  Sir,  I  should  think  frofli  your  argiurtenjt." 
3q8W£L|^.  "  Yon  said,  exportation  of  inen,  like 
exportation  of  other  compiodities,  makes  mpr^e 
be  produced.      Bi^t    a    bounty   is    given    to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  corn,    and  no 
bounity  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  men ; 
tjbough,  indeed,   those  who  go  gain  by  it."    I{. 
^*  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
|)aid  at  home."    E.  "  That's  the  saqie  thing." 
•iToHNSON.     "  No,  Sir."    R.  "  A  man  who  stays 
a^  home  gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emi- 
grating."     BoswEXuL.    I  can  understand  that 
emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more  people 
may  be  provided  in  a  country  ;  but  the  country 
will  not  therefore  be  the  more  populous;  f<^ 
Ihe, people  issue  from  it.     It  can  only  be  said 
jthat  there  is  a  flow  of  people.     It  is  an  encou- 
^epi^ent  to  have  children,  to  know  that  they 
pan  get  a  livj^ig  by  emigration."    R.  **  Yes,  if 
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there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under  six 
years  of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they 
could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at 
home."  C.  **  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most 
unhealthy  countries,  where  there  are  the  mo^ 
destructive  diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Ben- 
gal, are  the  most  populous.**  Johnson.  *'  Coun- 
tries which  are  the  most  populous  have  the  most 
destructive  diseases.  That  is  the  true  state  o^f 
the  proposition."  C.  "  Holland  is  very  un- 
healthy, yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous.'*  John^ 
SON.  **  I  know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy. 
But  its  populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of 
people  from  all  other  countries.  Disease  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only 
carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people ; 
but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

K.  ''  Mr.  £.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  parlia^ 
ment,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would 
be  gained  by  it."  E.  **  Waving  your  compli- 
ment to  me,  I  «hall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very 
well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man  who  has  va- 
nity, speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and  if  a 
man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  cer^ 
tain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  po^ 
litical  reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is 
gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though 
an  act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into 
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a  law,  yet  in  ite  progresa  it  is  modelled,  it  is 
softened  in  such  a  maimer,  that  we  see  plainly 
the  Minister  has  been  told  that  the  members 
attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice 
or  absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it 
must  be  altered."    Johnson.  "  And,  Sir,  there 
it  a  gratification  of  pride.    Though  we  cannot 
out- vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them.    They 
shall  not  do  wrong  without  its  being  shown 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world."    £.  "  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  mixed  body.     (  I  ex- 
cept the  Minority,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure, 
[smiling]  but  I  take  the  whole  house.)    It  is  a 
mass   by  no   means  pure ;    but  neither  is  it 
wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  corruption  in  it.    There  are  many  mem- 
bers who  generally  go  with  the  Minister,  who 
will  not  go  all  lengths.  There  are  many  honest 
well-meaning   country  gentlemen  who  are  in 
parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of 
their  families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech 
will  have  influence."    Johnson.  "  We  are  all 
more  or  less  governed  by  interest.    But  interest 
will  not  make  us  do  every  thing.     In  a  case 
which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the 
side  which  is  for  our  interest,  and  generally 
bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly.     But  the 
subject  must  admit  of  diversity  of  colouring ; 
it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.     Ih  the 
House  of  Commons  there  are  members  enough 
who  will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  unjust  or  ab- 
surd.    No,   Sir,  there  must  always  be  right 
enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong 
in  countenance."    Boswell.  "  There  is  surely 
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sft^kys  a  majority  in  pd^Kimenft  who  faave* 
pfaees^  or  who  "V^nt  t6  have  them,  aad  wbo^ 
therefore  wiH  be  *  geoeralty  ready  to  rapport 
government  without  requiring  any  pretext" — 
E.  **Troe,  Sir ;  that  majority  will  always  follow 

*'  Quo  cUatar  voc€t  H  turbafwentimtm/' 

BoswELL.  "  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase,  Place-hunters.     I  thought  they  had 
hunted   without  regard  to  any  thing,  just  as 
their  huntsman,  the  Minister,  leads,  looking 
only  to  the  prey.***    J.  "  But  taking  your  me- 
f'l.  phor,  you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few 
so  desperately  keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve. 
Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges 
and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire." 
BoswELL.    "  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quiet,  moderate,  political  hunters.'*      E.  "  I 
believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
have  been  in  the  minority ;  I  have  always  been 
in  the  minority.'*    P.  "  The  House  of  Commons 
resembles  a  private  company.     How  seldom  is 
any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument: 
passion  and  pride  rise  against  it."    R.  **  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  Minister,  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a  meta- 
physician, must  be  allowed  to  have  had  admirable  talents  as  a' 
political  writer,  thus  describes  the  House  of  Commons,  in  hief 
"  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wbdham:— "  You  know  the  nature 
of  that  assembly ;  they  grow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man. 
who  shews  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to 
be  encouraged." 
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re0blTe  that  there  sboiilcLbe  no  speaking  at  ali 
upon  bis  aider  E.  **  He  mast  mod  go  out 
That  has  been  tried  ;  but  it  was  found  it  would 
not  do.''— ^ 

£•  '^  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive;  it 
isTeutonick,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues; 
it  has  much  English  in  it^'  Johnson.  ^'  It  may 
have  been  radically  Teutouick:  but  English 
ai^d  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the  eye, 
though  radically  the  same.  Once  when  look-* 
ing  into  Low  Dutch,  I  found,  in  a  whole  page, 
only  one  word  similar  to  English ;  stroem  like 
stream^  and  it  signified  tide.'"  E.  ''  I  remember 
having  seen  a  Dutch  Sournet,  in  which  1  fouuti 
this  word,  roesnopies.  Nobody  would  think  at 
first  that  this  could  be  English  ;  but  when  we 
inquire,  we  find  roes^  rose,  and  riopie  knob ;  80 
we  have  roselmds.^^ 

Johnson.  "I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse^s 
Travels,  which  I  think  are  entertaining."  Bos- 
well,  "  What,  Sir,  a  good  book  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  to  read  once ;  I  do  not  say  you  are 
to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention.  All 
travellers  generally  mean  lo  tell  truth ;  though 
Tbicknesse  observes,  upon  Smollett's  account 
of  bi^  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by  firing 
a  bltiffderbuss,  and  frightning  a  French  noble- 
man till,  he  madb  him  tie  on  his  portmanteau, 
that  he  wouM  be  loth*  to  say  Smollett  had  toid 
two  lies  in  one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  only 
tbwtl  in  FVance  where  these  things  could  have 
ha|>pendd.  Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken. 
In  every  thing,  except  where  mensuration  can 
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be  applied,  they  may  honestly  differ.  There  has 
been^of  late,  a  straoge  taru  in  travellers  to  be 
displeased." 

E.  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had, — and  1  have  had  a  great  deal, — I  have 
learnt  to  think  better  of  mankind."  Johnson. 
^*  From  my  experience  I  have  found  them  worse 
in  commercial  dealings,  more  disposed  to  cheat, 
than  1  had  any  notion  of;  bat  more  disposed  to 
do  one  another  good  than  I  had  conceived." — 
J.  *  Less  just  and  more  beneficent.'*  John- 
son. ''  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  conddering 
how  much  attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate 
evils  which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth  than 
falsehood ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man, 
that  he  does  more  good  than  evil.'V  Boswell. 
"  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be  found 
Imppier  than  we  suppose."  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir;  the  more  we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  the 
less  happy."  P.  "  As  to  thinking  better  or 
worse  of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cun- 
ning people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they 
have  put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.'  There 
is  a  very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  KneU 
ler,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A 
gentleman  brought  his  servant  before  him,  upon 
an  accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money  from 
him  ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid  it 
purposely  in  his  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try 
his  honesty.  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  pri- 
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son  !"*  Johnson,  "  To  resist  temptation  once, 
is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant, 
indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continued  temptation 
of  silver  lying  in  a  window,  as  some  people  let 
it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his  master  does  not  know 
how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong 
proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You  know,  hu- 
manly speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
temptation,  which  will  overcome  any  virtue. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a 
man,  you  do  him  an  injury;  and,  if  he  is  over- 
come, you  share  his  guilf  P.  **And  when  once 
overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  bet- 
ter of  again."  Boswell.  **  Yes,  you  are  his 
reducer;  you  have  debauched  him.  I  have 
known  a  man  resolve  to  put  friendship  to  the 
test,  by  asking  ||a  friend  to  lend  him  money, 
merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
it"  Johnson.  **Thatis  very  wrong,  Sir.  Your 
friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  cha- 
.racter  as  a  friend  by  one  particular  singly,  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in 
truth,  his  character  is  composed  of  many  par- 
ticulars." 

£.  *^  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret, 

♦  Pope  thu»  introduces  this  story : 

"  Faith  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
^  I  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suite, 
**  Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
"  And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  11.  Epist.  ii. 

VOL.   III.  T 
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\vhich  this  society  was  favoured  with  by  our 
friend  the   Dean,   is  nearly  out;  I  think  he 
should  be  written  to  to  send  another  of  the  same 
kind.     Let  the  request  be  made  with  a  happy 
ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  present." 
Johnson.  "  I  am  witling  to  offer  my  services  as 
secretary  on  this  occasion.*'    P.  "  As  many  as 
are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up 
your  hands. — Carried  unanimously.'*  Boswell. 
"  He  will  be  our  Dictator,"    Johnson.  "  No, 
the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.     I  arii  only  to 
write  for  wine:  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as 
I  drink  none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ing forged  the  application.     I  am  no  more  thati 
humble  ^mJ^."   E.  "Then  you  shall  jor^scribe." 
Bos  WELL.    "  Very  well.      The  first  play  of 
words  to-day."    J.  "  No,  no ;  the  bulls  in  Ire- 
land."   Johnson.  "  Were  I  your  Dictator,  you 
should  have  no  wine.     It  would  be  my  busi 
ness  cavere  ne  quid  delrimenti  Hcspublica  caperet, 
and  wine  is  dangerous.     Rome  was  ruined  by 
luxury."  (smiling.)  E.  "If  you  allow  me  no  wine 
as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  your 
master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4, 1  drank  tea  with  John- 
son at  Dr.  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He 
entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy,  (not  the  Lisbon 
physician.)  "  The  catastrophe  of  it  (said  he) 
was,  that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen 
\vith  his  prime  minister,  castrated  himself*^— 

*  The  reverse  of  the  story  of  C9m6«^,  on  which  Mr.  David 
Hume  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  a 
tragedy.    It  is, however,  possible,  that  I  may  have  been  inap- 
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This  tragedy  was  actually  shewn  about  in 
manuscript  to  several  people,  and,  amongst 
others  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  repeated  to  me 
two  lines  of  the  Prologue : 

*  Our  hero'i  fate  we  have  but  gently  touch'd ; 

*  The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couch'd/ 

**  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and 
indecent  images  men  will  introduce  into  their 
writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absur- 
dity and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery 
told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which 
was  an  allegory  on  the  phalick  obscenity.— 
The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Or- 
rery who  this  person  was  ?  He  answered  he 
did  not  know.  She  said  she  would  send  to 
Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  she  supposed,  could  in- 
form her.  So  then,  to  prevent  her  from  mak- 
ing herself  ridiculous,  Lord  Orrery  sent  her 
Grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant." 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening ;  and  read  in 
a  variety  of  books :  suddenly  throwing  down 
one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night. 
Taylor.  *'  You'll  be  robbed,  if  you  do :  or 
you  must  shoot  a  highwayman.  Now,  I  would 
rather  be  robbed  than  do  that ;  I  would  not 
shoot  a  highwayman.^'  Johnson.  **  But  I 
would  rather  shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  h^ 

curate  in  my  perception  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  related,  and  that 
he  may  hare  been  talking  of  the  s^me  ludicrous  tragical  sub-^ 
ject  that  Mr.  Hume  had  mentioned. 
1  T  2 
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is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take  away  his 
life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.     1  am  surer  I  am 
right  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.     I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear:  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act 
Besides  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a 
man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury, 
than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath, 
after  we  have  cooled."    Boswell.  "  So,  Sir, 
you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  private 
passion,  than  that  of  publick  advantage.''  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman, 
I  act  from  both,''    Boswell.  "  Very  well,  very 
well.    There  is  no  catching  him."    Johnson. 
"  At  the  same  time  one  does  not  know  what  to 
say.    For,  perhaps,  onemay,  a  year  after,  hang 
himself  from  uneasiness  for  having  shot  a  high- 
wayman.*   Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  so  great  a  thing."  Boswell.   **  Then,  Sir, 
you  would  not  shoot  him?"    Johnson.  "  But  I 
might  be  vexed  afterwards  for  that  too*" 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to  have 
been  uneasy  on  that  account;  but  I  can  contradict  the  report 
from  his  Grace's  own  authority.  As  he  used  to  admit  me  to 
▼ery  easy  conversation  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  His  Grace  told  me,  that  when  riding  one 
night  near  London^  he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen  on 
horseback,  and  that  he  instantly  shot  one  of  them^  upon  which 
the  other  galloped  off;  that  his  servant,  who  was  very  well 
mounted,  proposed  to  pursue  him  and  take  him,  but  that  his 
Grace  said,  **  No,  we  have  had  blood  enough :  1  hope  the  man 
may  live  to  repent''  His  Grace,  upon  my  presuming  to  put 
the  question,  assured  me,  that  his  mind  was  not  at  all  clouded 
by  what  he  had  thus  done  in  self-defence; 
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he  expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of 
the  way  home  to  his  own  house.  I  told  him 
that  1  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  said,  that  in  his  company 
we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation, 
as  listen  to  him ;  and  that  Dunning  observed 
upon  this,  ^^  One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to 
Dr.  Johnson ;"  to  which  I  answered,  ^^  That  is 
a  great  deal  from  you,  Sir."—"  Yes,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson,)  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here  is  a  man 
willii^  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listen- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boswell.  "  I 
think,  Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a 
handsome  thing  which  has  been  said  of  him  by 
another.  It  tends  to  increase  benevolence.^— 
Johnson.  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  right,  Sir."* 

On  Tuesday,  April  7, 1  breakfasted  with  him 
at  his  house.   He  said,  "  Nobody  was  content/' 
I  mentioned  to  ^  him  a  respectable  person  in 
Scotland  whom  he  knew ;  and  J  asserted,  that 
I  really  believed  he  was  always  content.  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  pre- 
sent ;  he  has  always  some  new  scheme,  some 
new  plantation,  something  which  is  future. — 
You  know  he  was  not  content  as  a  widower; 
for  he  married  again.**     Boswell.  "  But  he  is 
not  restless.''    Johnson.  Sir,  he  is  only  locally 
at  rest.    A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest ;  but  his 
mind  is  hard  at  work.    This  gentleman  has 
done  with  external  exertions.    It  is  too  late  for 
him  to  engage  in  distant  projects."    Boswell. 
'^  He  seems  to  amuse  himself  quite  well ;  to 
have  his  attention  fixed,   and  his  tranquillity 
preserved,  by  very  small  matters.    I  have  tried 
this ;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me."    Johiason. 
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(laughing)  ^'  No,  Sir ;  it  must  be  bom  with  a 
man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little 
things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage  that 
Uiey  may  take  up  with  little  things,  without 
di^acing  themselves :  a  man  cannot;  exc^t 
with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should 
have  dcHie  nothing  else.  Boswell.  ^^  Pray, 
Sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment ?'*  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir.  I  oiace  bought 
me  a  flagelet ;  but  I  never  made  out  a  tune." — 
Boswell.  ^' A  flagelet.  Sir!— so  small  an  in« 
strument?*  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  you 
play  on  the  violincello.  That  should  have  been 
ycmr  instrument."  Johnson.  ^*  Sir,  I  might  as 
well  have  played  on  the  violincello  as  another ; 
but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else.  Ho^  Sir ; 
a  man  would  never  undertake  gineat  things, 
could  he  be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried 
knotting.  Dempster's  sister  undertook  to  teach 
me;  but  1  could  not  learn  if  Boswell.  "  So, 
Sir;  it  will  be  related  in  pompous  narrative, 
^^  Once  for  his  amusement  he  tried  knotting ; 
nor  did  this  Hercules  disdain  the  distaff." — 
Johnson.  **  Knitting  of  stockings  is  a  good 
amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen,  I 
sliould  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale*s 
at  Streatham,  to  wliich  [  agreed.  I  had  lent 
him  "  An  Account  of  Scotland,  in  1702," 
written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry,  an  English 

*  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  re- 
peated, with  admin^le  readiness,  from  "  Acrs  and  Galatea," 

*^  Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth, 
"  To  make  a  pip6  for  my  capacious  mouth." 
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chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there.  John- 
son. "  It  is  sad  stuff,  Sir,  miserably  written,  as 
books  in  general  then  were.  There  is  now  an 
el^ance  of  style  universally  diffused.  No  man 
now  writes  as  ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the 
Hebrides  is  written.  A  man  could  not  write 
so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant  s  clerk 
to  write  now,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a 
certain  female  friend's  ^^  laxity  of  narration, 
and  inattention  to  truth." — "  I  am  as  much 
vexed  (said  he)  at  the  ease  with  which  she  hears 
it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing  itself.  1 
told  her,  ^  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear 
every  day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of  man- 
kind have  died  for,  rather  than  bear. — You 
know,  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died 
rather  than  bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a 
falsehood.     Do  talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary."  ^ 

BoswELL.  "Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a 
very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative,  Sir  ?  He 
once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thirtee^i  bottles  of 
port  at  a  sitting.^'*    Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  I  do 

#  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have 
heard  him  tell  many  things,  which,  though  embellished  by 
their  mode  of  narrative,  had  their  foundation  in  truth ;  but  I 
never  remember  any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  I  should  have  supposed  some  wag  had  put  the 
figure  of  one  before  the  three.''—!  am,  however,  absolutely 
certain,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  at- 
tenti(»i  to  it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious 
to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  without  suffering 
any  injury,  such  a  quantity  as  to  others  appears  incredible.  It 
is  but  fair  to '  add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me,  he  took  a  very 
long  time  to  this  great  potation ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  J<^n- 
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not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and 
ink  ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any^ 
thing  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was^ 
fact  mixed  with  it.     However,  I  loved  Camp- 
bell :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man  :  he  bad  a 
reverence  for  religion.    Though  defective  in 
practice,  he  was  religions  in  principle ;  and  be 
did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have  heard.'^ 
I  told  him,  that  I  had  been  present  the  day 
before,  when  Mrs.  Montague,  the  literary  lady, 
sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  picture ;  and  that 
she  said,  "  she  had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon'iy 
History  without  the  last  two  offensive  chapters  ; 
for  that  she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it 
gave,  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  substance  of  the 
bad  writers  mecUi  eevij  which  the  late  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  advised  her  to  read.**    Johnson.  *•  Sir, 
she  has  not  read  them :  she  shews  none  of  thisr 
impetuosity  to  me :  she  does  not  know  Greek, 
and  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin.     She  is  wil- 
ling you  should  think  she  knows  them  ;  but  she 
does  not  say  she  does.*'    Boswell.  "Mr.  Har- 
ris, who  was  present,  agreed  with  her.''    John- 
son, "  Harris  was  laughing  at  her,  Sir.     Harris 
is  a  sound  sullen  scholar;  he  does  not  like  in- 
terlopers.    Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a 
bad  prig.*    1  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought 

son  say,  '*  Sir,  if  fa  man  drinks  ^ery  slowly,  and  lets  one  glass 
evaporate  before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink." — Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  Colonel  of  Militia  who  sat 
with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank  equally. 

t  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning  the 
amiable  philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
A  friend  suggests,  that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  as  a 
writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did  not  com- 
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he  did  not  UDderstand  bis  own  system."  Bos* 
WELL.  "  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and 
abstract  way,  to  be  sure;  but  this  method  is 
good:  for  to  have  clear  notions  upon  any  sub- 
ject, we  must  have  recourse  to  analytick  ar- 
rangement/' Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  what  every 
body  does,  whether  they  will  or  no.  But  some- 
times things  may  be  made  darker  by  definition. 
I  see  a  cow.  I  define  her.  Animal  quadmpes 
ruminans  comutum.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and 
a  cow  may  have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer.** 
BoswELL.  ^*  I  think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition 
of  Man  a  good  one— ^^  A  tool-making  animal." 
Johnson.  ^.'  But  many  a  man  never  made  a 
tool:  and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he 
could  not  make  a  tool." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  ^'  I  did 
not  leave  off  wine,  because  I  could  not  bear  it ; 
I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without 
being  the  worse  for  it.  University  College  has 
witnessed  this.**  Boswell.^  "  Why  then.  Sir, 
did  you  leave  it  off?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
because  it  is  so  much  better  for  a  man  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to 
lose  the  power  over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin 
to  drink  wine  again  till  1  grow  old,  and  want 
it.**  Boswell.  •*  I  think.  Sir,  you  once  said  to , 
me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction 
from  life.'*  Johnson.  ^*  It  is  a  diminution  of 
pleasure,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  do  not  say  a  dimi- 
nution of  happiness.    There  is  more  happiness 

pensate  for  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  make  a  re- 
mark quite  different  from  that  which  a  celebrated  gentleman 
made  on  a  very  eminent  physician ;  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a 
tatUfactory  coxiomh** 
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in  being  rational."  Boswell.  '^But  if  we  coald 
have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we  b^  happy? 
The  greatest  part  of  men  would  compound  for 
pleasure."  Johnson.  *' Supposing  we  could 
have  pleasure^always,  an  intellectual  man  would 
not  compound  for  it..  The  greatest  part  of  men 
would  compound^  because  the  greatest  part  of 
men  are  gross."  BoswelIi.  '^  I  allow  there  may 
be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had 
more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have 
indeed;  I  assure  you  1  have."  Johnson.  "When 
we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure. 
When  a  man  says,  he  had  pleasure  with  a 
woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation,  but 
something  of  a  different  nature*  Philosophers 
tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness. 
Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there 
are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among  sa- 
vages. Now  what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who 
is  content  with  such  conversation  as  can  be  had 
among  savages !  You  may  remember,  an  officer 
at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in  America, 
told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
hind^  in  order  to  get  her  back  from  savage 
life."  BoswELL.  "She  must  have  been  an 
animal,  a  beast."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  was  a 
speaking  cat." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very 
we^ry  in  a  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single 
intellectual  sentence,  except  t^at  **a  man  who 
had  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was  be- 
come a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  was  in 
London,  because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow 
in  a  narrow  place."  Johnson.  '*X  man's  mind 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose  mind  is 
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enlarged  because  he  has.  lived  ia  a  large  place : 
but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is  pre* 
served  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  lai^ 
place.  A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as 
well  in  Minorca  as  in  London;  bat  he  may 
study  matheroaticks  as  well  in  Minorca."  Bos^ 
WELL.  **  I  don't  know,  Sir :  if  you  liad  remain- 
ed tea  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you  would  not 
have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are/'  John- 
son*. '^Yes,  Sir,  if  I  bad  been  there  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five;  but  not  if  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five.'*  Boswell.  **  I  own,  Sir, 
the  spirits  which  I  have  in  London  make  me 
do  every  thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour. 
I  can  talk  twice  as  much  in  London  as  any 
where  else." 

Of  Goldsmith  he  said,  *^  He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  fi>r  ha  talks  always  for 
fame.  A  man  who  does  so,  never  can  be  pleas- 
ing. The  man  who  talks  to  unburthen  his  mind, 
is  the  man  to  del^t  you.  An  eminent  friend 
of  ours  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  would  otherwise  make  him,^because 
be  talks  partly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's^  I  heard 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another,  to 
go  to  Dr.  Johns<Mi.  I  wcmdered  what  this 
could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  to 
give  a  Bible,  which  he  had  Wougfat  from  Lon- 
don as  a  present  to  her. 
»  He  was  for  a  ^ni^derable  time  occupied  in 
reading,  ''  Memoires  de  FonteneUe,'"  leaning 
and  swinging  upon  tiie  low  gate  into  the  court, 
wi&out  his  l^at 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  ^'  Sketches  of 
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the  History  of  Man  *^  and  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for 
celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  life- 
time, which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to 
think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  a  man  may  dispose  his  mind  to 
think  so  of  that  ad  of  Charles;  but  it  is  so 
liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten 
thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nmety-nine 
laugh  too/'  I  could  not  agree  with  him  in 
this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson^s  opinion  what  were 
the  best  English  sermons  for  style.     I  took  aa 
opportunity  to-day  of  mentioning  several  to 
him.    Atterbury  ?  JowifQON.     **Yes,  Sir,  one 
of  the  best.'*    Boswell.     ''Tilhtsmr  John- 
son.    **  Why,  not  now.    I  should  not  advise  a 
preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  'JTillotson's  style; 
though  I  don't  know ;  I  should  be  cautious  of 
objecting  to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so 
many  suffrages. — South  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence, 
and  sometimes  coarseness  of  language. — Seed 
has  a  very  fine  style:  but  he  is  not  very  theo-^ 
logical. — ^/(^rjm'^  sermons  are  very  elegant. — 
Sherlock's  style  too  is  very  elegant,  though  he 
has  not  made  it  his  principal  study.— And  you 
may^  add  Smallridge.    All  the  latter  preachers 
have  a  good  style.     Indeed,  nobody  now  talks 
much  of  style;  every  body  composes  pretty 
y^eW.    There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods 
as  there  were  a  hundred  years  ago.    I  should 
recommend   Dr.    Clarke's  sermons,  were  he 
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orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  veell  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  con- 
demned heretick ;  so  one  is  aware  of  it/'  Bos- 
wEiiL.  "  I  like  Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer 
very  much,  both  for  neatness  of  style  and  sub- 
tilty  of  reasoning."  Johnson.  **  I  should  like 
to  read  all  that  Ogden  has  written."  Boswell. 
"  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford 
the  best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence.*' 
Johnson.  "  We  have  no  sermons  addressed  to 
the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any  thing :  if 
you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  A  clergy- 
man :  (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect.)  "  Were 
not  Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions  ?" 
Johnson.  "  They  were  nothing.  Sir,  be  they 
addressed  to  what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  and  see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scot- 
land, Madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England. 
It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  ^ 
the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides  indeed, 
is  seeing  quite  a  different  scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was 
soon  to  have,  a  benefit  at  Dniry-lane  theatre, 
as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 
We  were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success, 
and  had  contributed  ttf  it.  However,  we  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke,  when 
he  could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he 
should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a  Prologue  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be:  as  that,  when  now  grown 
o/rf,  he  was  obliged  to  cry,  "Poor  Tom's  a-cold;^ 
—that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
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stage  by  a  Cbarchill,  bat  tbat  this  was  no  dis- 
grace, for  a  Churchill  had  beat  the  FreDch ;— • 
tbat  he  had  been  satyrised  as  *' mouthing  a 
seutence  as  curs  mouth  a  boue/^  but  he  was 
now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.—"  Nay,  (said 
Johnson)  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

**  Mad  Tom  is  coma  to  see  the  world  again.** 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 
Upon  the  road  I  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in 
argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate;  and 
that  by  living  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  country.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  does 
no  injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because 
the  money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back 
again  in  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular  dis- 
trict^ his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury* 
All  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to 
thone  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And 
though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circulates 
back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  happens.  Then, 
Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consi- 
der himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a  district, 
over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  dvility  and  hap- 
(Mness." 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  praised  Delatoy's  **  Observation  on 
Swift ;"  said  that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's 
might  be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift  more, 
I  and  the  other  less  favourably;  and  that,  between 
both,  we  might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himsdf 
the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations, be  said^  ''  He  must  not  doubt  about 
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it.  When  one  doabts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know 
what  will  be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more 
think  of  drmking  wine  than  a  horse  does.  The 
wine  upon  the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  than  for 
the  dog  that  is  under  the  table/' 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  (Dr.  Shiplej^)  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton. 
Mr.  Ramsay  had  lately  returned  from  Italy,  and 
entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon 
Horace's  villa,  which  he  had  examined  with 
great  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  it  brought 
fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with 
great  pleasure  thirteen  years  before.  The  Bi- 
shop, Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  joined 
with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  various 
lines  in  Horace  relating  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  Journey  to  Brundtisium  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  observed,  that  the  brook  which 
he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,  exactly  as  at 
that  time;  and  that  he  had  often  wondered  how 
it  happened,  that  smslll  brooks,  such  as  this, 
kept  tiie  same  situation  for  ages,  notwithstand- 
ing earthquakes,  by  which  even   mountains 
have  been   changed,   and  agriculture,   which 
produces  such  a  variation  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     Cambridge.     '' A  Spanish  writer 
has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.    After 
observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of 
Rome  are  totally  perished,   while  the  Tiber 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

*^  Lo  que  era  Firme  huio  sclamente^ 
"  Lo  Fugitive  permanecejf  dura'^  - 
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JoHNsoK.    ''  Sir,  that    is  takea  from  Janus 
Vt  talis: 


iwmota  Imbemmnt: 


**  Et  qu€eperpeiuo  nmi  ngiMa  wumenL" 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's 
writings  that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man. 
Johnson.  "  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
my  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy, 
because  he  says  so  in  his  writings  ?  We  see  in 
his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for 
preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
writings,  and  aflfects  to  despise  every  thing  that 
he  did  not  despis^.'*  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
**  He  was  like  other  (Chaplains,  looking  for 
vacancies:  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
clergy.  I  remembered  when  I  was  with  the 
army,*  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers 
seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed." 
Cambridge.  *^  We  may  believe  Horace  more, 
when  he  says, 

**  Rama  Ttbur  emem,  ventosus  Tibure  Ramam: 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : 

"  Me  coHstare  mihi  scis^  ei  decedere  tristem^ 

^  Quandocunque  trahunt  intnsa  negotia  Romam/^ 

BoswELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never 
be  at  rest."  Ramsay.  **  It  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the 
worst  state  that  he  can  be  in ;  for  he  has  nothing 
to  agitate  him.  He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the 
Irish  song, 

**  There  liv'd  a  young  man  in  Billinacrazy, 
*'  Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unatsy." 
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Goldsmith  being  meationed,  Johnson  observe 
ed,  that  it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be 
acknowledged;  that  he  once  complained  to 
him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress^  '^  Whenever 
I  write  any  thing,  the  publick  make  a  point  to 
know  nothing  about  it:"  but  that  his  ^' Travel^ 
ler"  brought  him  into  high  reputation/LANOTON. 
^'  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem ;  not 
one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses/'  Sie  Joshua. 
^  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language.*^ 
Langton.  "  Why  were  you  glad?  You  surely 
had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson.  "  No; 
the  merit  of  *  The  Traveller'  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment 
it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."    Sir  Joshua. 
^^  But  his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too 
great  a  partiality  for  him."    Johnson.    "Nay, 
Sir,  the  partiality  of  Jiis  friends  was  always 
against  him.    It  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
give  him  a  hearing.     Goldsmith  had  no  settled 
notions  upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always 
at  random.    It  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to 
blurt  out  whatever  w^as  in  his  mind,  and  see 
what  would  become  of  it.     He  was  angry  too, 
when  calched  in  an  absurdity ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next 
minute.    I  remember  Chamier,  after  talking 
with  him  some  time,  said,  *  Well,  I  do  believe 
he  wrote  this  poem  himself:  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  is  believing  a  great  deal/    Chamier 
once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  shw^  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The  Traveller/ 
*  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow'— 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Did  he  urean  tdrdiness  of  locomotion?  Gold- 
soiith,  who  would  say  8omethiDg  without  con- 
sideratioD,  answered,  '  Yes."  I  was  sitting  by, 
and  said,  ^  No^  -Sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness 
of  locomotion;  you  mean,  that  sluggishness  of 
mind  which  comes  upon  ^  man  in  solitude/ 
Charoier  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the 
line, '  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  what- 
ever he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could  do«  He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster- 
Al>bey ;  and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have 
deserved  it  better.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no 
pains  to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge.  He 
transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind;  so  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  in  his  own  books/' 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  JoH:^JsoN. 
"  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country, 
unless  he  has  something  to  do  whijh  can  be 
better  done  in  the  country.  For  instance;  if 
he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to  study  a 
science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  into  the  fields, 
than  to  an  opposite  walK  Then,  if  a  man 
walks  out  info  the  country,  there  is  nobody  to 
keep  him  from  walking  in  again ;  but  if  a  man 
walks  out  in  London,  he  is  not  sure  when  he 
shall  walk  in  again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  school  for  studying  life ;  and  *  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  observes/^ 
BoswELL.  *'  1  fancy.  London  is  the  best  place 
for  society  ;  though  I  have  heard  that  the  very 
first  society  of  Paris  is  still  beyond  any  thing 
that  we  have  here.**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  ques- 
tion if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting 
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round  this  table  could  foe  ^o\  together  in  leM 
than  half  a  year.  They  talk  in  France  of  thd 
felicity  of  men  and  women  livhig  together :  the 
truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not  higher  thaa 
the  women,  they  know  no  more  than  the  women 
do,  and  they  are  not  held  down  in  their  con<- 
versation  by  the  presence  of  women.*  RAMdAT^ 
^*  Literature  is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  itft 
spring  in  France:  here  it  is  rather  passee^ 
Johnson.  ^*  Literature  was  in  France  lif>ng  be- 
fore we  had  it.  Paris  was  the  second  city  for 
the  revival  of  letters:  Italy  had  it  first  to  be 
sure.  What  have  we  done  for  literature,  equal 
to  what  was  done  by  the  Stephani  and  others 
in  France  ?  Our  literature  came  to  us  through 
France.  Caxton  printed  only  two  books, 
Chaucer,  and  Gower,  that  were  not  translations 
from  the  French ;  and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took 
much  from  the  Italians.  No,  Sir,  if  literature 
be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is  a  second  spring; 
it  is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now  before  the. 
French  in  literature;  but  we  had  it  long  after 
them.  In  England,  any  man'  who  w^ears  a 
sword  and  a  powdered  wig,  is  ashamed  to  be 
JHiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  in  France.  Yet 
there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal  of  learning  in 
France,  becaui^e  they  have  such  a  number  of 
religious  establishments;  so  many  men  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not 
know  this;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common 
principles  of  chance.  Whwe  there  are  many 
shooters,  some  will  hit.'* 

We  talked  of  old  age.    Johnson  (now  in  his 
fieventieth  yeari)  said,   ''It  is  a  man's  own 
•  0  2 
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foult,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows 
torpid  in  old  age/'  Tbe  Bishop  asked,  if  an 
old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets. 
Johnson.  **  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts 
himself.''  One  of  the  company  rashly  observed, 
that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  any  old  man 
that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson. 
(with  a  noble  elevation  and  disdain,)  *'  No,  Sir, 
I  should  never  be  happy  by  being  less  rational." 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "  Your  wish  then.  Sir, 
is,  yii/«Mitfiy  MavKOfAiyo^.*^  JoHNsoN.  **  Yes,  my 
Lord."  His  Lordship  mentioned  a  charitable 
establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were 
maintained,  and  supplied-  with  every  thing, 
upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the 
weekly  produce  of  their  labour;  and  he  said^^ 
they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of  property. 
Johnson.  '*They  have  no  object  for  hope. 
Their  condition  cannot  be  better.  It  is  rowing 
without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  expres|sion  in  Juvenal,  unius  lacertce.  John- 
son. **  I  think  it  clear  enough  ;  as  much  ground 
as  one  may  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard 
upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet 
intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  passs^e  where  these  words  occur.  It  is 
enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  very 
small  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man  s  own ; 

*^  Est  aliquid,  quocunqu^  loco  quocunque  recessu, 
^'  Unios  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertse." 

This  s^ason^  there  was  a  whimsical  j^hion 
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m  the  news-papers  of  applying  Shakespeate^s 
words  to  describe  living  persons  well  known  m 
the  world ;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
**  Modern  Characters  from  Shakespeare;"  many 
of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy 
took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to 
Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  those  characters.  **  Yes  (said  he)  I  have« 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be  left  out."  He 
then  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him» 

**  You  must  borrow  me  Ga&agantua's  mouth.* 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  oblip^ed  to  explain  it  to 
her,  which  had  something  of  an  auk  ward  and 
ludicrous  effect.  "Why,  Madam,  it  has  a  re- 
ference to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require 
the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Ga- 
ragantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  Sir^  there  is  another  amongst 
them  for  you : 

^*  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
**  Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.*' 

JoHNSONr  *' There  is  nothing  marked  in  that. 
No,  Sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwith- 
standing this  ease  and  good  humour,  when  T, 
a  little  while  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm 
on  Kenrick,  which  was  received  with  applause, 
he  asked,  "  Who  said  that?"  and  on  my  sud- 
denly answering — Garagantuaj  he  looked  seri- 
ous, which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there 
was  a  rich  assemblage.     Besides  the  company 
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who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mn  Gar- 
rick^  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Pa-cy,  Dr« 
Bnmej,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Cholmondel^, 
Miss  Hannah  More,  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing 
distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  corner^ 
with  Johnsoui  Garrick,  and  Harris.  Garrick  : 
(to  Harris.)  "Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Potter's 
iBschylus?"  Harris.  ''Yes;  and  think  it 
pretty."  Garrick  :  (to  Johnson.)  "  And  wha,t 
think  you,  Sir,  of  it  ?**  Johnson.  "  I  thought 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage:  but  upon  Mr. 
Harrises  recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play. 
(To  Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two.**  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  ]  do  not  remember  which. 
Johnson.  ^'  We  must  try  its  effect  as  an  English 
poem ;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
a  translation.  Translations  are,  in  general,  for 
people  who  cannot  read  the  original."  I  men* 
tioned  the  vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer 
was  not  a  good  representation  of  the  original. 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  produced.''  Boswell. 
"The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to 
translate  poetry.  In  a  different  language  it 
may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has  notHie  same 
tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon ;  Pope  on 
a  flagdet."  Harris.  "  I  think,  heroick  poetry 
is  best  in  blank  verse;  yet  it  appears  that 
rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry,  from  our  - 
^  deficiency  in  Metrical  quantities.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  chief  excellence  of  our  language  is 
numerous  prose."  Johnson.  "Sir  William 
Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose.    Before  his  time  they  were 
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.cardess  of  arrangetoetat,  and  did  aot  mind 
Mithetbef  a  fienteaoe  eod^d  with  an  important 
word  or  an  insignificant  word;  or  with  what 
part  of  speech  it  wa#  concluded."  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  who  now  had  f joined  us,  commended  Cla- 
rendon. JoHNSox.  "  H0  is  objected  to  for 
bis  parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,  and  his 
wapt  of  harmony.  But  be  is  supported  by  his 
matter.  It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of 
'matter^ that  his  style  is  so  faulty;  every  wJ- 
stcknoe^  (smiling  to  Mr,  Harris,)  has  so  many 
accidents. — To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  analy- 
ticaUy.  If  we  analyse  language,  we  must  speak 
of  it  grammatically ;  if  we  analyse  argument, 
we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Garrick.  "Of 
all  the  translations  that  ever  were  attempted,  I 
think  Elphinston's  Martial  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little 
of  an  epigrammatist  myself,  you  know.  I  told 
him  freely,  *  You  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.* 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious:  and  finding  he 
was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing.  Why, 
his  translation  is  more  difiicult  to  understand 
than  the  original.  I  thought  him  a  man  of 
some  talents;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had 
not  courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my 
advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  upon  him,  to 
make  him  angry  with  me.  Garrick.  ^*  But 
as  a  friend,  Sir."^— Johnson.  **  Why,  such  a 
friend  as  I  am  with  him — ^no."  Garrick.  **But 
if  you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  preci- 
pice ?"  Johnson.  That  is  an  extravagant  case. 
Sir.  You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thank  you  for 
hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a  precipice: 
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bat»  in  the  other  case,  I  sbmild  hurt  his  vautj^ 
itfid  do  him  no  good.    He  would  not  take  any 
advice.    His  brother-in-law,  Sfarahan,  aent  him 
a  subscription  of  fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would 
send  him  fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  publirii/' 
Garrick.    ^  What  I  eh !  is  Strahan  a  good 
judge  of  an  Epigram?    Is  not  he  rather  an 
obtuse  man,  ehT    Johnson.    **Wby,  Sir,  be 
may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  Epigram :  but  yon 
see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Epigram.'* 
BoswELL.    ''  It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick, 
to  talk  to  an  authour  as  you  talked  to  Elphin- 
ston ;  you,  who  have  been  so  long  the  manager 
of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authours. 
You  are  an  old  Judge,  who  have  often  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death.  You  are  a  practised 
suigeoUy  who  have  often  amputated  limbs ;  and 
though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your 
patients,  they  cannot  like  you.    Those  who 
hare  undergone  a  dreadful  operation,  are  not 
very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator  again.^    Gar- 
rick.    •*  Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that     There 
was  a  reverend  gentleman,  (Mr.   Hawkins,) 
who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  sibge  of  something,^ 
which  I  refused.''    Harris.    "So,  the  siege 
was  raised."    Johnson.     ^'  Ay,  he  came  to  me 
and  complained;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick 
said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction.  Now, 
what  is  the  concoction  of  a  playP'    (Here 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seem* 
ed  sorely  vexed ;  for  Johnson  told  me,  he  be- 

•  It  was  called  <<The  Siege  of  Aleppo.*^  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  Authour  of  it,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
It  is  printed  m  his  "  Miscellanies,**  3  vols.  8vo. 
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lieved  the  story  wail  true.)  Garrtcr.  '^  I-^ 
I — I — said^^  coDCOGtion/'  Jobkbon.  (smil- 
iag.)  ''  Well,  he  left  out  Jirst.  Aod  Rich,  be 
said,  refused  him  in  false  Fmglish:  be  could 
show  it  under  his  hand."  Garrick.  **  He 
wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  refus- 
ed his  play  :  '  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  seri- 
ous and  terrible  affair.  I  am  resolved  to  pub- 
lish my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world ;  and 
how  will  your  judgment  appear!'  1  answered, 
^  Sir,  notwithstauding  all  the  seriousness,  and 
all  the  terrours,  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
publishing  your  play ;  and  as  you  lived  at  a 
great  distance,  (Devonshire,  I  believe),  if  you 
will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.' 
I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha !  ha !  ha !" 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at 
home  in  the  morning.  We  resumed  the  con- 
versation of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
some  of  it  which  had  escaped  my  memory,  and 
enabled  me  to  record  it  more  perfectly  than  I 
otherwise  could  have  done.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  my  paying  so  great  attention  to 
his  recommendation  in  1763,  the  period  when 
our  acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a 
journal ;  and  1  could  perceive  he  was  secretly 
pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his 
mind  preserved^  and  as  he  had  been  used  to 
imagine  and  say  that  he  always  laboured  when 
he  said  a  good  thing,  it  delighted  him,  on  a 
review,  to  find  that  his  conversation  teemed 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were  yesterday,  Sir,  iu 
remarkably  good  humour;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation  or 
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Tiolenca.  There  w»  no  bold  offimdw.  There 
WM  not  one  capital  conviotioii.  It  was  a 
maiden  asBiae*  Yon  had  on  your  white 
gloTes.'^ 

He  found  fault  with  our  frieud  Langton  for 
liaviog  been  too  silent.  *^  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  will 
recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir 
Joriiua  for  being  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had 
praised  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller/ and  you  jomed 
him.'  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on 
the  head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present.  He  is 
under  the  Fox  star  and  the  Irish  constellation. 
He  is  always  under  some  planet/'  Boswell. 
"  There  is  no  Fox  star."  Johnson.  "  But  there 
is  a  dog  star."  Boswell.  *^  They  say,  indeed, 
Vi'Jox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  ^ho,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative  from 
affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the  same  cause; 
that  he  first  thought,  **  I  shall  be  celebrated  as 
the  liveliest  man  in  every  company  ;''  and  then, 
all  at  once,  '*  O !  it  is  much  more  respectable 
to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  *'  He  has  reversed 
the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being  first  talka- 
tive, eind  then  silent.  He  reverses  the  course 
of  Nature  too;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly, 
and  then  the  creeping  worm."  Johnson  laughed 
loud  and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustration 
of  what  he  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir 
William  Scott,  his  Majesty's  Advocate  Gene- 
ral) at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else 
there.  The  company  being  small,  Johnson  was 
not  ii^  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  preceding 
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day,  and  fft  a  considerable  time  litde  was  said. 
At  last  he  burst  forib :  ^'  Sabordiaation  is  sad* 
ly  brokea  down  in  this  age.    No  laan,  now,  has 
the  same 'authority  which  hi8  father  had,-*-e:(- 
cept  a  gaoler.    No  master  has  it  over  his  ser- 
vants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges ;  nay, 
in  our  grammar-schools/'    Boswelu   "  What 
is  the  cause  of  this,  Sir?"    Johnson.  ^*  Why, 
the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch."  (laughing  sarcas- 
tically.)   BoswELL.  "  That  is  to  say,  things 
have  been  .turned  topsy-turvey.     But  your  se- 
rious cause?"      Why,    Sir,    there    are  many 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think,  the  great 
increase  of  money.     No  man  now  depends  upon 
the  Lord  of  a  Manor,  when  he  can  send  to 
another  country,  and  fetch  provisions.    The 
shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  de^ 
pend  on  me.   I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny 
a  day,  which  he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring 
him ;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another 
s^oe-black,  so   the  trade  suffers  nothing.    I 
have  explained,  in  my  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,^ 
how  gold  and  silver  destroy  feudal  subordina- 
tion. But,  besides,  there  js  a  general  relaxation 
of  reverence.     No  son  now  depends  upon  his 
father,  as  in  former  times.    Paternity  used  to 
be  considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which 
had  a  right  to  many  claims.  That  is?,  in  general, 
reduced  to  very  small  bounds.     My  hope  is, 
that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this  extreme 
relaxation  will  produce/r^wi  strictio. 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great 
a  desire,  X  observed,  how  little  there  is  of  it  in 
reality,  compared  with  the  other  objects  of  hu- 
man attention.     "  Let  every  man  recollect,  anjd 
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tie  will  be  sensible  how  smalt  a  part  of  his  time 
is  employed  in  talking  and  thinking  of  Shake- 
speare, Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed, 
to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
world.     Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed; 
into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  T    I  tbeo 
silly  introduced  Mr.  Garrick^s  fame,  and  his 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man«     Johnson. 
*^  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  7i>/ZeGarrick  assumes. 
No,  Sir,   Garrick  fortunam  reverenter  hahet. 
Consider,  Sir ;  celebrated  men,  such  as  you 
have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a 
distance;  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  into  bis 
face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  home  every 
night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his 
cranium.    Then,  Sir,  Garrick  did  not  Jind^  but 
made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  al- 
most the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.  Then,  Sir, 
Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  body  of 
people;  who,  from'fear  of  his  power,  aad  hopes 
of  his  favour,   and  admiration  of  his  talents, 
were  constantly  submissive  to  him.     And  here 
is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  bis 
profession.  Garrick  has  made  a  player  a  higher 
character.'*   Scott;  "  And  he  is  a  very  sprightly 
writer  too.''    Johnson-V*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^^ 
supported  by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion«     If  all  this  had  happened  to  me,  I  should 
have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  me,  to  knock  down  every  body 
that  stood  in  the  way.     Consider,  if  all  this  had 
happened  to  Gibber  orQuin,  they'd  have  jump^ 
over  the  moon. — Yet  Garrick  speaks  to  ^5.'*— 
(smiling.)    Boswell.  "And  Garrick  is  a  very 
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good  oaan,  9.  charitable  man.*'  Johnson.  **  Sir^ 
a  lilberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more  money 
than  any  man  in  England.  There  may  be  a 
little  vanity  mixed ;  but  he  has  shewn  that 
money  is  not  his  first  object.^^  Boswell. 
"  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  walked 
out  with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous  action'; 
but,  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met  with 
tlie  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  him.** 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,*  that  is  very  true,  too  ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do 
to  morrow,  than  Garrick  ;  it  depends  so  much 
on  his  humour  at  the  time."  Scott.  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality.  He  has  been  re- 
presented as  very  saving,^'  Johnson.  **  With 
his  domestick  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago, 
when  Peg  Waffington  made  it,  and  he  grum- 
bled at  her  for  making  it  too  strong'.*  He 
had  then  b^un  to  feel  money  in  his  purse,  and 
did  not  know  when  he  should  have  enough  of 
it.- 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of 
it,  and  the  effects  of  that  art  which  is  called 
economy,  he  observed,  **  It  is  wonderful  to 
lliink  how  men  of  very  large  estates  not  only 
spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are  often  actu- 
ally in  want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they  have 
not  value  for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shel- 
bnrne  told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 

#  When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Re3fnolds,  he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  he  omitted  to- 
day :— «  Why  (said  Garrick)  it  is  as  red  as  blood." 
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looks  iDtO  bid  Own  fifiklrs,  ttiay  hav*  aH  that  he 
ought  to  hare,  all  that  tnn  he  of  aoy  nse.  or  ap- 
pear l¥ith  any  advantage,  for  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year.    Therefor^  a  great  proportion 
must  go  in  waste;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
with    most    people,    whatever    their    fortune 
is.'*    BoswBLL.  "  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  of  this. 
But  how  is  it?  What  is  waste T    Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles,  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  Waste  cannot  be  accurately  toldj 
though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive  it  is. 
Economy,  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain 
income  is  made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same  in- 
come, another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be 
defined.     It  is  a  very  nice  thing;'  as  one  man 
wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another, 
we  cannot  tell  how.** 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  **  Every  man 
thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea."  Boswell. 
"  Lord  Mansfield  does  not."  Johnson^.  "  Sir, 
if  Lord  IVIansfield  were  in  a  company  of  Gene- 
ral OflScers  and  Admirals  who  have  been  inser- 
vice,  he  would  shrink ;  he'd  wish  to  creep  un- 
der the  table."  Boswell.  *'  No,  he'd  think  he 
could  try  them  all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  he 
could  catch  them :  but  they'd  try  him  much 
sooner.  No,  Sir ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  com- 
pany, and  Socrates  to  say,  *  Follow  me,  and 
hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy ;'  and  Charles, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to  say,  *  Follow 
me,  and  ^dethrone  the  Czar  ;^  a  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  follow  Socrates*    Sir,  the  impres- 
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sion  is  universal :  yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the 
sailor,  when  you  look  •down  from  the  quarter-- 
deck to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost 
extremity  of  human  misery:  such  crowdings 
such  filth,  such  stench!'*  Boswell.  "  Yes, 
sailors  are  happy,"  Johnson.  "  They  ar6 
happy  as  bmtes  \re  happy,  with  a  piece  of 
fresh  meat, — with  the  grossest  sfensuality.  But, 
Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has 
the  dignity  of  danger.  Mankind  reverence 
those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so  gene*- 
ral  a  weakness."  SCott.  "  But  is  not  cou- 
rage mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  T  John- 
son. "  Why  yes.  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense.  Sol- 
diers consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great 
machine."  Scott.  "  We  find  people  fond  of 
being  sailors."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  account 
for  that  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
strange  perversions  of  imagination/' 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor 
was  uniformly  violent;  but  in  conversation  he 
always  extolled  the  profession  of  a  soldier. — 
And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collec- 
tion of  his  writings,^a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
}^  which  he  expresses  himself  thus : — **  My 
god-son  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and 
rationally  weary  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can 
place  him  in  some  other  fetate,  1  think  you  may* 
increase  his  happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue. — 
A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in  distress  and  dan- 
ger, or  in  idleness  and  corruption."— Such  was 
cool  reflection  in  his  study;  but  whenever  he 
Was  warmed  and  animated  by  the  presence  of 
company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose 
minds  are  impregnated  with  poetical  fancy, 
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caught  (he  common  enthusiimm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
;ftbiiities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed,  that 
he  €|id  qot  talk  much  at  our  Club.  1  have 
heprd  Mr,  Gibbon  remark,  **  that  Mr.  Fox 
conld  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johoson;  yet  he 
y^BM  certainly  very  shy  of  saying  any  thing  in 
Dr.  Johnson^s  presence.**  Mr.  Scott  now  quoted 
what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet» 
to  which  Johnson  assented. 

He  told  U8»  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Montague 
a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  Works  of 
imagination;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  al- 
lowing a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man, 
who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  vari- 
ously and  so  well.  Indeed,  his  ^'  Robinson 
Crusoe*'  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his 
reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  and  related,  with 
much  satisfaction,  how  he  had  assisted  in  de- 
tecting the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  account 
of  it  in  the  news-papers.  Upon  this  subject^I 
incautiously  ofiended  him,  by  pressing  him  with 
too  many  questions,  and  he  shewed  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  apologised,  saying  that  ^'  1  asked 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  enter- 
tained; I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain;  but 
that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment 
he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted.^* — 
'<  But,  Sir,  (said  he,)  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a 
disagreeable  thing:"  and  he  continued  to  rate 
me.   "  Nay,  Sir,  (said  I,)  when  you  have  put  a 
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ock  upon  the  wfU»  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
driuky  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  mp  and  wet  rae." 

He  sonietimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentlenian  asked  'so  many,  as,  '*  What  did  you 
do,  Sir?''  "  What  did  you  say,  Sir?"  that  he 
at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  ^'  I  will  not  be 
put  to  the  question^  Don't  you  consider.  Sir, 
that  tliese  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 
I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why  ;  what 
is  this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long? 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?*'  The  gentleman* 
who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  saidy 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to 
trouble  you."  Johnson.  **  ^Sir,  my  being  so 
good  is  nO  reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill/* 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in 
which  criminals  were  punished,  by  being  con- 
fined to  labour,  he  said,  **  I  do  not  see  that  they 
are  punished  by  this :  they  must  have  worked 
equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of  stealing. 
They  now  only  work :  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them ; 
the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the 
tailor  to  his  garret."  Dosw^sll.  '^  And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  his  Court."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be 
extended,  as  in  the  song,  ^  Every  island  is  a  pri- 
son.' There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  a  copy 
of  verses  to  the  author  of  that  song.". 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great 
traveller,  were  mentioned.    He  repeated  some 

VOL.  ill.  X 
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of  them,   and  said  they  were  Smith's  best 
verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of 
travelling  into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind 
was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it.  He 
expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect 
to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched  it  for 
the  moment,  and  said,  I  really  believed  I  should 
go  and  see  the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  children, 
of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  "  Sir, 
(said  he)  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would 
be  of  importance  in  raising  your  children  to 
eminence.  There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected 
upon  them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They 
would  be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children 
of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China.     I  am  serious,  Sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  "Will 
you  go  home  with  me  ?"  "  Sir,  (said  I)  it  is 
late;  but  I'll  go  with  you  for  three  minutes." 
Johnson,  or  four. ^' — We  went  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
lianis's  room,  where  we  found  Mr.  Allen  the 
prjnter,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in 
Bolt-court,  a  worthy  obliging  man,  and  his  very 
old  acquaintance ;  and  what  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminutive 
size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  presence,  to 
imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn 
utterance  of  the  great  man. — I  this  evening 
boasted,  that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is 
called  stenography,  or  short  hand,  in  appropri- 
ated characters  devised  for  the  purpose,  I  had 
a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  half  words,  and 
leaving  out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep 
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the  substance  and  language  of  any  discourse 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that  I  could 
give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had  taken 
it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  defied 
an  actual  short-hand  writer;  and  he  made  the 
experiment  by  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a 
part  of  Robertson's  **  History  of  America,*' 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my  way  of 
taking  notes.  It  was  found  that  I  had  it  very 
imperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was, 
that  its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a 
studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  in- 
jury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner :  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled 
**  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  laying  upon  his 
table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary 
effort  by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  ca- 
pital crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's 
opinion  of  it:  to  my  surprize,  he  told  me  he 
had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took  up  the  book, 
and  read  a  pajssage  to  him.  Johnson.  "  Pretty 
well,  if  you  are  previously  disposed  to  like 
them."  I  read  another  passage,  with  which  he 
was  better  pleased.  He  then  took  the  book 
into  his  own  hands,  and  having  looked  at  the 
prayier  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  evidence 
is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  before 
he  suffered  ?  J  do  not  believe  it.''  He  then  read 
aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  King,  &c.  and  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  man,  the 
night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged,  cares  for  the 
succession  of  a  royal  family  ? — ^Though  be  may 

x2 
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Iifkve  composed  this  prayer  then*  A  man  who 
Ims  been  canting  aU  bis  life,  noay  cant  to  the 
last.— And  yet  a  man  who  has  beien  refused  a 
pardon  after  so  much  petitioning,  would  hardly 
beprayii^  thus  fervently  for  the  King." 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine 
with,  the  Reverend  Dn  Percy.  Talking  of 
<jroldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  was  very  envious* 
I  d^fepded  him,  by  observing  that  he  owned  it 
frankly  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson.  ^'  Sir, 
you  are  enforcing  the  Charge.  He  had  so  much 
fovy,  that  he  could  not  conceal  it  He  was  so 
full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it 
to  be  sure  often  enough.  Now,  Sir,  what  a  man 
avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think ;  though 
many  a  man  thinks,  what  he  is  ashamed  to 
avow.  We  are  all  envious  naturally;  but  by 
cbecking  envy,  we  get  <tbe  better  of  it.  So  we 
are  all  thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries 
to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest  way ;  by 
good  instruction  and  good  habits  this  is  cured^ 
(ill  a  man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize 
what  is  another  s;  has  no  struggle -with  him? 
self  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  mucfh 
lieat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which 
J  should  have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and 
beaevolent  heart  of  Johnson,  who,  as  soon  ash^ 
found  a  frieufd  was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing 
which  he  had  ^^  said  in  his  wrath,''  w^us  not  oiAy 
pron^t  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  ex- 
erted himself  to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did 
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ttt  DunvegaD,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.*  D**  Percy 
knowisg  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  the  andenfr 
Pefcies^t  and)  having  the  wartneitand  mostdu*- 
fiful  attachment  to  the  noble  House  of  Northnm^^ 
berland)  could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear  a  mai» 
praised)  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  AIa^ 
wick  Castle,  and  the  Duke's  pleasure  grounds, 
especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  bis  travels. 
He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly,  John» 
SON.  '' ¥^ebt)alit)  in  what  he  has  said  of  Aln^ 
wick)  has  doUe  what  he  intended  ;  he  has  ma<le 
you  very^angry.*'  Pbrgy.  "  He  has  said  the 
gbrden  is  trim,  which  is  representing  it  like  ar 
citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  a 
very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks.** 
JdJttNSON.  **  According  [to  your  own  account^ 

♦  "  Journal  of  a  Tow  to  the  Hebrides,"  edit  3.  p.  1^1. 

t  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  the  descent  of  his  family 
fnM  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  clearly  deduced  in  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Nash's  excellent  "  History  of  Worcestershire/ 
vol*  ii.  p.  318.  The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  he 
says,  ''The  editor  hath  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  prooft 
of  dl  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  now  in  thq  possessioo 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Percy." 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and 
have  seen  some  additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since 
the  Doctor's  book  was  published;  and  both  as  a  Lawyer  ac' 
customed,  to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  and  as  a  Genealo* 
gist  versed  in  the  study  of  pedigrees,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  ,  I 
cannot  help  observing,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment, 
that  in  tracmg  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential 
aid  was  givenrby  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Nortumber- 
land,  heiress  of  that  Illustrious  House ;  a  lady  not  only  of  high 
dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  pac* 
<)ellent  understanding  and  lively  talents*  With  a  toAr  pride  I 
can  boast  of  the  honour  of  her  Grace's  oorre&ptH^denQe,  jipect^ 
mens  of  which  adorn  my  airchives. 
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Sir,  Pennant  is  right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is  grass 
cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that 
trim  ?  The  extent  is  nothing  against  that ;  a 
mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.  Your 
extent  pdts  me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged 
dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast-beef  and  two  pud* 
dings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  io 
laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees.''  Percy.  "  He 
pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
umberland, and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late/ 
Johnson.  ^*  That,  Sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nojur/z/ history ;  that  is  at;27  history.  A  man 
who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not 
to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted  in  thi» 
place  or  that.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural 
history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  cows 
are  milked  at  Islington.  The  animal  is  the 
same,  whether  milked  in  the  Park  or  at  Isling- 
ton." Percy.  "  Pennant  does  not  describe 
well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Loch- 
lomond  would  describe  it  better."  Johnson. 
"  I  think  he  describes  very  well.  Percy.  "  I 
travelled  after  him."  Johnsox.  "And /tra- 
velled after  hira."  Percy.  "  But,  my  good 
friend  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so 
well  as  I  do."  I  wondered  at  Dr.  Piercy  ven- 
turing thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time:  but  inflammable  particles  were  collect- 
ing for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr. 
Percy  said  something  more  in  disparagement  of 
Pennant.  Johnson,  (pointedly)  "  This  is  the  re- 
sentment of  a  narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not 
find  every  thing  in  Northumberland.**  Percy. 
(feeling  the  stroke)  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude 
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as  you  please/'  Johnson.  *' Hold,  Sir!  Dou't 
talk  of  rudeoess ;  remember,  Sir,  you  told  lue 
(pujffing^  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  Vent) 
I  was  short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civi- 
lity. We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please." — 
Percy.  "  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say  so,  Sir; 
for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had 
been  uncivil."  Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affec- 
tionately, that  his  meaning  had  been  misunder- 
stood; upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly 
took  place.  Johnson.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  am 
willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant.  Percy,  (re- 
suming the  former  subject)  Pennant  complains 
that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  th^ 
hall  of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  it  was 
the  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet.''  Johnson. 
"  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up."  Boswell. 
(humouring  the  joke)  "  Hang  out  bis  skull  in- 
stead of  a  helmet,  and  you  may  drink  ale  out 
of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  is  your  enemy ; 
that  will  be  truly  ancient..  There  will  be 
'  Northern  Antiquities."*  Johnson.  "  He's  a 
Whigj  Sir ;  a  sad  dog,  (smiling  at  his  own  vio- 
lent expressions,  merely  for  political  difference 
of  opinion.)  But  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 
read ;  he  observes  more  things  than  any  one 
else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too 
high  praise  of  a  writer  who  had  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could 
put  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his 

*  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr.  Percy. 
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own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental  in- 
telligence from  parochial  ministers,  and  others 
not  the  best  qualified  or  most  impartial  narra^ 
tors,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the 
house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation ;  a 
writer,  who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial 
objects,  and  shews  no  philosophical  inva^ttga- 
tion  of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson 
.  has  exhibited  in  his  masterly  "  Journey,*'  over 
part  of  the  same  ground ;  and  who,  it  should 
seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of  North 
Britain  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little  did* 
crimination,  that  the  judicious  and  candid 
amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  t^hile  they 
value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  9^ 
Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  bA 
a  Traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from 
authorities  much  better  than  fnine,  his  deserved 
praise  as  an  able  zoologist;  and  let  tne  also, 
from  my  own  understanding  aud  feelings,  acr 
knowledge  the  merit  of  his  "  Lonhon*,"  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accnrate  in  some 
particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  iiSeasitig  topo- 
graphical performances  that  ever  appeared  id 
any  language.     Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  country- 
inen  in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  Geniti^ 
man.     As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  tt6iti  h\i 
**  London"  ihe  passage  in  which  he  speatksf  of 
my  illustrious  friend.     **  I  must  by  no  ihe^nM 
6mit  Soli-court,  the  long  residence  of  D^ttot 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  itrotig^st  ndtai. 
ral  abilities,  great  learning,    a  most  retentive 
memory,  of  the  deepesi  and  most  trtiaffected 
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^eif  Atid  nioi^ality,  ibit)g)<^d  wifH  those  ttufMf^ 
ou8  weaknei^es   and    ptejudiee#  which    bid 
friends  have  kaidiy  taken  car^  to  draw  from  their 
dread  abode.^    I  brought  on  myfi^lf  hid  transir 
6tit  aiiger,  by  observing  that  in  bis  tour  ia 
Seothmd  he  once  had  •  long  and  woeful  eicperi-  ^ 
ence  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in  Seotla$td 
as  th^y  were  of  horses  in  England.^    It  was  a 
rational  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  1  shot  ; 
my  bolt.    In  return  be  gave  me  a  tender  hug. 
Con  amove  he  also  said  of  me  "  The  ^og  U  a 
WUgi^  I  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Russet, 
a^nd  pitied  his  fall.  1  should  have  been  a  Whig 
it  the  Revolution.    There  have  been  periods 
since^  in  which  I  should  have  been,  what  I  now 
am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  supporter,  as  hx  as 
m^  little  influence  extends,  of  a  welKpoised 
biilanee  between  the  crown  and  people:  but 
sbonld    the  scale    preponderate  against  the 
Solus  popuU,  that  moment  may  it  be  said  '  The 
dog's  a  WhigP 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  Were  pleasant  and 
gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was  very 
uneasy  att  what  had  passed ;  for  there  was  a 
g^etitleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Northumberland  fimily,  to  whom  be  hoped  to 
hAVe  appeared  more  respectable,  by  shewing 
botv  intimate  he  was  with  t)r.  Johnson,  and  who 
inight  now,  on  the  cottlrai-y,  go  away  with  an 

*  Thia  18  the  amnion  ccuit  s^^aiost  faithful  Biogntphy^ 
Does  the  worthy  geatleman  mean  that  I,  who  was  taught 
discriitiiDatioii  of  character  by  Johnson,  should  have  omitted 
V^  ftuilties.  &tid,  in  short,  hive  hedawbed  him  as  the  worthy 
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opinion  to  bis  disadyantage.    He  b^;ged  I 
would  mention  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I 
afterwards  did.     His  observation  upon  it  was, 
**Tbis  conies  of  stratagem;  had  he  told  me 
that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  before 
that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  house  all  the  time."  He  spoke  of  Dr. 
Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.     "  Then,  Sir, 
(said  I)  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by 
which  you  may  effectually  counteract  an  un- 
favourable report  of  what  passed.    I  will  write 
a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky 
contest  of  th^t  day,   and  you   will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  in  Writing  as  an  answer  to  that 
letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and  as  Lord 
Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's 
soon,  1  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
correspondence  in  his  Lordship's   presence." 
This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution  without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge. 
Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's  unquesti- 
onable merit  in  the  fairest  point  of  view ;  and 
I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should  bear  the 
correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  General 
Paoli's,  as- an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind 
disposition  towards  one  in  whom  his  Lordship 
was  interested.     Thus  every  unfavourable  im- 
pression was  obviated  that  could  possibly  have 
been  made  on  those  by  whom  he  wished  most 
to  be  regarded.     I  breakfasted  the  day  after 
,  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme,  and 
its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked  me 
in  the  warmest  terms,  a*nd  was  highly  delighted 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which 
I  gave  him  a  copy.     He  said,  "  I  would  rather 
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have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  UDiversities 
in  Europe.  It  will  he  for  me,  and  my  children^ 
and  grand-children/'  Dr.  Johnson  having  af- 
terwards asked  me  if  I  had  given  him  a  copy 
of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  offended,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which  I  did. 
Afif,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  deistroy 
either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to 
let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  apply 
to  it  his  generakdeclaration  to  me  concerning 
his  own  letters.  "  That  he  did  not  choose  they 
should  be  published  in  his  life  time ;  but  had  no 
objection  to  their  appearing  after  his  death/' 
I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly  correspon- 
dence^ having  faithfully  narrated  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  it. 


"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  BEG  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of 
our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by 
what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined  at  his 
house  ;*  when,  in  the^ourse  of  the  dispute  as 
to  Pennant's  merits  as  a  traveller,  yoa  told 
Percy  that  *  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind  against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is 
sensible  that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ; 
but  he  is  vexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour  to 
him  on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know 
is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him  that  the 
charge  of  being  narrow-minded  ^as  only  as  to 
the  particular  point  in  question ;  and  that  he 

#  Sunday,  April  18,  1778. 
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bsul  the  merit  of  being  ^  tnartyr  to  his  hoUe 
femily. 

*'£ar)  Percy  is  to  dine  with  GetienA  Paoli 
next  Friday ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordsfai)^ 
how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  f  find, 
apprehends  that  your  good  opinion  of  him  ma)^ 
be  of  very  essential  consequence;  and  whOf 
assures  me,  that  he  has  the  highest  respect  add' 
the  warmest  affection  for  you.  » 

"I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting 
this  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  candour 
and  generosity,  is  altogether  unknown  Uy  Dt. 
Percy,  and  proceeds  from  ray  good- will  towaitis^ 
htm,  and  my  persoasion  that  you  will  be  happy 
to  do  him  an  essential  kindness.  I  am,  m^e 
and  more,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful 
^^  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
'^  James  Boswell.'' 

'^TO  JAMBS  BOSWELl.,   B8Q. 

"  The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  add  me 

is  one  of  those  f  >olish  controversies,  which  b6- 
gin  upon  a  question  of  which  neither  party* 
cares  how  it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  never- 
theless, continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  tanity 
with  which  every  man  resists  confutation.  Dr. 
Percy's  warmth  proceeded  fi-om  a  cause,  which, 
perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he  could 
hate  derived  from  j  aster  criticism.  His  ab- 
horrence of  Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opi- 
nion that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  indecently 
censured  his  patron.    His  angef  made  him  re- 
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s^Yf^  that,  f<^  havieg  been  once  wro9g»  he 
fiev^r  c;bould  be  right  Peanant  has  mach  m 
jmwAiQBS  that  I  do  not  like;  but  still  I  think 
hioft  a  very  intelligent  traveller.  If  Percy  is 
jreally  ofeivded,  I  am  sorry ;  for  he  is  a  aiaa 
whom  I  never  knew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is 
^  man  v^ry  willing  to  learn,  and  very  ableto 
t^adi ;  a  man,  out  of  whose  compainy  I  never 
go  without  having  learned  something.  It  is 
sure  that  he  vexes  roe  sometimes,  bnt  I  am 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance. 
So  ^much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much 
minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so 
scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value 
Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  some- 
what like  him :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  per- 
liaps,  go  beyoind  him  in  research;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance.  Percy's 
attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splen- 
dour to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  anti- 
quarian is  a  rugged  being. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  whc^  I  n^i^ht 
4ay  in  sport  or  petulance  to  -him,  is  v^ry  con- 
s^tent  with  full  conviction  of  his  merit. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

-'  April  23,  1778, 

*'  TO  THJB  BEV.  PR.   PERCY,   NORTHUMBEIUJINJ)- 

^*  BEAR   SIR, 

*^  I  WROTE  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject 
of  the  Penmmtian  controversy ;  and  have  r^ 
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ceived  from  him  an  answer  which  will  delight 

you.     I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at 

the  exhibition ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy, 

General  Oglethorpe,  &c.  who  dined  with  us  at 

General  Paoli's:  who  was  also  a  witness  t6 

the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

•*  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your 

company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr. 

Johnson.     If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to  day. 

"  I  am,  with  sincero  regard, 

**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell."* 
"  Scwith  Audley-street,  April  25. 

On  Monday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteus, 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  now  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Stinton,  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent 
mood.  Before  dinner  he  said  nothing  but 
•*  Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children.  Lang- 
ton  said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
could  repeat  Johnson's  conversation  before 
dinner,  as  Johnson  had  i^aid  that  he  could 
repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  "The  Natural 
History  of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish  of  Hor- 
rehaw^  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly  thus : 

"  Chap.  LXXH.     Concerning  Snakes. 
'*  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  island." 

*  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindly  answered  the 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  him,  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's  early 
history ;  yet,  in  justice  to  him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that 
the  account  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  subsequent 
transaction,  as  well  as  of  some  other  conversation  in  which  he 
is  mentioned,  has  been  given  to  the  publick  without  previous 
communication  with  his  Lordship.  » 
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At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the 
newspapers  of  giving  modern  characters  in 
sentences  from  theclassicks,  and  of  the  passage 

"  Parous  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
**  Insanientis  dum  sapientiee 
"  Consultus  erro,  nunc,  retrorsum 
"  Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
**  Cogor  relictos  :| 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who, 
after  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  Infidelity, 
had  returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton 
asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  sapientite 
consultus.  Though  consultus  was  primarily  an 
ajective,  like  amicus  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
substantive.  So  we  have  Juris  consultus^  a 
consult  in  law/' 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters, 
and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  dis- 
tinguish them.  I  asked,  if  there  was  as  clear 
a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in  paints 
ing,  or  even  as  in  hand-writing,  so  that  the 
composition  of  every  individual  may  be  distin- 
guished? Johnson.  "Yes,  Those  who  have 
a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden 
and  Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished."  I 
had  no  doubt  of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to 
know  was,  whether  there  was  really  a  peculiar 
style  to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  cer- . 
tainly  a  peculiar  hand-writing,  a  peculiar  coun- 
tenance, not  widely  different  in  many,  yet 
always  enough  to  be  distinctive: 

*'  ^    I  ; — ^facies  non  omnibus  una, 

"  Nee  diversa  tamen.*'-^  — 

The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he^  sup- 
posed that  many  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection 
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of  poemn,  though  all  verjr  pretty,  had  nothing 
appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that  particu- 
lar could  not  be  at  all  distioguiabed.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by 
nice  examination  and  comparison  with  others : 
but  a  man  must  write  a  good  deal  to  make 
his  style  obviously  discernable.  As  logicians 
sayl,  this  apropriation  of  style  is  infinite  in 
potestatey  limited  in  adur 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  even-* 
ing,  and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to 
supper.  It  was  mentioned  tliat  Dr.  Dodd  had 
once  wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Club.  Johnson.  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  any 
of  our  Club  were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but 
some  of  them  deserve  it.*'  Beauclerk.  (sup- 
posing ithis  to  be  aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he 
had  at  tl^at  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which, 
however,  did  not  fast  long,)  was  irritated,  and 
eagerly  said,  ^^  You,  Sir,  have  a  friend  (naming 
bim)  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  for  he  speaks 
behind  their  backs  against  those  with  whom  he 
lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the 
news^papers.  i3e  certainly  ought  to  \^^kickedr 
JoHKsaN.  ^^  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  degree : 
^  Vemam  petimus  dainasque  vicissim.^  To  be 
fiure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that  a  man  may 
-deserve  to  be  kicked,**  Beauclerk.  "  He  is 
vwy  malignant.'*  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir ;  he  is 
not  malignant  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will. 
He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury;  he 
may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people  by 
vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an 
:Q]d  gcaitleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant. 
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He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  ^nd  rejoiced 
at  it"  BoswELL.  "  The  gentleman  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  against  whom  you  are  so  violent,  is,  I 
know,  a  man  of  good  principles.''  Beauclerk. 
**Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice.** 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
delighted  in  discrimination  of  character,  and 
having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
was  willing  to  tak^  men  as  they  are,  imperfect, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities, 
I  suppose  thought  he  had  said  enough  in 
defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits,  notwith- 
standing his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a 
just  value;  and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  diiied  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's  with  General  Paoli  and 
Mr.  Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  declaimed 
against  luxury.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  il^ 
Sir,  every  state  of  society  is, as  luxurious  as  it 
can  be.  Men  always  take  the^best  they  can 
get."  Oglethorpe.  "  But  the  best  depends 
much  upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  thingi;,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to 
accustom  our  palates  to  what  is  high-seasoned 
and  expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  his 
*  Cato,'  speaking  of  the  Numidian  ? 

*  Coaise  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase, 

*  Amid  die  rumiing  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 

^  Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 

*  On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 

*  Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom ; 

'  *  And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 

*  A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 

*  Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.* 

VOL.   III.  Y 
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Let  US  have  that  kind  of  laxury,  Sir,  if  you 
will."  Johnson.  "  But  hold,  Sir ;  to  be  merely 
satisfied,  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  refinement  and 
elegance  that  the  civilized  man  differs  from  the 
savage.  A  great  part  of  our  industry,  and  all 
our  ingenuity,  is  exercised  in  procuring  plea- 
sure; and.  Sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not  the  same 
pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a  hungry 
man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You 
see  I  put  the  case  fairly,  A  hungry  man  may 
have^as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a 
plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has 
in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  1  suppose 
the  man  who  decides  between  the  two  dinners, 
to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talkingof  different  Governments, — ^Johnson. 
"The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more 
easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  country  governed  by 
a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone.  Government 
there  cannot  be  so  firm,  as  when  it  rests  upon  a 
broad  basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on 
t^ie  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy--council, 
then  in  the  King."  Boswell.  "  Power,  when 
contracted  into  the  peirson  of  a  despot,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off. 
So  Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  at 
a  blow."  Oglethorpe.  "  It  was  of  the  Senate 
he  wished  that.  The  Senate  by  its  usurpation 
controuled  both  the  Emperour  and  the  people. 
And  don't  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of 
that  in  our  own  parliainent?" 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymo- 
logy of  Maccaronick  verses,  which  bethought 
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were  of  Italian  inventioD  from  M accaroni ;  but 
on  being  informed  that  this  would  infer  that 
they  were  the  most  common  and  easy  verses, 
maccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple 
food,  he  was  at  a  loss ;  for  he  said,    '*  He  rather 
should  have  supposed  it  to  import,  in  its  primi- 
tive signification,  acompositionof  several  things; 
for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  made  out  of 
a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that  is,  of  oue 
language  with  the  termination  of  another.^'    I 
suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any 
country  where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which 
that  motley  ludicrous  species  of  compositioa 
may  not  be  found.     It  is  particularly  drolUa 
Low  Dutch.  The  ''Polemo-middinia!' oiDvwair 
mond,  of  Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a 
jumble  of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it 
were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.     Mr.  Langton 
made    us    laugh  heartily  at  one  in   the  Gre- 
cian mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are 
to  be  fouud  such  comical  Anglo-hellenisms  as 
KAvCSoio-ti/  sQxvxisv :  they  were  banged  with  clubs. 
On  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with 
Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent  historian  of 
Hindostan,   who  expressed  a  great  admiration 
of  Johnson.     "  I  do  not  care  (said  he)  on  what 
subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I  love  better  to 
hear  him  talk  than  any  body.     He  either  gives 
you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.     It  is  a 
shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has  not  been  more 
liberally  rewarded.     Had  I  been  George  the 
Thirds  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America^ 
1  Y  2 
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I  would  have  given  Johnson  three  hundred 
a  year  for  his  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny/  alone," 
I  repeated  this,  and  Johnson  was  much  pleased 
with  such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles, 
the  ingenious  Quaker  lady,*  Miss  Seward,  the 
poetess  of  Litchfield,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  Tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Before  dinner  Dr.  Johnson 
seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  "Account 
of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden,'*  and  seemed 
to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured  it, 
which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of 
studying.  "He  knows  how  to  read  better 
than  any  one  (said  Mrs.  Knowles;)  he  gets 
at  the  substance  of  a  book  directly ;  he  tears 
out  the  heart  of  it"  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in 
the  tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of 
dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertain- 
ment in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  finish- 
ed another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse 
a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in 
reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else  which  has 
been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  na- 
turally introduced  at  a, table  where  Johnson, 
who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate, 
owned  that  "  he  always  found  a  good  dinner," 
he  said,  "I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery 
than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  be  a 
book  upon  philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy 


* 


Dr.  Johnson,  describing  her  needle-work  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  uses  the  learned  word  «M/t7e  /  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  mistaken,  and  made  the  plirase  injurious  by 
writing  ^'futile  pictures.*' 
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is  DOW  made  much  more  simple.  Cookery  may 
be  made  so  too.  A  prescnption,  which  is  now 
compounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  . 
fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do. 
Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat  good,  1 
would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat,  the 
best  beef,  the  best  pieces;  how  to  choose  young 
fowls;  the  proper  seasons  of  different  vegeta- 
bles; and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil,  and 
compound."  Dilly.  "  Mrs.  Glasse's  'Cookery,* 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill. 
Half  the  trade*  know  this."  Johnson.  *'  Well^ 
Sir.  This  shews  ho^  much  better  the  subject 
of  Cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher.  I 
doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for, 
in  Mrs.  Glasse^s  *  Cookery,"  which  I  have 
looked  into,  salt-petre  and  sal-prunella  are 
spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal- 
prunella  is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal ; 
and  Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  How* 
ever,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such  a  book  is 
made  by  transcription,  this  mistake  may  have 
have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But  you  shall 
see  what  a  book  of  Cookery  I  shall  make  ?  I 
shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy-right.** 
Miss  Seward.  **  That  would  be  Hercules 
with  the  distaff  indeed."  Johnson.  "  No, 
Madam.  Women  can  spin  very  well ;  but  they 
cannot  make  a  good  book  of  Cookery.'* 

Johnson.  "  O !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know 
that  an  English   Benedictine   Monk  at  Paris 

*  As  Physicians  arc  called  the  Faculty,  and  Counsellors 
at  Law  the  Profession^  the  Booksellers  of  London  are 
denominated  the  Trade.  Johnson  disapproved  of  these 
denommations. 
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hasl  translated  'The  Dake  of  BerwidL's  Me« 
inoirs/  from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent 
them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered  them  to  Strahan, 
who  sent  them  back  with  this  answer: — 'That 
the  the  first  book  he  had  pablished  was  the 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  which  he  had  lost: 
and  he  hated  the  name : — Now  I  honestly  tell 
you,  that  Sfrahan  has  refused  them ;  but  I  also 
honestly  tell  you,  that  he  did  it  upon  no  prin* 
ciple,  for  he  never  looked  into  them."  DiixY. 
'*Are  they  well  translated.  Sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  very  well — ^in  a  style  very  current 
and  very  clean  I  have  written  to  the  Bene- 
dictine to  give  me  an  answer  npon  two  points : 
•*-What  evidence  is  there  that  the  lett»B  are 
authentick?  (for  if  they  are  not  autbentick, 
they  are  nothing:)— And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  original  French  is  published?  For 
if  the  French  edition  is  not  to  appear  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  translation  will  be  al- 
most as  valuable  as  an  original  book.  They 
will  make  two  volomes  in  octavo ;  and  I  have 
undertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes 
from  the  press."  Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see 
them,  and  said  he  would  send  for  them. 
He  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  would  write 
a  Pre&ce  to  them.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  The 
Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  1*11 
do  what  I  undertook  to  do :  but  I  will  not 
mingle  my  name  with  them.  1  am  to  gain 
nothing  by  them.  I'll  turn  them  loose  upon 
the  world,  and  let  them  take  their  chance.* 
Dr.  Mayo.  "Pray,  Sir,  are  Ganganelli's  let- 
ters authentick.^'  Johnson.  "No,  Sir.  Voltaire 
piit  the  same  question  to  the  editor  of  them, 
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that  I  did  to  Macpherson — ^Wbere  are  the  ori- 
ginals ?" 

Mrs,  KnowleH  affected  to  compIaiD  that  m^ 
had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them  than  wo- 
men*    Johnson.  "  Why,  Madam^  women  hmve 
all  the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  hare.     We 
hare  all  the  labour  and  the  datig«r>  and  the 
women  all  the  advantage.     We  go  to  sea,  we 
build  houses,  we  do  every  thing,  in  short  to 
pay  our  court  to  the  women."    Mas,  Kkowles. 
^*  The  Doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  con- 
vincingly.    Now,  take  the  instan<^e  of  build- 
ing: the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in 
liquor,  is  ruined :  the  mason  may  get  himself 
drunk  as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of 
character* ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  childrki 
starve."    Johnson.  **  Madam,  you  must  consi- 
der, if  the  mason  does  get  himself  drunk,  and 
let  iiis  wife  and  children  starve,  the  parish  will 
oblige  him  to  find  security  for  their  maintenance. 
We  have  different  modes  of  restraining  evil. 
Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for  women, 
and  a  pound  for  beasts.     If  we  require  more 
perfection  from  women  than  From  ourselves,  it 
is  doing  them  honour.     And  women  have  not 
the  same  temptations  that  We  have ;  Ihey  may 
always  live  in  virtuous  company;  men   must 
nfiix  in  the  world  indiscriminately.     If  a  womati 
has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  wrong,  being 
secui*ed  from  it  is  no  restraint  to  her.     I  am  at 
liberty  to  walk  into  the  Thames ;  but  if  I  were 
to  try  it,  my  friends  wonld  restrain  #e  in  Bed- 
lam, and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them.**    Mrs. 
Knowles.  **  Still,  Doctor,  I  camiot  help  think- 
ing it  a  hardship  that  more  indulgence  is  allowed 
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to  men  than  to  women.  It  gives  a  duperiority 
to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  en- 
titled/' Johnson.  ^'  It  is  plain^  Madam,  one  or 
other  must  have  the  superiority.  As  Shake- 
speare says,  ^  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one 
must  ride  behind."  Dilly.  "  I  suppose.  Sir, 
Mrs*  Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  p|an- 
niers,  one  on  each  side."  Johnson.  *^  Then, 
Sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both."  Mrs. 
Knowles*  "  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another  world 
the  sexes  will,  be  equal."  Boswell.  "  That  is 
being  too  ambitious.  Madam.  We  might  as 
well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels.  ;  We 
shall,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state,  but 
we  must  not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same 
degree.  It  is  enough  if  we  be  happy  according 
to  our  several  capacities.  A  worthy  carman 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  will  not  have 
the  same  degrees  of  happiness."  Johnson. 
"  Probably  not." 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded 
him,  by  mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Brown  of  Utrecht's  image ;  that  a  great  and 
small  glass,  though  equally  full,  did  not  hold 
an  equal  quantity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute 
David  Hume's  saying,  that  a  little  Miss,  going 
to  a  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as 
happy  as  a  great  orator,  after  having  made  an 
eloquent  and  applauded  speech.  After  some 
thought,  Johnson  said,  "  I  come  over  to  the 
parson.ljj^s  an  instance  of  coincidence  of  think- 
ing, l^|FDilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a  late 
dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon 
the  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of 
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difiereDt  capacities,  ^^  A  pail  does  not  hold  8^ 
much  as  a  tub  :  but  if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has 
no  reason  to  complain.  Every  Saint  in  heaven 
ivill  have  as  much  happiness  as  be  can  hold." 
Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  though  a  familiar 
illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  One  star  differeth 
from  another  in  brightness/* 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of 
SoameJenyns's  "View  of  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Religion  ;" — ^Johnson.  "  I  think 
it  a  pretty  book  ;  not  very  theological  indeed ; 
and  there  seeips  to  be  an  affectation  of  ease  and 
carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his 
character  to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.^' 
BoswELL.  ^*  He  may  have  iutended  this  to  in- 
troduce his  book  the  better  among  genteel  peo- 
ple, who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a 
treatise.    There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age. 
We  have  physicians  now  with  bag-wigs ;  may 
we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least  somewhat  less 
solemn  in  their  appearance  than  they  used  to 
be?"  Johnson.  Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say.*' 
BoswELL.  "  You  should  like  this  book,  Mrs* 
Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  your  friends  do,  that 
courage  is    not  a   Christian  virtue."      Mrs. 
Knowles.  '*  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there ;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  friendship  is  not 
a  Christiap  virtue."    Johnson.  "  Why,  Madam, 
strictly  speaking,  he  is  right.    All  friendship  is 
preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the  neglect, 
or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others ;  so 
that,  an  old  Greek  said, ''  He  that  h^s^riends 
has  no  friend''    Now  Christianity  recommends 
universal  benevolence, — to  consider  all  men  as 
our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of 
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friendship^  as  described  by  the  ancient  pbiloso- 
phers.  Surely,  Madam,  your  sect  mast  approre 
of  this ;  for  you  call  all  men  friends.^  Mrs» 
!Knowles.  **  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to 
all  men,  *  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  Faith/'  Johnson.  ^^Well,  Ma- 
dam, the  household  of  Faith  is  wide  enough.*^ 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "  But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour 
had  twelve  Apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom 
be  loved.  John  was  called  ^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  Johnson,  (with  eyes  sparkling 
benignantly)  "  Very  well,  indeed,*Madam.  You 
have  said  very  well/^  Boswell.  "  A  fine  ap- 
plication. Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of 
it  ?"    Johnson.  "  I  had  not,  Sir/' 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not 
how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one 
upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for, 
he  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind, 
except  an  American  :''  and  his  inflammable  cor- 
ruption bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  "  breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter;"  calling  them 
"  Rascals — Robbers — Pirates :"  and  exclaim- 
ing he'd  **  bum  and  destroy  them."  Miss  Se- 
ward, looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  as- 
tonishment, said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that 
we  are  always  most  violent  against  those  whom 
we  have  injured.*' — He  was  irritated  still  more 
by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach ;  and  roared 
otit  another  tremendous  volley,  which  one 
might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the  Atlan- 
tick.  #)urmg  this  tempest  1  sat  in  great  unea- 
siness, lamenting  his  heat  of  temper ;  titl,  by 
degrees,  I  diverted  his  attention  to  other  to- 
picks« 
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Dsu  Mayo,  (to  Dr.  Jabnson.)  **  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  oa 
Grace?  Johnson.  "No,  Sir."  Bos  well.  "I4 
puzzled  me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute 
ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of 
motiTes  which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only- 
relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it."  Mayo.  "  But  he 
makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral 
and  physical  necessity."  Boswell.  ^*  Alas, 
Sir,  they  conoe  both  to  the  same  thing.  You 
may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered 
by  leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  ar* 
gument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions 
is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  uni- 
versal prescience  to  be  one  of  the  atti*ibutes  of 
the  Deity."  Johnson.  *^  You  are  surer  that 
you  are  free,  tlian  you  are  of  prescience;  you 
are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not 
as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion 
from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  Btit  let  us 
consider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience. 
It-is  certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or 
not ;  that  does  not  prevent  my  freedom."  Bos- 
well. "  That  it  is  certain  you  are  eit/ier  to  go 
home  or  not,  does  not  prevent  your  freedom  : 
because  the  Kberty  of  choice  between  the  two 
is  compatible  with  that  certainty.  But  if  one 
of  these  events  be  certaii  now,  you  have  no^- 
iwe  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  certain  yon  are 
to  go  home  to-night,  you  mtist  go  home."— 
Johnson.  "  If  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a 
man,  I  can  judge  with  great  probability  how  he 
will  act  in  any  case,  wkhout  his  being  restrained 
by  my  judging.   God  may  have  this  probability 
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increased  to  certainty.**  Boswell.  **  When  it 
is  increased  to  certainty^  freedom  ceases^  be- 
cause that  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown, 
which  is  not  certain  at  the  time ;  but  if  it  be 
certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  maintain  that  there  can  be  afterwards  any 
contingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
will  or  any  thing  else.**  Johnson.  "  All  theory 
is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will;  all  experi- 
ence for  it."— I  did  not  push  the  subject  any 
farther.  I  was  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  the  most  abstract  nature, 
involved  with  theological  tenets,  which  he  ge- 
nerally would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any  degree 
opposed.* 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  *'  You  can- 
not spend  money  in  luxury  without  doing  good 
to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them 
by  spending  it  in  luxury ;  you  make  them  exert 
industry,  whereas  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue 
in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in 
spending  it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be 
pride  in  that  too.*'  Miss  Seward  asked,  if  this 
w?ts  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of"  private  vices 
publick  benefits.**  JokNSON.  "  The  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neither 
vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices 
every  thing  that  gives  pleasure.  He  takes  the 
narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastick  mora- 

#  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny  ques- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  Letter  69  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's Letfres  Persannes ;  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmar 
of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  ai^uments 
for  Whiat  he  absurdly  calls  *<  Philosophieal.necessity/*  ^ 
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lity,  which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice, 
such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it 
makeK  it  eat  better;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as 
a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.  Haviqg 
a  garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly 
innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  are  many  plea- 
sures vices,  which,  however,  are  so  immediately 
agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from  them. 
The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that  pleasure 
and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consistent.  Man- 
devill^  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets  drunk 
at  an  alehouse ;  and  says  it  is  a  publick  benefit, 
because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to  the  pub- 
lick. But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  the 
good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gradation  of 
alehouse-keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer, 
is  over-balanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the^  man 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This  is 
the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining 
whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice- 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice, 
but  not  as  vice ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take 
money  from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good 
produced;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery, 
but  as  translation  of  property.  1  read  Mande- 
ville  forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.  He  did 
not  puzzle  me ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real 
life  very  much.  No,  it  is  clear  that  the  hapj^- 
ness  of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta, 
theft  was  allowed  by  general  consent ;  theft, 
therefore,  was  there  not  a  qrime,  but  then  there 
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was  no  security ;  and  what  a  life  mast  theybaTe 
bad  when  there  was  no  secarity.  Without  truth 
there  must  be  a' dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is, 
there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are  almost  afraid 
to  trust  our  ears ;  but  how  should  we  be,  if 
falsehood  were  multiplied  ten  times !  Society 
is  held  together  by  communication  and  inforr 
mation ;  and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's,  *  Do  the  devils  lie  ?  No ;  for 
then  Hell  could  not  subsist." 

Talking  of  Miss  — — ,  a  literary  lady,  be  said, 
**  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to 
let  her  know  that  I  desired  she  would  not  fiat- 
ter  me  so  much."  Somebody  now  observed, 
"  She  flatters  Garrick.''  Johnson.  "  She  is  in 
the  right  to  flatter  Garriok.  She  is  in  the  right 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  she  has  the 
world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising  Gar. 
rick  these  thirty  years ;  and  secondly,  because 
she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick*  Why  should 
she  flatter  me  ?  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Lei 
her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market.  (Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles.)  You,  Madam,  bate 
been  flattering  me  all  the  evening ;  1  wish  you 
would  give  Boswell  a  little  now»  If  you  knew 
his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  ^ould  say  a  great 
deal ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in  the 
world.'' 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ma^ 
son's  {»-osecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  booksel- 
ler, for  having  inserted  in  a  collection  of"  Gray's 
Poems,''  only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
bad  still  the  exclusive  property,  under  the  sta- 
tute  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  bad 
preserved,  not\vith«tamling  his  being  requested 
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to  name  his  own  terms  of  e<wpen8ati(m.*~ 
Johnson  signified  his  djapleasure  at  Mr.  Ma* 
son's  conduct  very  strongly ;  but  added,  by 
way  of  shewing  that  he  was  not  surprised 
at  it :  **  Mason's  a  Whig."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
(not  bearing  distinctly :)  "  What!  a  Prig,  Sir?^' 
Johnson.  **  Worse,  Madam ;  a  Whig !  But  he 
is  both  r 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Mrs.  Knowles.  ^'  Nay,  thou  should'st  not 
have  a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."  John- 
son, (standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  about, 
with  a  serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy 
air:)  **  No  rational  man  can  die  without  unea- 
sy apprehension."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  The 
Scriptures  tell  us,  ^The  righteous  shall  h^yehope 
in  his  death.'^  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Madam ;  that 
is,  he  ^hall  not  have  despair.  But,  consider,  his 
hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of 
our  Saviour  shall  be  applied  to  us,— namely, 
obedience;  and  where  obedience  has  failed, 
then,  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what 
man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has  been  such, 
as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  m 
himself  upon  close  examination,  or  that  his  re« 
pentance  has  not  been  such  as  to  require  being 
repented  of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his  obe- 
dience and  repentance  will  obtain  salvation."—* 
Mrs.  Knowles.  '^  But  divine  intimation  of  ac 
ceptance  may  be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson. 
-^^  Madam,  it  may;  but  I  should  not  think  the 
better  of  a  man  who  should  tell  me  on  his  death- 

#  See  *<  A  letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M.  from  J,  Murray, 
Booksdler  in  London  T  2d  e^Uon,  p.  SO. 
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bed,  h3  wa8  sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot 
be  sure  himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation  of 
his  acceptance;  much  less  can  he  make  others 
sure  that  he  has  it."  Boswell.  "  Then,  Sir, 
Vie  must  be  contented  to  acknowledge  that 
death  is  a  terrible  thing."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a  state 
virhich  can  look  on  it  as  not  terribla^'  Mrs. 
Knowles,  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  sereni- 
ty in  the  persuasion  of  benignant  divine  light:) 
**  Does  not  St  Paul  say,  *  I  have  fought  the 
good  fiight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course ; 
henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  life?'' — 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  here  was  a  man 
inspired,  a  man  wbo  had  been  converted  by  su- 
pernatural interposition.*^  Boswell.  "  In 
prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find 
that  people  die  easy."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  cannot  5ay  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they 
die  easy.  Few  people  believe  it  certain  they 
are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who  do,  set  them- 
selves to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man  does 
who  is  going  to  be  hanged  ; — he  is  not  the  less 
unwilling  to  be  hanged."  Miss  Seward.  "There 
is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly 
absurd :  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation, 
which  is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream.'' 
Johnson.  "  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it 
is  nothing.  Now  mere  existence  is  so  much 
better  than  nothing,  that  one  would  rather  exist, 
even  in  pain,  than  not  exist."  Boswell.  "  If 
annihilation  be  nothing,  then  existing  in  pain  is 
not  a  comparative  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil, 
which  I  cannot  think  we  should  choose.    I 
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must  be  allowed  to  diflfer  here,  and  it  wotild 
lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the 
argument,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  . 
as  he  is  great,  will  hereafter  compensate  for  our 
present  sufferings/  in  this  life.  For  if  existence, 
such  as  we  haye  it  here,  be  comparatively  a 
good,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  though  no 
more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our 
only  state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then 
we  might  with  some  reason  complain  that  we 
are  so  dissatisfied  with  'our  enjoyments  com- 
pared with  our  desires.'*  Johnson.  "  The  lady 
confounds  annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with 
the  apprehension  of  il,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is 
in  the  apprehension  of  it  that  the  horror  of  an- 
nihilation consists.** 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  **  He  can  talk  well 
on  any  subject.'*  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir,  what 
has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost?  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on  sufficient 
authority.  He  did  not  take  time  enough  to  ex- 
amine the  girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle,  where  the 
ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young 
woman  several  times,  mentioning  something 
about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was 
done ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attor- 
ney would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the 
fact.  *  This  (says  John)  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost 
knows  our  thoughts.'  Now  (laughing)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  that  an 
attorney  will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  matf,  does  not 
believe  the  story.     I  am  sorry  that  John  did 

VOL.  Ill  z 
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not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evidence 
for  it/'  Miss  Seward,  (with  an  incredulous 
smile:)  "What,  Sir!  about  a  ghost?"  John- 
son, fwith  solemn  vehemence:)  "  Yes,  Ma- 
dam :  this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thou- 
sand yearsj  is  yet  undecided ;  a  question,  whe- 
ther in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  can  come  before  the  human  un- 
derstanding." 

Mr.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to 
Quakerism,  Miss  — — — ,  a  young  lady  well 
known  to  Dn  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shewn 
much  affection ;  while  she  ever  had^  and  still 
retained,  a  great  respect  for  him.  Mrs. 
Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity 
of  letting  him  know  "  that  the  amiable  young 
creature  was  very  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was 
offended  at  her  leaving  the  Church  of  England, 
and  embracing  a  simpler  faith;"  and,  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited 
his  kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely 
a  matter  of  conscience.  Johnson,  (frowning 
very  angrily)  *•  Madam,  she  is  an  odious 
wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper  con- 
viction that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her 
religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  and  should  be  studied  writh  all  care, 
and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew 
no  more  of  the  Church  which  she  left,  and  that 
which  she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaick 
systems."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  She  had  the  New 
Testament  before  her."  Johnson.  "  Madam, 
she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which 
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the  study  of  a  life  is  required."  Mrs.  Knowles- 
"  It  is  clear  as  to  esseutials."  Johnson.  "  But 
not  as  to  controversial  points.  The  heathens 
were  easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  give  up;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very 
strong  conviction  indeed,  to  desert  the  religion 
in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is  the 
religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may 
be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be 
safe.  B«t  errour  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you 
err  when  you  choose  a  religion  for  yourself."— 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Must  we  then  go  by  implicit 
faith?"  Johnson.  **  Why,  Madam,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith  ;  and  as 
to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  canr  say  for 
himself?"  He  then  rose  again  into  passion, 
and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest 
terms  of  reproach,  so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed 
to  be  much  shocked.* 

*  Mrs.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  her  needle- 
work, "  iutile  pictures,**  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  which  she 
has  indeed  displayed  much  dexterity,  nay,  with  the  fame  of 
reasoning  better  than  women  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
shewn  her  to  have  done,  communicated  to  me  a  dialogue  of 
considerable  length,  which,  after  many  years  had  elapsed,  she 
wrote  down  as  having  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  at 
this  interview.  As  I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and 
did  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  Record  tdken  at  the' 
time,  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with  my  firm  regard  to  au- 
thenticity, insert  it  in  my  work.  It  has,  however,  been  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  June,  1791.  It 
chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of  the  sect  called  ^ikiArer* ; 
and  no  doubt  the  lady  appears  to  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  argument  as  well  as. expression.  From  what 
I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  paper 
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We  remained  together  until  it  was  pretty  late. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  explosions  of  vio- 
lence, we  were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole 
with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time  to 
a  warm  West-Indian  climate,  where  you  have 
a  bright  sun,  qnick  vegetation,  luxuriant  fo- 
liage, luscious  fruits ;  but  where  the  «ame  heat 
sometimes  produces  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious 
discipline  on  this  most  solemn  fast  to  take  no 
milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  in- 
advertently poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it.  I 
talked  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and 
imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
others  to  do  things  for  me.''  Boswbll.  **  What, 
Sir!  have  you  that  weakness  ?"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards  I  should 
have  done  better  for  myself.'' 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where 
there  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or 
bad  management,  that  he  was  living  much  be- 
yond his  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the 
cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it, 
and  found  it  was  only  two  shillings  ;  so  here 
was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  that 
is  the  blundering   economy  of  a  narrow  un- 

itself,  any  one  who  may  have  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it,  will 
judge  whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  it,  however  willing 
to  gratify  Mrs.  Knowles. 
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derstanding.      It   is    stopping   one  hole  in  a 
sieve/' 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  my  Travels  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  you 
may  not  publish  your  travels;  but  I  give  yo^ 
my  opinion,  that  you  wrouKd  lessen  yourself  by 
it.  What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well 
known  ais  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  you  have  visited?''  Boswell.  "  But 
I  can  give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many 
incidents,  anecdotes,^'6tu7  d'esprit^  and  remarks, 
so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  modern  travellers  in  Europe 
who  have  published  their  travels,  have  been 
laughed  at:  I  would  not  have  you  added  to 
the  number.*  The  world  is  now  not  contented 
to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narra- 
tive; they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give 
some  account  of  my  travels  in  France.  The 
reason  is  plain;  intelligent  readers  had  seen 
more  of  France  than  I  had.  You  might  have 
liked  my  travels  in  France,  and  The  Club 
might  have  liked  them ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  would  have  been  more  ridicule  than  good 
produced  by  them."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  Sir.  People  would  like  to  read 
what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a  face  has 
been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before;  still  we 
love  to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua."    Johnson. 

•  I  believe,  however,  1  shall  follow  my  own  opinion ;  for  the 
world  has  shewn  a  very  flattering  partiality  to  my  writings,  on 
many  occasions. 
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"True,  Sir,  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paiut  a  fece 
when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it.'^  Boswell. 
"  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by  him  is  valuable. 
And,  Sir,  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own  style 
(raising  my  voice,  and  shaking  my  head,)  you 
should  have  given  us  your  Travels  in  France. 
I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there  s  an  end  (xrHtr 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as 
my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter 
to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of 
what  was  in  his  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  had  been  in  his  mind 
before  he  left  London.  Johnson.  "  Why  yes. 
Sir,  the  topicks  were;  and  books  of  travels 
will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man  has 
previously  in  his  mind ;  his  knowing  what  to 
observe;  his  power  of  contrasting  one  mode^  of 
life  with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
*  He,  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring 
home  knowledge."  Boswell.  "  The  proverb, 
I  suppose.  Sir,  means,  he  must  carry  a  large 
stock  with  him  to  trade  witli."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day  :  as  we  walked  to  St. 
Clement's  church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet- 
street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world. 
"  Fleet-street  (said  I)  is  in  my  mind  more  de- 
lightful than  Temp^."  Johnson.  "Ay,  Sir; 
but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull." 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to- 
day at  St.  Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  John- 
son said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 
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.  And  now  1  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  John- 
son's life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the 
following  minute  on  this  day ;  ^'  In  my  return 
from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an 
old  fellow  collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since 
1 72«9.  He  knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered 
one  Edwards?  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the 
name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that 
had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us.  My 
purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance.* 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent  look- 
ing elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of 
many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar 
confidence,  knowing  who  he  was,  while  John- 
son returned  his  salutation  with  a  courteous 
formality,  as  to  a  stranger.  But  as  soon  as 
Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection  their 
having  been  at  Pembroke  College  together 
nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much 
pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  said  he  ' 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt  court. 
Edwards.  "  Ah,  Sir  !  we  are  old  men  now.' 
Johnson,  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old.)  *'  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another." 
Edwaeds.  "Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and 
hearty:  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so;  for  the 
news-papers  told  us  you  were  very  ill.^'  John- 
son. "  Ay,  Sir,  they  are  always  telljog  lies  of 
ns  old  fellows.^ 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singidar 
a  conversation  as  that  between  two   fellow- 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations. 
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collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London 
without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany 
him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us, 
I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation. 
Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he 
had  practiced  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery, 
but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a 
little  farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage 
m  Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to  London 
(to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6,)  generally  twice  a 
week.  Johnson  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie, 
Mr.  Edwards  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  ex* 
patiated  on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try. BoswELL.  ••  I  have  no  notion  of  this. 
Sir.  What  you  have  to  entertain  you  is,  I 
think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour."  Edwards. 
**  What!  don't  you  love  to  have  hope  realized? 
I  see  my  grass,  and  my  corn,  and  my  trees 
growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to 
see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit-trees." 
Johnson,  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  attend- 
ing:) "You  find.  Sir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as 
hopes." — So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when 
another  saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and 
were  seated  in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on 
admirably.  Edwards.  "  Sir,  I  remember  you 
would  not  let  us  say  prodigious  at  College. 
For  even  then.  Sir,  (turning  to  -me,)  he  was 
delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him-"* 

*  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  they  respect  me 
for  literature ;  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  comparison. 
Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  literature  there  is  in  the  world." 
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Johnson^  (to  Edwards:)  "From  your  having 
practised  the  law  long,  Sir,  I  presume  you 
must  be  ricb.**    Edwards.     *'No,  Sir;  I  got 
a  good  deal  of  money;  but  I  had  a  number  of 
poor  relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of 
it."    Johnson.     "Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in 
the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word."  Edwa  kds. 
**  But  1  shall  not  die  rich."    Johnson.     "  Nay, 
sure,  Sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich,  than  to  die 
rich/'     Edwards.     "  I  wish  1  had  continued 
at  College.*'    JoHnson.     "  Why  do  you  wish 
that,  Sir?'    Edwards.     ''  Be<:ause  I  think  I 
should  have   had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine 
has  bieen.     I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and 
had  a  good  living,  like  Bloxham  and  several 
others,  and  lived  comfortably."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergy- 
man, is  not  easy.     I  have  always  considered  a 
clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than 
he  is  able  to  maintain.     I  would  rather  have 
Chancery  suits  upon  my  bands  than  the  cure  of 
souls.     No,  Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's 
life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergy- 
man who  makes  it  an  easy  life." — Here  taking 
himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  *'  O! 
Mr.  Edwards!  I'll  convince  you  that  I  recol- 
lect you.     Do   you  remember  our  drinking 
together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  gate. 
At  that  time  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy,  who, 
when  verses  on  our  Saviour's  turning  water 
into   wine    were    prescribed    as  an   exercise, 
brought  up  a  single  line^  which  was  highly 
admired : 

*  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum/ 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line '  in  Camden's 
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remains,'  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  King8, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince  of 
equal  merit: 

^  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nuDa  tecuta  esC 

Edwards.  **You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheerful- 
ness was  always  breaking  in.*' — Mr.  Burice, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr. 
Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  this,  have  thought 
it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is, 
that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally 
supposed  to  be  hard  and  severe,  at  least  so 
grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  twice  married. 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  wife  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
I  have  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and, 
(in  a  solemn,  tender,  faultering  tone)  I  have 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. — It  had 
almost  broke  my  heart." 

Edwards.  "How  do  you  live.  Sir?  For 
my  part,  I  must  have  my  regular  meals,  and"^ 
glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it.**  John- 
son. "  I  now  drink  no  wine.  Sir.  Early  in 
life  I  drank  wine:  for  many  years  T  drank 
none.  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great 
deal."  Edwards.  "  Some  hogsheads,  I  war- 
rant vou."  Johnson.  "  I  then  had  a  severe 
illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun 
it  again.  I  never  felt  any  difference  upon  my- 
self from  eating  one  thing  rather  than  another, 
nor  from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than 
another.    There  are   people^   I   believe,  who 
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feel  a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  liave  fasted  from 
the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner, 
without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is 
in  business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must 
have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may 
leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand  Cairo,  with- 
out being  missed  here,  or  observed  there." 
Edwards*  "  Don't  you  eat  supper,  Sir?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir."  Edwards.  '*  For  my 
part,  now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike 
through  which  one  must  pass,  in  order  to  get 
to  bed."* 

JoH?^soN.  **  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards. 
Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish 
man  should  always  have  them  to  converse  with. 
They  have  what  he  wants."  Edwards.  "  I 
am  grown  old :  I  am  sixty-five.*'  Johnson. 
**  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth-rday.  Come, 
Sir,  drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  who 
had  left  bis  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College. 
"JoHNSONfc  "Whether  to  leave  one's  whole 
fortune  to  a  College  be  right,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of 
the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  College  to  my 
relations  or  my  friends,  for  their  lives.  It  is 
the  same  thing  to  a  College,  which  is  a  per- 
manent society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now 
or  twenty  years  hence ;  and  I  would  wish  to 
make  my  relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit 
of  it/' 

*  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  this  was  my  own  suggestion, 
though  it  is  truly  in  the  character  of  Bdwards. 
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This  interview  confirmecl  my  opinion  of 
Johnson's  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart. 
His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old 
*  fellow-collegian,  a  man  so  different  from  him- 
self; and  his  telling  him  that  he  would  go  down 
to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  shewed  a  kindness  of 
disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
observed,  "  how  wonderful  it  was  that  they 
had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without 
having  ever  once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the 
street  tooP  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away, 
again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility, 
and  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him, 
"  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

"  O  my  coevals !  remnants  of  yourselves." 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook 
his  head  with  impatience.  Edwards  walked 
off  seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour 
of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought 
him  but  a  weak  man.  Johnsoujt.  **  Why,  yes. 
Sir.  Here  is  a  ndan  who  has  passed  through 
life  without  experience:  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  tne  than  a  more  sensible  man 
who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man  is 
always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say." 
Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means 
that  willingness  which  be  praised  so  much, 
and  I  think  so  justly;  for  who  has  not  felt 
the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when 
there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company,  for  any 
length  of  time ;  or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with  difficulty 
kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 
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Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  **  Tom  Tyers 
described  me  the  best:  *  Sir,  (said  he)  you  are 
like  a  ghost:  you  never  speak  till  you  are 
spoken  to." 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly 
mentioned,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mn 
Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent 
place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
£nglish  nation ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curi« 
ous  shew, — gay  exhibition, — musick,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the  general 
ear; — for  all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paid;* 
and,  though  last,  not  leasf,  good  eating  and 
drinking  for  those  who  choose  to  purchase  that 
regale.  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers  was  bred  to  the 
law;  but  haying  a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity 
of  temper,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could 
not  confine  himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice. 
He  therefore  ran  about  the  world  with  a  plear 
sant  carelessness,  amusing  every  body  by  .his 
desultory  conversation.  He  abounded  in  anec- 
dote, but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  accu- 
racy. I  therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail  my- 
self much  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Johnson 
which  he  published,  being  one  among  the 
various  persons  ambitious  of  appending  their 

*  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  more  expensive  deco* 
rations  having  been  introduced,  the  price  of  admission  was 
raised  to  two  shillings.  I  cannot  approve  of  this.  The  com- 
pany may  be  more  select  ;  but  a  number  of  the  honest  com- 
monality are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing  in  elegant  and 
innocent  entertainment  An  attempt  to  abolish  the  one- 
shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse  has  been  very  properly  coun- 
teracted. 
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names  to  that  of  my  illastrions  friend.  That 
sketch  is,  however,  an  entertaining  little  collec- 
tion of  fragments.  Those  which  he  published 
of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit ;  but 
his  fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  "  Political 
Conferfences,"  in  which  he  introduces  several 
eminent  persons  delivering  their  sentiments  in 
the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discovers  a  consider* 
able  share  of  learning,  various  knowledge,  and 
discernment  of  character.  This  much  may 
I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  exceed- 
ingly obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  almost  any  of 
his  very  numerous  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I 
repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson  that  I  might 
have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Johnson. 
'^  Sir,  \i  would  have  been  better  that  I  had  been 
of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer." 
BoswKLL.  '^  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  better,  for  we  should  not  have  had  the 
English  Dictionary."  Johnson.  "  But  you 
would  have  had  Reports."  Bos  well.  "Aye; 
but  there  would  not  have  been  another,  who 
could  have  written  the  Dictionary.  There  have 
been  many  very  good  judges.  Suppose  you 
had  been  Lord  Chancellor;  you  would  have 
delivered  opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind, 
and  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than  per- 
haps any  chancellor  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do. 
But,  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciously 
decided  as  you  could  have  done.'^  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir.  Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambitiou 
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floating  in  his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  super- 
eminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great 
and  liberal  country  by  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Litchfield,  who 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
said  to  Johnsoii,  "  What  a  pity  it  is.  Sir,  that 
you  did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 
You  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Litch- 
field, your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might 
have  had  it."  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much 
agitated;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
**  Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this 
when  it  is  too  late?" 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of 
others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr. 
Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
shewed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands  near 
Beaconsfield,  Johnson  coolly  said,  non  equidem 
invideo  ;  miror  magis.* 

#  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johnson  may 
have  felt  a  little  momentary  envy ;  for  no  man  loved  the  good 
things  of  this  life  better  than  he  did ;  and  he  could  not  but 
be  conscious  that  he  deserved  a  much  larger  share  of  them, 
than  he  ever  had.  I  attempted  in  a  news-paper  to  comment 
on  the  above  passage  in  the  manner  of  Warburton,  who  must 
be  allowed  to  have  shewn  uncommon  ingenuity,  in  giving  to 
any  authour's  text  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry* 
A»  this  imitation  may  amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce it. 

"  No  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  misunder- 
stood than  his  applying  to  Ma.  Burke  when  he  first  saw 
him  at  his  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  Non  equidim  invideo  : 
miror  magis.    These  two  celebrated  men  had  been  friends 
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Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  literatare  than  Johnson^  or  was  more 
determined  in  maintaining  the  respect  which  be 
justly  considered  as  ^ue  to  it.  Of  this,  besides 
the  general  tenure  of  his  conduct  in  society, 
some  characteristical  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once 
when  he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of 
booksellers,  where  the  room  being  small,  the 
head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost 
close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them 
sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  com- 
plained one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord 
Camden.  **  I  met  him  (said  he)  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary 
man.  The  company  having  laugbed  heartily, 
Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
*^  Nay,  Gentlemen,  (said  he)  Dr.  Goldsmith  is 
in  the  right     A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made 

for  many  years  before  Mr.  Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary 
career.  They  were  both  writers,  both  members  of  Thb 
Ltt'erart  Club;  when,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr. 
Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more  splendid  than  that  to  if  hich 
he  himself  had  attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he 
thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a 
philosopher,  asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  non  equidem 
invideOy  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  miror  magis; 
thereby  signifying,  either  that  he  was  occupied  in^dmiring 
what  he  was  glad  to  see;  or,  perhaps,  that  considering  the 
general  lot  of  men  of  superiour  abilities,  he  wondered,  that 
Fortune,  who  is  represented  as  blind,  should,  in  this  instance, 
have  been  so  just." 
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tip  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  aud  I  think  it 
is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
him.** 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear^  that 
such  respect  as  he  thought  dueonly  to  higher  in- 
tellectual qualities,  should  be  bestowed  on  men 
fo  slighter,  though  perhaps  moreamusing  talents. 
I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to 
breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very  vain  of  his 
intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me 
thus : — **  Pray  now,  did  you,— did  you  meet  a 
little  lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ?" — "No,  Sir, 
(said  L)  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
question?" — **  Why,  (replied  Garrick,  with  an 
affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing  on  tip- 
toe,) Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me. 
We  have  had  a^long  walk  together."  Johnson^ 
"  Well,  Sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly.  liOrd 
Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associating  so 
familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be 
as  it  were  bis  property.  He  would  allow  no 
man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his 
presence,  without  contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
passed  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought 
too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of 
the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  that 
is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  remember 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  ^*  I 
intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once 

vot.  III.  A  a 
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9M)re;  and  when  we  iniist  part,  it  ib  what  bap- 
pens  to  all  hanmn  beiDgs."*  Boswbll.  ''  The 
hope  that  we  shall  see  oar  departed  friends 
again  must  support  the  miiKL  Jouxson.  ''Why, 
y«s.  Sir.''  Bosweix.  "There  is  a  strange 
UBwillii^fiess  to  part  with  life,  independent 
of  serious  iGears  as  to  futurity.  A  reverend 
friend  of  ours  (namii^  him)  tells  me,  that  he 
feels  an  unea^ness  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
bis  house,  his  study,  his  books."  Johnson. 
**  This  is  foolish  in  ♦•♦*♦,  A  roan  need  not  be 
oneasy  on  these  grounds ;  for,  as  he  will  retain 
his  consciousness,  he  may  say  with  the  philo- 
sopher, Onum  mea  mecum  portoJ"  Boswex^l. 
"True,  Sir:  we  may  carry  our  books  in  our 
beads ;  but  still  there  is  soosething  painful  in 
the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given 
us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago, 
when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  h^P* 
pened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  distress* 
cd  me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in 
which  Shakespeare's,  poetry  did  not  exist.  A 
lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a  very  amia- 
ble women,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved 
Hie  by  saying,  "  The  first  thing  you  will  meet 
in  the  other  world,  will  be  au  elegant  copy  of 
Shakespeare's  works  presented  to  you.''  Dr. 
Johnson  smiled  benigpantly,  at  this,  and  did 
not  appear  to  disapprove  qf  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St*  Clement's  church  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank 
tea  and  co0ee  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room ;  Mrs, 
Pesmaulins  doing  the  honours  of  tl^  t^-table. 
I  olMserved  that  k^  woiild  ii^ot  i^vep  look  at  a 
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prooiUheet  oi  hia  "^LHe^f  Waller"  on  Oood- 
Friday. 

Mr.  Allen^  the  printer^  brought  a  book  en 
apiculture,  which  was  pouted ^  and  was  sooa 
to  be  published.  It  was  a  very  strange  pw* 
formance,  the  authouv  having  mixed  in  it  his 
own  thoughts  upon  varioAS  topicks^  aloag  with 
his  remarks  on  plowing',  sowmg,  and  oHier 
farmiog  operations  He  seemed  to  be  ao  ab« 
surd  profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his 
bookat  maay  sneers  at  religion,  with  ecjaal 
%iM>raiice  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted 
vie  to  read  some  passages  aloud.  One  was 
that  he  resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did 
work,  birt  he  owned  he  felt  some  weak  cQ»t 
punction;  and  he  had  this  very  carious  reflee-* 
tion : — "  I  was  born  in  the  wiMs  of  Cbristiamiy, 
and  the  briars  and  tiiorns  still  hang  s^out  me.'' 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  hel'p  laughing  at  this 
ridiculous  image,  yet  was;  very  angry  at  the 
fellow's  impiety.  **  However,  (said  he,)^  tiie 
Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  hinmelf.**  He, 
however,  observed,  **  that  formerly  there  might 
have  been  a  dispensation  obtained  for  workii^ 
on  a  Sunday  in  time  of  harvest."  Indeed  in 
ritiiial  observances,  were  all  the  ministers  ^ 
religioii,  what  they  should  be,  and  what  many 
of  them  are,  such  a  power  B^ht  be  wisely  and 
safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drauk  tea  with 
hkn.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe^  of 
Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  man.  **He  used  to 
come  to  me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  him. 
Indeed  I  never  sought  much  after  any  body." 
▲  a  2 
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BoswfiLL.  **  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose."'  John* 
SON.  **  No,  Sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when 
he  sent  forme."  Boswell.  *^  Richardson  T 
Johnson.  '*  Yes,  Sir.  But  I  sought  after 
George  Psalnianazar  the  most.  I  used  to  go 
and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance 
which  I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a  man 
of  merit  Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines 
Barrington  had  published  his  excellent  ^^  Ob- 
servations on  the  Statutes,"  Johnson  waited 
on  that  worthy  and  learned  gentleman;  and 
having  told  him  his  name,  courteously  said,  *^I 
have  read  your  book.  Sir,  with  great  pleasure, 
and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you."  Thus 
began  an  acquaintance,  which  was  continued 
with  mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,  he 
said,  ''  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that 
he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  dis- 
grace him.''  I  observed,  that  the  pillory  does 
not  always  disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an 
instance  of  a  gentleman,  who  I  thought  was 
not  dishonoured  by  it  Johnson.  "  Aye,  but 
he  was.  Sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and  strut 
as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there. 
People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their 
tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at 
Dr.  Percy's  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the 
Americans  with  intemperate  vehemence  of 
abuse.  1  said  something  in  their  favour ;  and 
added,  that  t  was  always  sorry  when  he  talked 
on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated 
him ;  though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The 
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cloud  was  chai^d  with  sulphurious  vapour^ 
which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder.— 
We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  was  running 
out  his  fortune  in  London ;  and  I  said,  ^^  We 
must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must 
quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him 
away/'  Johnson,  **  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  send  you 
to  him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  This  was 
a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible 
cause.  1  afterwards  asked  him,  why  he  had 
said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson.  ^'  Because, 
Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BoswELL.  *^  But  why  did  you  not  take  your 
revenge  directly?"  Johnson,  (smiling)  "Be- 
cause, Sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  can- 
not strike  till  he  has  his  weapons."  This  was 
a  caodid  and  pleasant  confession^ 

He  shewed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room, 
very  genteely  fitted  up;  and  said,  Mrs.  Thrale 
sneered,  when  I  talked  of  my  having  asked 
^you  and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would  be  in  as 
respectable  a  situation  in  my  bouse  as  in  hers. 
Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out." 
BoswBLU  "  She  has  a  little  both  of  the  inso- 
lence of  wealth,  and  the  conceit  of  parts." 
Johnson.  "  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a 
wretched  thing ;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has 
some  foundation.  To  be  sure,  it  should  not 
be.  But  who  is  without  it?"  Bos  well.  "Your- 
self, Sir."  Johnson.  ^*  Why,  I  play  no  tricks : 
I  lay  no  traps.'*  Boswell.  "No,  Sir.  You 
are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that 
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sometimes  faatie  '0t>mpo8ecl  the  hoase^eld  •of 
great  families.  I  tn^tforred  tha*  there  werfe 
A  hundred  in  the  family  of  the  jn-esent  Earl  of 
Eglintonne's  father.  Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to 
idonbt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate.  **  Let  us  see : 
toy  Lord  and  my  Lady  two.''  Johnson.  "Nay, 
Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be 
long  enough."  Boswell,  ^'  Well,  but  now  I 
add  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  aud  a  ser^ 
vant  for  each,  ttiat  will  make  twenty ;  so  we 
have  the  fifth  part  already.*'  Johnson.  **  Very 
true.  You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readily;  but 
you  will  not  so  easily  get  fiirther  on.  We  grow 
to  five  feet  pretty  readily;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  beiog  Easter«-day, 
after  the  solannities  of  the  festival  ifi  St.  Paul's 
Church,  I  visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to 
dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  argu- 
ments for  Christianity  always  in  readiness,  that 
my  religious  faith  migh  the  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not 
be  under  the  least  uneasiness,  when  it  should 
be  attacked.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  cannot  an^- 
swer  all  objections.  You  have  demonstration 
for  a  First  Cause:  you  see  he  must  be  good  as 
well  as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
make  him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is 
preferable.  Yet  you  have  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of  human  life. 
This,  however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a 
ftiture  state  of  compensation,  that  there  may 
be  a  perfect  system.  But  of  that  we  were  liot 
sure,  till  we  had  a  positive  revelation."  I  told 
him,  that  his  ^*  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me 


mihappy ;  for  ifc  represented  the  tnisery  <€  hur 
man  life  so  well,  and  so  contmoingly  to  a  think* 
ing  mimli  that  if  al  any.  ttkne  the  iiaaipressio0 
wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself  easy,  I  bega»  ^ 
Kuspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  SO,  I  foiind  him  at  hooaO 
in  the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentl^ma* 
who  we  apprehended  was  gradually  iuvoWiti^ 
his  circumstances  by  bad  management*  John^ 
soH.  "Wasting  a  fortune  13  evaporation  by 
a  thousand  imperceptible  means.  If  it  were  a 
stream  they'd  stop  it.  You  must  speak  to  hioi. 
It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester^  it 
could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winnings  Were 
be  a  bankrupt  iu  trade,  he  might  have  growa 
rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
resolution  to  spare*  H^  does  not  spend  fast 
enough  to  have  pleasure  from  it*  He  has  the 
crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  be  is 
killed  as  many  a  one  has  been  killed  ;  but  it  iB 
a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die;  to 
bleed  to  death  because  he  has  not  fortitude 
enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it 
up.'*  I  cannot  but  paui^e  a  moment  to  admire 
the  fecundity  of  fency,  and  choice  of  language, 
which,  in  this  intctance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost 
all  occasions,  he  displayed.  It  was  well  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore;, 
**  The  conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and 
clea^,  and  may  be  campared  to  an  antique 
statue,  where  every  vein  and  muscle  is  dfstiiK^t 
and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles 
an  inferiour  cast.*' 

On  Saturday,  April  26,  I  dined  with  him  at 
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BcjmMs's  witk  die  kvned  Dr. 
M Mgnpre,  Coi—illw  tfliatl  of  Ireland,  son 
to  the  lustoriaB,  Mis.  ChofaMrnddey,  and  8orae 
More  ladies.  ^^The  Pjragect,*  a  new  poem, 
waa  read  to  the  compaoy  by  Dr.  Mu9gra¥e. 
JoBsaov.  ^Sir,  it  baa  no  power.  Were  it 
BOt  for  the  wdl-koown  names  with  which  it  is 
filled,  it  woidd  be  nothing:  the  names  carry 
the  poe^  not  the  poet  the  names.**  M usgea vs. 
^A  temporary  poem  always  ontertaios  us." 
JomisoK.  '*  So  does  an  account  of  the  crimi- 
nals hanged  yesterday  entertain  as." 

He  proceeded ; — ''  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as 
be  was  called,  (that  is,  the  Editor  of  Demos- 
thenes) was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest 
statue  of  a  man  that  1  haye  e?er  seen.  I  once 
dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said 
dnrii^  the  whole  time  was  no  more  than  Ru 
ehard.  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was^  thus :  Dr. 
Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey, 
and  ascribing  to  him  something  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Richard  Grey.  So  to  correct  him, 
Taylor  said,  (imitating  his  affected  sententious 
emphasis  and  nod)  *  Richard*' 

Mrs.  Cholmondel^,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits, 
exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical 
compliment  to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  bad 
been  long  acquainted,^  and  was  very  easy.  He 
was  quick  in  catching  the  manner  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  "  Madam,  you  crown 
me  with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a 
pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnison.  "  No, 
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Sir*  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are 
a  pamphlet  as  much  a^  a  few  sheets  of  prose/' 
MusoRAVE.  *^  A  pamphlet  may  be  understood 
to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster-Hall, 
that  is,  in  formal  language;  but  in  common 
language  it  is  understood  to  mean  prose." 
Johnson,  (and  here  was  one  of  the  many  in* 
stances  of^  his  knowing  clearly  and  telling 
exactly  how  a  thing  is,)  **  A  pamphlet  is  un- 
derstood in  common  language  to  mean  prose,, 
only  from  this,  that  there  is  so  much  more 
prose  written  than  poetry ;  as  when  we  say  a 
book^  prose  is  understood  for  the  same  reason, 
though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry  as  in 
prose.  We  understand  what  is  most  general, 
and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent.** 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland. 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  Have  you  -seen  them,  Sir  ?*• 
Johnson.  "  No,  Madam,  I  have  seen  a  trans- 
lation from  Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters. 
She  shewed  it  me.''  Miss  Reynolds.  "  And 
how  was  it.  Sir?"  Johnson.  **  Why,  very  welt 
for  a  young  Miss's  verses ;  that  is  to  say,  com- 
pared with  excellence,  nothing;  but,  very  well, 
for  the  person  who  wrote  them.  1  am  vexed 
at  being  shewn  verses  in  that  manner."  Miss 
Reynolds,  "But  if  they  should  be  good, 
why  not  give  them  hearty  praise  ?"  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Madam,  because  I  have  not  then  got 
the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been 
shewn  them.  You  must  consider.  Madam ; 
before-hand  they  may  be  bad,  as  well  as  good. 
Nobody  ha^  a  right  to  put  another  under  such 
a  difficulty,  that  he  must  either  hurt  the  person 
by  telling  the  truth,  or  hurt  himself  by  telling 
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what  is  not  true."    IBoswell.    •*  A  man  often 
shews  his  writings  to  people  of  eminence,  tt> 
obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good  nature, 
or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth 
firmly,  a  commendation,   of  which  he  may  af- 
terwards  avail  himself.*'     Johnsoi?t.      "  Very 
true,  Sir.     Therefore  the  man,  who  is  asked 
by  an  antliour  what  he  thinks  of  his  works,  is 
put  to  the  torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to  ispeak 
the  truth ;  so  that  what  he  says  is  not  consi- 
dered as  his  opinion ;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and 
cannot  retract  it;  ai7d  this  authour,  when  man- 
kind are  hunting  him  with  a  cannister  at  his 
tail,  can  say,  *I  would  not  have  published, 
had  not  Johnson,  or  Reynolds,  or  Mnsgrave, 
or  some  other  good  judge  commended   the 
work.'    Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult 
question  in  conscience,  whether  one  should 
advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit 
be  his  object;  for  the  man  may  say,  *Had  it 
not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.' 
Now,  you  cannot  be  sure ;  for  you  have  only 
your  own  opinion,  and  the  publick  may  think 
very    differently."      Sir  Joshua   Reynolds* 
"  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two 
judgments;  one  as  to  the  real  value   of  the 
work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please  the 
general  taste  at  the  time."    Johnson.     "  But 
you   can  be  sure  of  neither;  and  therefore  I 
shonld  scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote. 
Both  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused; 
his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman, 
who  was  prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicita- 
tion, nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on.'    His 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  I  myself  did  hot  think 
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tVMiUl  liave  had  nradi  success.  It  was  writtefi 
and  sold  to  a  booksdler^  before  bis  'Trtneller;' 
b«it  published  after;  so  little  expectation  had 
die  bookseller  from  it  Had  it  been  sold  after 
the  *  Traveller/  he  might  have  had  twice  as 
much  money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  wa^ 
no  t&edm  price.  The  bookseller  had  the  ad- 
Tan  tage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from  *  Thfe 
Traveller'  in  the  sale,  thougli  Goldsmith  had  it 
9iot  in  selling  the  copy.''  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Tt^  Seggar's  Opera  affords  a  proof  how 
strangely  people  will  diflfer  in  opinion  about  a 
literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it  has  no 
merit."  Johnson.  **  It^as  refused  by  one  of 
the  houses :  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would 
succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence  iu  the 
writing,  but  from  the  novelty,  and  the  general 
spirit  and  gaiety  of  the  piece,  wiiich  keeps  the 
audience  always  attentive,  and  dismisses  tbeoi 
in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a 
ccnisiderable  increase  of  company.  Several  of 
lis  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that 
die  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his 
works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete  edition. 
He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties*  That 
he  intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because 
I  have  heard  him  say  so :  and  have  in  my  pos- 
session an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
which  he  entitles  Hisieria  SttUUorum.  I  once 
got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  which  there 
was  pretty  good  reason. to  suppose  was  accu- 
rate, for  it  was  written  <]own  in  his  presence  by 
this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud, 
and  had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  hiui  by  Mr. 
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Xievett)  in  concert  with  whom  it  was  made  out; 
and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not  con- 
tradict it.  But  when  I  shewed  a  copy  of  this 
list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  evidence  for  its 
exactness,  he  laughed  and  said,  ^^  I  was  willing 
to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never 
interfered/*  Upon  which  I  read  to  him,  article 
by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or 
refuse:  and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so 
far,  I  got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him 
directly,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
made  additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  men- 
tioned, he  told  us,  **  Cave  used  to  sell  ten 
thousand  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine;'  yet 
such  was  then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety 
that  the  sale  should  not  suffer  the  smallest 
decrease,  that  he  would  name  a  particular 
person  who  he  heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off 
the  Magazine^  and  would  say,  'Let  us  have 
something  good  next  month." 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent 
in  some  dispositions.  Johnson.  ''No  man 
was  borne  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  born 
to  possession.  Every  man  is  born  cupidus — 
desirous  of  getting;  but  not  avarus — desirous 
of  keeping.'*  Bos  well.  •*  I  have  heard  old 
Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with  much  ingenuity, 
that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man ;  a  miser 
who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of 
saving."  Johnson.  "  That  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  avari- 
cious man  a  tniser^  because  he  is  miserable. 
No,  Sir,  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
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money  is  the  happiest  man,  becadse  he  bas 
both  enjoyments.'' 

The  conversation  having  tarned  on  Bon  Mols^ 
he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana^  an  exquisite 
instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  ot  honour  in 
France^  who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  vrhat 
o'clock  it  was,  answered,  "  What  your  Majesty 
pleases."  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  clas- 
sical pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 

"  -  numerisque  fertur 

"  Lege  8olutu8>'^ 

was  admirable;  and  though  he  was  strangely 
tin  willing  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man  the 
talent  of  wit,"^  he  also  laughed  with  approba- 
tion at  another  of  his  playful  conceits ;  which 
was,  that  "  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  de- 
scription of  a  good  desirable  manour : 

V    Est  mpdus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique^ne^  ; 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and 
certain  fines.'* 

He  observed,  **  A  man  cannot  with  propri- 
ety speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates  simple 

*  See  this  question  fully  investigated  in  the  Notes  upon  my 
«*  Journal  of  J  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,''  edit.  3,  p.  21,  et  seq. 
And  here,  as  a  lawyer  mindful  of  the  maxim  Suum  cuique 
tribuito,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  the  additional 
Note  beginning  with,  "  I  find  since  the  former  edition"  is  not 
mine,  but  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  was 
so  kind  as  to  superintend  the  press  while  1  was  in  Scotland, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  second  edition  was  printing.  He 
would  not  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  authouT ;  but, 
as  it  is  exquisitely  acute  and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity, 
without  his  knowledge,  to  do  him  justice. 
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{m49$  aa^  ^  I  ^as,  9t  Rkhm»94 :'  or  what  de- 
pends on  measuration :  as,  'I a«» &ix  feet  bi^b/ 
He  is  aitre  be  bw  beea  al  Ricbmond ;  he  is 
sure  he  is  six  feet  b^^b :  but  be  cannot  be  sure 
he  is  wise,  ot  that  be  baa  ai»y  other  excellence. 
Tben,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique 
praise.  It  is  iu  order  to  shew  bow  much  he 
caa  spare.  It  baa  all  the  iixYidiousness  of  self- 
pfaise,  aad  a,U  tbe  reproach  of  falsehood." 
BoswELL.  '*  Sometiioea  it  may  proceed  frona 
a  man's  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  being 
observed.  He  knows  that  others  would  throw 
him  down,  and  therefore  be  bad  better  lie 
down  softly  of  bis  own  accord.^* 

On  Tuesday,  April  2B,  be  wa»  engaged  to 
dine  at  General  PaeJi*s,  where,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in  elegant  hos- 
pitality, and  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a 
home.  I  called  on  him,  and  accotnpanied'  him 
in  a  hackney-coach.  We  stopfied  first  at  the 
bottom  of  Hedge-lane,  into  which  be  went  to 
leave  a  letter,  ^with  good  news  for  a  poor 
man  in  distress,"  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not 
question  him  particularly  as  to  tbis.  He  him- 
self often  resembled  Lady  Bolinghroke's  lively 
description  of  Pope:  that  "be  was  un politique 
aux  ehous  et  atix  raves. "^  He  would  say,  *'  I 
dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor-square ;"  this  might 
be  with  a  Duke ;  or,  perhaps^  "  I  dine  to-day 
^t  the  other  end  of  the  town :"  or,  "A  gentleman 
of  great  eminence  called  o»  me  yesterday."  He 
loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture: 
Omne  ignotum  pra  magnifico  ^t.  I  believe  I 
i^ntured  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  ujiiveil  the 
mystery,  more  freely  and  fre^eutly  tba^  a»y 
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of  his  friends.  We  8to^;>ed  again  at  WirgmanX 
the  well-known  toy^shopy  in  St*  James's  Streets 
at  the  corner  of  St,  James  s  Place,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he  search- 
ed about  some  time,  and  could  not  find  it  at 
first;  and  said,  "  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner 
shop  is  toying  with  one."  I  suppose  he  meant 
this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport. 
After  he  bad  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he 
sent  for  noe  to  come  out  of  the  coach,  and  help 
him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those 
he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration 
in  dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
by  associating  with  whon^  his  external  appear- 
ance was  much  improved.  He  got  better 
cloaths ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons. 
His  wigs,  too,  were  much  better ;  and,  during 
their  travels  in  France,  he  was  furnished  with 
a  Paris-made  wig,  of  handsome  construction. 
This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negptia- 
tion :  "  Sir,  (said  he)  I  will  not  have  the  ridicu- 
lous large  ones  now  in  fashion ;  and  I  will  give 
no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair.''  Such  were 
the  principles  of  the  business;  and,  after  some 
examination  be  wa$  fitted.  As  we  drove  along, 
I  found  him  in  a  talking  humour,  of  which  I 
availed  myself.  Boswell.  "  I  was  this  morn- 
ing in  Ridley's  shop,  Sir;  and  was  told,  that 
the  coUectioi)  called  ^  JobmonimcC  has  sold 
¥ery  much."  Johnson.  ^*  Yet  the  -Journey  to 
to  the  Hebrides*  has  not  had  a  great  sale."*' 

#  Here  he  either  w^s  mist^en,  or  had  a  different  notion 
of  an  extensive  sale  firom  what  is  generally  entertained ;  for 
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BoswELL.  "  That  is  strange."  Johkson^.  "Yes, 
Sir ;  for  in  that  book  I  have  told  the  world  a 
great  deal  that  they  did  not  know  before.'' 

BoswELL.  '*  I  drank  chocolate.  Sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Eld ;  and,  to  my  no  small 
surprize,  found  him  to  be  a  Stctffardshire  WMgy 
a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had  existed.' 
Johnson.  ''  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all  coun- 
tries." Bosw£LL.  **  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a 
creature  generated  between  a  non-juring  par- 
son and  one's  grand-mother.**  Johnson.  '^And  I 
have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil." 
BoswELL.  "  He  certainly  was.  Sir.  The  Devil 
was  impatient  of  subordination ;  he  was  the 
first  who  resisted  power:" 

"  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  then  serve  in  Heaven." 

At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of 
Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the 
younger,  of  Spottiswoode,*  the  solicitory  At 
this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  circulated ; 
to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed, 
that  Mr.  Frazer  the  engineer,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Dunkirk,  said  that  the  French  had 
the  same  fears  of  us.  Johnson.  ^^  It  is  thus 
that  mutual    cowardice    keeps  us  in  peace, 

the  fact  is,  that  four  thousand  copies  of  that  excellent  work 
were  sold  very  quickly.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed 
since  his  death,  besides  that  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

« In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have  said,  "  Mr. 
John  Spottswoode  the  younger,  of  that  ilk.*  Johnson  knew 
that  sense  of  the  word  very  well,  and  has  thus  explained  it  in 
his  Dictionary,  voce  Ilk. — **  It  also  signifies  *  the  same ;'  as 
Mackintosh  of  that  ilk,  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  surname 
and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same.'' 
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Were  one  batf  of  mankind  brave,  and  one  half 
cowards,  the  brave  would  be  always  beating  the 
cowards.  Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very 
uneasy  life;  all  would  be  continually  fightings 
but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  well.** 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson.  "  I 
require  wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have 
then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it.'' 
Spottiswoode.  "  What,  by  way  of  a  compa- 
nion. Sir  ?'•  Johnson.  "  To  get  rid  of  myself, 
to  send  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  plea- 
sure ;  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good. 
It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil. 
A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink 
wine;  and  that  may  be  greater  than  the  plea- 
sure. Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with 
himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  him  more 
pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But 
the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better 
pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  less 
pleasing  to  others.*  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing. 
It  neither  gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only 
animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out 
what  a  dread  of  the  company  has  repressed. 
It  only  puts  in  motion  what  has  been  locked 
up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good,  or  it  may 
be  bad."    Spottiswoode.  **  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a 

#  It  is  observed  in  Waller's  Life,  in  the  Biograpkia  Bri- 
tannica,  that  he  drank  only  water ;  and  that  while  he  sat  in  a 
company  who  were  drinking  wine,  ^'  he  had  the  dexterity  to 
accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  pitch  of  theirs  as  it  sunk.'* 
If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant^  the  remark  is  acutely  just 
But  surely,  a  moderate  use  of  wine  gives  a  gaiety  of  spirits 
which  water-drinkers  know  not. 
VOL.  Ill  B  b 
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key  which  opens  a  box  ;  hot  this  box  may  be 
either  foil  or  empty/'  Johnson.  '^  Nay,  Sir, 
conrersatioQ  is  the  key:  wine  is  a  picklock^ 
which  forces  upon  the  box,  and  injures  it  A 
man  should  cultiirate  his  mind  so  as  to  have 
that  confidence  and  readiness  without  wine, 
which  wine  gives."  Boswell.  "The  great 
difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence. 
For  instance,  a  good  worthy  man  asks  you  to 
tiHite  his  wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty  years 
HI  his  cellar.''  Johnson.  "  Sir,  all  this  notion 
abont  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagin- 
ing himself  to  be  of  more  importance  to  others, 
than  he  really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing 
whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua 
Hetnolds.  "  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time." 
Johnson.  "For  the  time!— If  they  care  this 
minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And  as  for 
the  good  worthy  man ;  how  do  you  know  he  id 
good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy  man 
will  insist  upon  another  man's  drinking  wine. 
As  io  the  wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar, — of 
ten  men,  three  says  this,  merely  because  they 
must  say  something;  three  ate  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twenty 
years ;-^thtee  would  rather  save  .the  wine;— 
one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is  something  to 
please  one's  company;  and  people  are  always 
pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with 
them.  But  after  a  man  has  brought  himself  to 
relinquish  the  great  personal  pleas\ire  which 
arises  from  drinking  wine,  any  other  considera'^ 
tion  k  a  trifle.  To  please  others  by  drinkiog 
wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be  nothing 
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against  it.  I  should,  hotrever,  be  sorry  t6  offend 
worthy  taen : 

"  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  so  e'er  it  flow, 
"  That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe/* 

BoswELL.  "Curst  be  the  springs  the  tuatisti' 
Johnson.  ''But  let  us  consider  what  d.  sad 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
or  do  any  thing  else  that  may  happen  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are*^ 
Lanoton*  "  By  the  same  rule  you  must  join 
with  a  gang  of  cut-purses."  Johnson.  *'  Ye«, 
Sir ;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine ;  we 
must  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  fnake 
a  man  pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
doiiig  a  Very  great  thing : 

**  Si  patrirt  voktous,  si  l^oBls  viver^  cSiri." 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upoh  trial,  by  Johnson^s  recommendation. 
Johnson.  ''Bdswell  is  a.  bolder  combatant 
than  Sif  Joshua:  be  argues  for  wine  without 
the  help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Johua  with  it.'*  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  "  But  to  please  one's  com- 
pany is  a  strong  motive.'*  Johnson,  (who  from 
drinking  only  water,  supposed  every  body  who 
drank  wine  to  be  elevated)  "I  won't  argue 
any  more  with  you.  Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone." 
Sm  Joshua.  ^^  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed. 
Sir,  had  r  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have 
now  done."  Johnson,  (drawing  himself  in, 
and,  I  really  thought  blushing)  "  Nay,  don't  be 
angry.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you."  Sir 
Joshua.  **  At  first,  the  taste  of  wine  was  disa- 
greeable to  me;  bat  I  brought  myself  to  drink 
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iU  that  I  might  be  like  other  people.  The 
pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connected 
with  pleasing  yonr  company,  that  altogether 
there  is  something  of  social  goodness  in  it/' 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again."  Sir  Joshua.  "  No,  this  is 
new.**  Johnson.  "  Yon  pwt  it  in  new  words, 
bat  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake 
words  for  thoughts.  Boswetx.  "  I  think  it  is 
a  new  thought ;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.'^ 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat; 
or  in  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing.  (Then 
laughing  heartily,)  It  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new 
doublet. — An  extraordinary,  instance,  however, 
may  occur,  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  he  will  drink:  there  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  drinking.*' 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believefl  was 
really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink 
hard.  Johnson.  "  That  is  from  having  had 
people  about  hitn  whom  he  has  been  acci^s- 
tomed  to  command."  Boswell.  "  Supposing 
I  should  be  tete-a-tete  with  him  at  table." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
your  drinking  with  him,  than  his  being  sober 
with  youJ*'  Boswell.  "Why,  that  is  true; 
for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than 
it  would  do  me  to  get  drunk."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one 
would  not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a 
man.  If  he  must  always  have  somebody  to 
drink  with  him,  he  should  buy  a  slave»  and 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it.  They  who 
submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases,  make  them- 
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selves  his  slaves.**  Boswell.  **  But,  Sir,  yoa 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of 
hospitality.  A  gentleman  who  loves  drinking, 
conies  to  visit  me."  Johnson.  •'  Sir,  a  man 
knows  \Yhom  he  visits;* he  comes  to  the  table 
of  a  sober  man^^'  Boswull.  "But,  Sir,  you 
and  I  should  not  have  been  so  well  received  in 
the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  1  had  not  drunk 
with  our  worthy  friends.  Had  1  drunk  water 
only  as  yoa  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
cordial."  Johnson.  *'Sir  William  Temple 
mentions,  that  in  his  travels  through  the  Ne- 
therlands he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with 
him ;  and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he 
put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with  me 
to  take  the  bumpers/*  Boswell.  "But,  Sir, 
let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should 
take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland ;  he  does  me  the 
honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the 
country;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him;  we 
are  quite  by  ourselves ;  shall  I  unsociably  and 
churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by  himself?  No, 
no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  will  not  be  treated 
so,  I  will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  mentioned. 
Johnson.  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have 
gone  to  see  her."  Spottiswoode.  *'  Because 
she  was  fifteen  years  yourtger?"  Johnson. 
'*  No,  Sir;  but  now  they  havea  trick  of  putting 
every  thing  into  the  news-papers." 

He  begged  of  General  Pu61i  to  repeat  one  of 
the  introductory  stanzas  of  the  first  book  of 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem,"  which  he  did,  and  then 
Johnson  found  fault  with  the  simile  of  sweeten- 
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iog  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child,  being  trans* 
ferred  from  Lucretius  into  an  epick  poem* 
The  General  said,  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's 
poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because 
he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstance  of 
refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later 
period,  when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson,  **  I 
recollect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides 
from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
copies  of  Homer's  works ;  I  am  for  the  antir 
qnity  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a  Grecian 
colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more 
refined  than  the  mother  country/', 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr*  Allan  Ramsay's  where  were  Lord  Bin- 
ning, Dr.  Robertson  the  historian*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  Hononrable  Mrs,  Boscawen, 
widow  of  the  Admiral,  and  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Falmouth ;  of  whom>  if  it  be  not 
presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say* 
that  her  manners  are  the  most  agreeable,  and 
her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with 
whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. Before  Johnson  came  we  talked  a  good 
deal  of  him;  Ramsay  said,  he  had  always 
found  him  a  very  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated 
him  with  great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sin- 
cerely. I  said  I  worshipped  him.  Robertson. 
**  But  some  of  you  spoil  him  ;  you  should  not 
worship  him ;  you  should  worship  po  man.** 
BoswELL.  **I  cannot  help  worshipping  him, 
he  is  so  much  superiOur  to  other  men."  l^o- 
BERTSON.  "In  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conver- 
sation, he  is  no  doubt  very  excellent;  but  in 
t)ther  respects  he  i?  not  above  other  men;  h^ 
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will  bdieve  wy  tbbg,  and  wOl  strenuously  de- 
fend the  most  minute  circumBtaoees  connected 
with  tfea  Church  of  England."  Bqswill. 
**  Believe  me,  Doctor,  you  »re  nouch  mistaken 
m^  to  this ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly 
in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thii^k- 
ing."  RopBBTsoN.  *•  He  and  I  have  always 
been  very  gracious ;  the  first  time  I  met  with 
bim  was  onp  evening  at  Straban'a,  when  he  had 
just  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with  Adam 
ISmitht  to  whom  he  had  been  uo  rough,  that 
Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had  remon- 
strated with  bim»  and  told  him  that  I  was 
comi^  soon,  aod  that  he  was  uneasy  to 
think  that  be  might  behave  in  the  same 
manner  to  me.  No,  no,  $ir,  (said  Johnson) 
I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall  do 
very  well/  Accordii)ig1y  he  was  gentle  and 
good4iumoured  and  courteous  with  me,  the 
whole  evening ;  and  be  has  been  so  upon  every 
occasion  that  we  have  met  since,  I  have  often 
said,  (laughing)  that  I  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  recep- 
tion.'' B0SWBJL.L.  "  His  power  of  reasoning  is 
very  strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  draw- 
ing characters,  which  is  as  rare  as  good  por- 
trait painting,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  He 
is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  this;  but  in  order 
to  mark  the  characters  which  he  draws,  he 
overcharges  them,  apd  gives  people  more  than 
they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad/' 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been 
thus  talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all 
as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
head-master ;  and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to 
a  table    covered   with  such  variety   of  good 
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things,  as  contriboted  oot  m  little  to  dispoie 
him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsat.  ''  I  am  old  enoagh  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly 
admired  in  his  life-time,  more  a  great  deal  than 
after  his  death.**    Johnson.  ''Sir,  it  has  not 
been  less  admired  since  his  death ;  no  authonrs 
ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  life-time 
as  Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope*s  poetry  has 
been  as  much  admired  since  his  death  as  during 
his  life ;  it  has  only  not  been  so  much  talked  of, 
but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  dis- 
tant, and  people  having  other  writings  to  talk 
of.    Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and 
Homer  is  less  talked  of  than  Virgil;  but  tbey 
are  not  less  admired.    We  must  read  what  the 
world  reads  at  the  moment.     It  has  been  main- 
tained that  this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of 
the  press  in  modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to 
good  literature,  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much 
of  what  is  of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion ;  so  that  better  works  are  n^lected 
for  want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have 
more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in  conversation, 
from  having  read   modern  books,  than  from 
having  read  the  best  works  of  antiquity.     But 
it  must  be  considered,  that  we  have  now  more 
knowledge  generally  diffused;  ail  our  ladies 
read  now,  which  is  a  great  extension.  Modem 
writers  are  the  moons  of  literature ;  they  shine 
with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.     Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fountain   of  knowledge;    Rome   of  elegance, 
Ramsay.  "  I  suppose  Homer's  •  Iliad*  to  be  a 
collection  of  pieces   which  had  been  writtea 
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before  bis  time,  I  should  like  to  see  a  transla- 
tion of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of 
Ruth  or  Job/'  Robertson.  '*  Would  you. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  are  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it." 
Johnson.  ^'  Sir,  you  could  not  read  it  without 
the  pleasure  of  verse."* 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  John- 
son. ''  All  that  is  really  known  of  the  ancient 
state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  few.  pages. 
We  can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old 
writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large  books 
have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those  old  writers, 
is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker's  'Manchester.' 
I  have  heard  Henry's  "^  History  of  Britain'  well 
spoken  of;  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate 
divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious 
history;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well 
done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  com- 
mon life."  Robertson*  ''Henry  should  have  ap« 
plied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which  is  enough 
for  any  man ;  and  he  might  have  found  a  great 
deal  scattered  in  various  books,  bad  he  read 
solely  with  that  view,  Henry  erred  in  not 
selling  his  first  volume  at  a  moderate  price  to 
the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have  pushed 
him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.     I  sold  my 

#  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier  made  in  vain, 
has  since  beeB  tried  in  our  own  language  by  the  editor  of 
"Ossian/'  and  we  must  either  think  very  meanly  of  his 
abilities^  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  rigfht  And 
Mr.  Cowper,  a  man  of  real  genius,  has  miserably  failed  in  hi9^ 
blank  verse  translation. 
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*  History  of  Scoiland'  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a 
^ork  by  which  the  booksellers  might  either 
gain  or  not;  and  Cadell  has  told  aie,  that  Miller 
aod  he  got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I  aj^ 
terwards  received  a  much  higher  price  for  ray 
writings.  An  authonr  should  sell  his  first 
work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it 
shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  authour  of  merit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase-^ 
iBooey,  an  authour  who  pleases  the  publick." 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  tbe  character 
of  a  certain  nobleman :  that  he  was  eoe  of  the 
stroi^;est-^minded  men  that  erer  lited ;  that  ho 
would  sit  in  company  quite  sluggish,  while 
there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his  intellectual 
yigour;  but  the  moment  that  any  important 
subject  was  started,  for  instance,  how  this 
couhtry  is  to  be  defended  against  a  Freoch  in^ 
vasion,  be  would  rouse  himself,  and  shew  his 
extraordinary  talents  with  the  most  powerful 
ability  and  animation*  Joh^tsok.  ^^Yet  this 
cut  bis  own  throat.  The  true  strong  aud  sound 
mind  is  the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally 
great  things  and  small.  Now  I  am  told  tbe 
King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant,  '  Brii^ 
me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which  came  in  such 
year ;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the  cellars.'  I 
would  have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and 
elegant  in  little  things."  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "Robert- 
son was  in  a  mighty  romantick  humour,  he 
talked  of  one  whom  he  did  .not  know;  but  I 
damned  him  with  the  King  of  Prussia."—**  Yes, 
Sir,  (said  I,)  you  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head." 
An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  con- 
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cemiog  vhom  boUi  Hoberteon  and  Ramsay 
agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmvieas  of  mind ; 
for  after  a  laborious  day^  and  amidst  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit 
down  with  hi^  sisters  and  be  quite  cheerful 
and  good  humoured.  Such  a  disposition,  it 
was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  nature. 
Johnson.  *'  I  do  not  think  so ;  a  man  has  from 
nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind;  the  use  h^ 
makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will. 
That  a  man  has  always  the  same  firmness  of 
mind,  I  do  not  say ;  because  every  man  feels  his 
mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another ;  but  I 
thiuk,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  humour  depends 
upon  bis  willt'* — I,  however,  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  man*s  huiqour  is  often  uncon- 
troulable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harrangued  against  drinking  wine, 
**  A  man,  (said  he,)  may  choose  whether 
he  will  have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge, 
or  claret  and  ignorance.''  Dr,  Robertson, 
(who  is  very  companionable,)  was  beginning 
to  dissent  as  to  the  prescription  of  claret, 
Johnson  :  (with  a  placid  smile.)  '*  Nay,  Sir, 
you  shall  not  difler  with, me;  as  I  have  said 
that  the  man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the 
most  things,  I  am  for  knowledge  and  claret." 
jRoBEKTsoN .:  (holding  a  glass  of  generoys 
claret  in  his  hand.)  "Sjr,  I  can  only  drink 
your  health.  Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  should  be  ever  in  sqch  a  state  as  to  he 
lable  to  do  nothing  more."  Robehtson.  "  Dr. 
Johnson,  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you;  when  you  were  in 
Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of  our 
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preachers,  Mrhereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend 
your  publick  worship  without  scruple,  and 
indeed,  with  great  satisfaction/'  Johnson* 
"  Why,  Sir,  that  is  not  so  extraordinary :  the 
King  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent 
none  to  the  King  of  Siam."* 

Here  my  friend  for  ouce  discovered  a  want 
of  knowledge  or  forgetfulness ;  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  and  tlie  Abbe  Choisi,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two 
volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him 
at  home  by  himself.  Johnson.  **WelI,  Sir, 
Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I  love 
Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  and  more  elegance,  than  Jn  Ram- 
says's.**  BoswELL.  "  What  I  admire  in  Ram* 
say,  is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young."  Johnson* 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value 
myself  upon  this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
old  man  in  my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty- 
eighty  and  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty- 
eight.''  BoswELL.  But,  Sir,  would  not  you 
wish  io  know  old  age?  He  who  is  never  an  old 
man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of  human  life: 
for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  what  talk  is  this?"  Boswell. 
*'  I  mean.  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  description  of  it;-^ 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  would  know  night, 

«  Mrs.  Piozzi  confidently  mentions  this  as  having  passed 
in  Scotland.     "  Anecdotes,'*  p.  62. 
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as  well  as  rooming  and  noon.''  Johnson. 
**  What,  Sir,  would  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
the  evils  of  old  age?  Would  you  have  the 
gout?  Would  you  have  decrepitude ?** — See- 
ing him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther ; 
but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right  I 
would,  in  due  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of 
the  people;  and  there  should  be  some  difference 
between  the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and 
sixty-eight.  A  grave  picture  should  not  be 
gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn,  placid  old 
age.  Johnson.  "  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother  said 
of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman 
was  complaining  of  went  of  society  in  the 
country  where  he  lived  ;  and  said,  "  They  talk 
ofrwnfo;"  (that  is,  young  cows.)  "  Sir,  (said 
Mrs.  Salusbury,)  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to 
talk  of  runts ;'  meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who 
would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  what- 
ever it  was/'  He  added,  "  I  think  myself  a 
very  polite  man." 

On  Saturday^  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very 
large  company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  owing  to  some  circumstance  which  I 
cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any 
part  of  it,  except  that  there  was  several  people 
there  by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ; 
so  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than 
usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour;  and  up- 
on some  imaginary  offence  from  me,  he  attacked 
me  with  such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and 
angry,  because  it  gave  those  persbus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity, 
and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.     I  was  so 
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much  hurt,  abd  had  my  pHde  so  much  foUsed, 
that  I  kept  away  from  him  about  d  we^k ;  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  kept  away  much  longer, 
^^Vt  gone  to  Scotland  without  seeing  him 
again,  had  we  not  fortunately  met  and  been 
reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are 
human  friendships  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I 
suppose  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  w^e  were  by  our- 
selves, he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliaiiug  courtei^y,  **  Well, 
how  have  you  done?**  Boswbll.  **  Sir,  you 
have  made  me  very  Uneasy  by  your  behaviour 
to  me  when  we  were  last  att  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's. You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  has 
a  greater  respect  and  afifection  for  you,  or  would 
sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you. 
Now  to  treat  me  so.** — He  insisted  that  1  had 
interrupted  him,  which  I  assured  him  was  not 
the  case;  and  proceeded—"  But  why  treat  me 
so  before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?" 
Johnson.  "  Well,  1  am  sorry  for  it.  I'll  make 
it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you 
please.'*  Boswell.  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir 
Joshua,  when  he  observed  that  you  tossed  me 
sometimes— 1  don't  care  how  often,  or  how 
high  he  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  pre- 
sent, for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground  :  but  I  do 
not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  cai^e 
when  enemies  are  present. — I  think  this  a 
pretty  good  image.  Sir."  Johnson.  '*  Sit ;  it 
is  one  of  the  happiest  I  have  6ver  heard.*' 
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The  tru<h  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time^  unless 
they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant  infusion 
by  other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as  cordial 
again  a&(  ever,  and  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
some  ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of 
one  of  our  friends.  Boswell.  "  Do  you  think,^ 
Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to 
his  face?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  depends 
upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight 
man,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you 
take  nothing  valuable  from  him." 

He  said,  *'  I  read  yesterday,  Dr.  Blair's 
Sermon  on  Devotion,  from  the  text  *  ComeUm 
a  devout  man^  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited, 
the  best  expressed:  there  is  the  most  warmth 
without  fanaticisqi,  the  most  rational  transport* 
There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and 
rd  have  him  correct  it;  which  is,  that  *he  who 
does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !'  there  are  many  good  men 
whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love. 
It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said.  A 
noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair  would 
come  over  to  the  Church  of  England.*' 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  **flow 
of  talk"  went  on.  An  eminent  authour  being 
mentioned :— JoHiirsON.  **  He  is  not  a  pleasant 
o^an.  His  conversation  is  neither  instructive 
nor  brilliant  He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled 
by  any  fullness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of 
imagination.  His  conversation  is  like  that  of 
any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no 
wish  either  i(^  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  does  not  become         ■' 
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to  Hit  iu  a  company  and  say  nothing.  Mr. 
Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of 
Addison  having  distinguished  between  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by  say- 
ing ^'I  have  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket; 
but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds;" — 
Johnson.  **  He  had  not  that  retort  ready,  Sir; 
he  had  prepared  it  before-hand."  Lanqton: 
(turning  to  me.)  *'  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East-Indians  barbarians. 
BoswELL  "  You  will  except  the  Chinese,  Sir? 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  Boswell.  **  Have  they 
not  arts?"  Johnson.  "They  have  pottery." 
BoswELL.  "What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
characters  of  their  language?"  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have 
formed."  Boswell.  "  Ther^  is  more  learning 
in  their  .language  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  characters."  Johnson. 
"  Jt  is  only  more  difficult  from  its  rudeness ; 
as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree 
with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  *'  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Kame'^ 
*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.'  In  treating 
of  severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  of 
Madame  Lapouchi^,  in  Russia*'  but  he  does 
not  give  it  fairly ;  for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe 
IX  Auteroche  from  whom  he  has  taken  it.  He 
stops  where  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought 
her  innbcent,  and  leaves  out  what  follows; 
that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is 
being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  mis- 
represent fact  in  a  book,  and  for  what  motive? 
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It  is  like  otie  of  those  lies  which  people  tell, 
one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman's  life  was 
spared ;  and  no  punishment  was  too  great  for 
the  favourite  of  an  Empress,  who  had  conspired 
to  dethrone  her  mistress."  Boswell.  "  He 
was  only  giving  a  picture  of  the  lady  in  her 
sufferings."  Johnson.  **  Nay,  don't  endeavour 
to  palliate  this«  Guilt  is  a  principal  feature  in 
the  picture.  Karnes  is  puzzled  with  a  question 
that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower, 
when  money  is  plentiful :  for  five  pounds  has 
the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred 
pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  [as  when 
it  is  scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  •  It 
is  (said  she)  because  when  money  is  plentiful 
there  are  so  many  more  who  have  iponey  to 
lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  Manjr 
have  then  an  hundred  pounds;  and  one  says, — 
Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall 
have  it  at  four  j9^  centJ^  Boswell.  "Does 
Lord  Kames  decide  the  question  ?  Johnson^ 
"  I  think  lie  leaves  it  as  he  found  it."  Boswell. 
"This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  lady 
who  instructed  you,  Sir.  May  I  ask  who  she 
was?"  Johnson.  Molly  Aston,*  Sir,  the  sister 
of  those  ladies  with  whom  you  dined  at  Litch- 

*  Johnson  Tiad  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady, 
notwithstanding  she  was  a  violent  Whig.  In  answer  to  her 
high-flown  speeches  fer  Liberty^  he  addressed  to  her  the  fol- 
lowing Epigram,  of  which  I  presume  to  offer  a  translation : 

**  Liber  lit  esse  velim,  suasisti  pulchra  Maria, 
**  Utmaneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria  vale»" 

VOL.   III.  CO 
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^ield«-^  shall  he  at  home  to-morrow.''  Bos- 
WCL4U  ''  Then  let  its  dine  by  ourselves  at  the 
Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  'the  custom 
•of  the  Manor/  custom  of  the  Mitre.''  JouKSoy. 
«  Sir,  so  it  shall  be.'' 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  p»r- 
liase  of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre, 
aocordiBg  io  old  custom.  There  was,  on 
tlrase  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of  kind 

.  atAention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  Before  coming  out,  aod  leaving  her 
to  4iue  alone,  he  gave  her  her  choice  of  a 
chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  litde  nice 
thing  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the 
tavern  ready-drest. 

Our  conversaition  to-day«  I  know  not  how, 
turned^  I  think,  for  the  only  time  at  any  length, 
during.our  long  acquaintance,  upon  tlie  sensual 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight  of 

Adieu,  Maria !  since  you'd  have  me  free ; 
For,  who  beholds  thy  charms,  a  slave  must  be. 

A  correspondent  lof  *  The  Gentleman's  Magazine/  who 
stfbsdribes  himself  ScioLUs,tto  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several 
eKoeUent  remarks,  observes^  **  The  turn  of  Dr.  Johnson's  lines 
to  Miss  Aston,  whose  Whig  principies  he  has  been  combating, 
appears  to  me  to  be  taken  from  an  ingenious  Epigram  in  the 
«  Mendgiana*  (Vol.  III.  p.  37(5,  edit.  1716.)  on  a  young  lady 
who  appeared  at  a  masquerade,  habille  en  Jesuite ,  during  the 
fierce  contentions  of  the  followers  of  Molinos  and  Jansenius 
x^nceming  free-w31 : 

^  On  s'etonne  ici  qde  Caliste 
Ait  pris  Thabit  de  Moliniste. 
^  Puisque  cette  jeune  beaute 

Ote  a  chacun  sa  Kbeitb 
N'est-ce  pas  une  Janseniste?'^ 
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which  be  ascribod  chiefly  to  itnaginatioii* 
*'  Were  it  not  for  imagination^  Sir^  (said  be,) 
a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a 
Chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess.  But  such  is 
the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find 
men  who  have  violated  the  best  principles  of 
society,  and  ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune^ 
that  they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank."  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  record  the  particulars 
of  such  a  conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved 
frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on  whom 
it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That  subject^ 
when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  em- 
ploy the  mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as 
innocently,  as  anatomy;  provided  that  those 
who  do  treat  it,  keep  clear  of  inflammatory 
incentives." 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, " —  , 
we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  different  sp^dii^ 
lation:  humbly  "^afi^  reverently  considering 
and  wondering  at  the  universal  mystery  of  all 
things,  as  our  imperfect  faculties  can  now 
judge  of  them.  **  There  are  (said  he)  innu- 
merable questions  to  which  the  inquisitive 
mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer:  Why 
do  yoja  and  1  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world 
created  ?  Since  it  was  to  be  created,  why  was 
it  not  created  sooner  ?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at 
Mr^  Hoole^s,  with  Sir  Jpshua  Reynolds.  I' 
bave  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  evening,  so 
as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than  two  par- 
ticulars; one  that  he  strenuously  opposed  an 
argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  viitue  ,^was  pre- 
cc2 
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ferable  to  Yice,  considering  this  life  only  ;  and 
that  a  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  f  o 
preserve  his  character :  and  that  be  expressed 
much  wonder  at  the  curious  formation  of  the 
bat,  a  mouse  with  wings ;  saying,  that  it  was 
almost  as  strange  a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if 
the  fabulous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  Lordship  would 
favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  concern- 
ing Pope,  whose  Life  he  was  about  to  write. 
Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from  this  noble- 
man ;  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I  mentioned 
Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell  him  a 
great  deal  about  Pope, — "  Sir,  he  will  tell  me 
nothing."  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
his  Lordship,  and.  applied  to  him  of  myself, 
without  being  commissioned  by  Johnson.  His 
Lordship  behaved  in  the  most  polite  and  oblig- 
.  ing  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected 
about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say, 
"Tell  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him,  and  am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any  way  1  can. 
I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  will  call 
at  his  house  as  I  return."  His  Lordship  how- 
ever asked,  "  Will  he  write  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  impartially?  He  was  the  first  that 
brought  Whig  and  Tory  into^  a  Dictionary. 
And  what  do  you  think  of  the  definition  of 
Excise?  Do  you  know  the  history  of  his 
aversion  to  the  word  trdmpire?''  Then  taking 
down  the  folio  Dictionary,  he  shewed  it  with 
this  censure  on  its  secondary  sense  ;  "To 
escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a  sense  lately 
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iDnovated  from  France^  without  necessity.'^ 
The  truith  was  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the 
Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore,  it  was  to  be 
condemned.  He  should  have  shewn  what 
word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary;"  I 
afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson :  "Why, 
Sir,  (said  he,)  get  abroad.''  Boswell.  *'  That, 
Sir,  is  using  two  words.'*  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  of  this.  You  may  as  well  insist 
to  have  a  word  for  old  age."  Boswell.  "Well, 
Sir,  Senectus''  Johnson.  **Nay,  Sir,  to  insist 
always  that  there  should  be  one  word  to  ex- 
press a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one 
in  another  language,  is^to  change  the  language." 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
from  his  Lordship  many  particulars  both  of 
Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in 
writing, 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 
should  revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  *'So 
(said  his  Lordship)  you  would  put  me  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  You  know  he  knocked 
down  Osborne,  the  bookseller.'' 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous 
exertion  to  procure  material  and  respectable 
aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work, 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hastened  down  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  where  he  now  was, 
that  I  might  insure  his  being  at  home  next  day; 
and  after  dinner,  when  I  thought  he  would  re- 
ceive the  good  news  in  the  best  humour,  I 
announced  it  eagerly:  "  I  have  been  at  work 
for  you  to-day,  Sir,  I  have  been  with  Lord 
Marcbmont.  He  bade  me  tell  you,  he  has  a 
great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to 
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morrow  ati  one  o^elock,  asd  comnMiiiicate  all 
be  knows  aboai  Pope." — Here  I  paased,  ii» 
full  expectation  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
this  inteUigencey  would  praise  my  active  merit, 
and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such  an  offer 
from  a  noblemau.  But  whether  I  had  shewn 
an  over  exqltation,  which  provoked  his  spleen, 
or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  thai 
I  had  obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and 
humbled  him  too  much ;  or  whether  there  was 
any  thing  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill^ 
humour,  I  know  not ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the 
result  was, — ^Johnson.  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town 
to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope.'' 
Mrs.  Thrale  :  (surprised  as  I  was,  and  a  Httle 
^^g^y-)  **  I  suppose^  Sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought, 
that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would 
wish  to  know  about  him."  Johnson.  "  Wish  f 
why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out 
my  hand;  but  I  woukl  not  give  myself  the 
trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it."  There  was  no 
arguing  with  him  at  the  moment  Some  time 
afterwards  he  said,  ^^  Lord  Marchmont  will 
call  on  me,  and  then  I  shall  call  oaLord>  March- 
mont" Mrs  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unac- 
countable caprice ;  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did 
not  take  care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  be- 
tween Lord  Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never 
take  place,  which  would  be  a  great  pity.  I 
sent  a  card  to  his  Lordship,  to  be  left  at  John- 
son's house,  acquainting  him,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but  would  do 
himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another 
time. — I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen 
of  that  unhappy  temper  with  which  this  great 
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aad  good  mau  had  eccasioaaUy  to  straggle^^ 
ffom  sometbiog  morbid  in  his  constitution... 
Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose, 
himself  to  ha^e  a  violent  fit  of  the  toolhracb,.  ox 
to  have  received  a  seveue  stroke  on  the  sbia*^ 
boue,  and  i/vhen  in  such  a  state  to  he  asked  a 
question ;  and  if  he  has  an^y  candour,:  he  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  answecs  which  Johnson 
sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  irritation,,  which,, 
let  m^  assure  them,  is  exq^^^^^^T  painfuL 
But  it  must  not  be  erroneously  supposed  thaft 
he  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,,  careless  con^- 
cerning  any  work  which  he  undertook,  ojt  that 
he  was  generally  thus  peevishw  It  will  be  seea^ 
that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agree- 
able interview  with  Lord  Macchmont,.  at  bis. 
Lordship's  house;  and  this  very  afternoon  he 
soon  forgot  any  firetfnlness,  and  fell  into  con- 
versation as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown 
out  against  four  Peers  for  having  presumed  to. 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
if  that  were  indecent.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  Judge® 
themselves :  and  supposing  them  realty  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion,^  they  might  from  duty  be 
in  opposition  to  the  Judges,^  who  were  there 
only  to  be  consulted." 

In  this  observation  T  fully  concurred  with 
him;  for  unquestionably,  all  the  Peers  are  vested 
with  the  highest  judicial  powers ;  and  Mfhen 
they  are  confident  that  they  understand  a  cause^ 
are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Law  Judges,  or 
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eren  in  that  of  those  who  from  their  stiidies 
and  experience  are  called  the  Law  Lords.  I 
consider  the  Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  Jury, 
who  ought  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
the  sages  of  the  law;  but,  if  after  hearing  them, 
they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound, 
as  honest  men,  to  decide  accordingly.  Nor  is 
it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  evien  law 
questions,  as  is  generally  thought;  provided 
they  will  bestow  sufficient  attention  upon  them. 
This  observation  was  made  by  my  honoured 
relation  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  camps  and  courts ;  yet  assured  me, 
that  he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon 
most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in 
the  Cases.'* 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergy- 
man of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered  a 
licentious  stanza,  which  Pope  had  originally  in 
his  **  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the  stanza, 

'*  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done^ 
"  Or  warns  us  not  to  do/'  drc. 

It  was  this : 

'*  Can  sins  of  moment  daim  the  rod 

'*  Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
<*  And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God, 

♦*  Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ?" 

and  that  Dr.#Johnson  observed,  "it  hkd  been 
borrowed  from  Guaritd.*'  There  are,  indeed,  in 
Pastor  Fidoy  many  such  flimsy  superficial 
reasonings,  as  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this 
stanya. 

BoswELL.  **  In  that  stanza  of  Pope's,   *  rod 
(if  fires'  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor,'*    M»s. 
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Thrale.  "  And  *  sins  o( moment' is  a  faulty  ex- 
pression ;  for  its  true  import  is  momentous  which 
cannot  be  intended."     Johnson.     "  It  must 
have  been  written  *  of  fnoments*.    Of  mom£nt^  is 
momentoM  ;  of  moments,  momentary.     I  warrant 
you,  however,   Pope  wrote  this   stanza,   and 
some  friend  struck  it  out.    Boiteau  wrote  some 
such  thing,  and  Arnaud  struck  it  out,  saying, 
*  Vous  gagT^erez  deux  ou  trots  impies,  et  perdrez 
je  ne  scats  combien  des  honnettes  gens^    These 
fellows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.    Mere  poets  know 
no  more  of  fundamental   principles  than — v" 
Here    he    was  interrupted    somehow.      Mrs. 
Thrale  mentioned   Dryden.    Johnson.   "  He 
puzzled  himself  about  predestination.— tHow 
foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship 
to  Lords,  who  thought  they  honoured  him  by 
being  with  him  ;  and  to  choose  such  Lords  as 
Burlington,  and   Cobham,  and  Bolingljroke  ? 
Barthurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing  man  ;  and  I 
have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont ; — and  then 
always  saying,  *  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a 
Lord;*  which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.     I 
never  say  I  do  not  value  Boswell  more  for  being 
born  to  an  estate,  because  I  cjo  not  care."  Bos- 
well.  "  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman  ?"  John- 
son. *^  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being 
a  Scotchman.     Yoa  are  a  Scotchman  without 
the  faults  of  Scotchmen.     You  tvould  not  have 
been  so  valuable  as  you  are  had  you  not  been 
'  a  Scotchman. 

Talking  of  divorces,    I   asked  if  Othello's 
doctrine  was  not  plausible  ; 

"  He  that  is  robVd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
*  Xiet  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all.'' 
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Dr.  JobosoD  aad  Mrs.  Tbrale  joined  agauMt 
this.  Johnson.  ^^  Ask  any  mtM  if  he'd  widn 
not  to  know  of  such  an  iajurjr.''  Bsswsll. 
*^  Would  yoQ  tell  your  frieod  to  nMke  bin 
unhappy  F^  Johnson.  '^  Perhaps^  Sir,  I  sheidd 
not ;  but  that  would  be  fnHM  prudence  od  my 
own  account.  A  man  would  tell  his  fetber.'' 
Bosw£LL.  **  Yes ;  because  be  would  not  have 
spurious  children  to  get  any  abaro  #f  tb^  famify - 
inheritance."  Mrs.  Thrauc*  **  Or  he  woirid 
tell  bis  brother. '  Boswell.  ^'  Certainly  bisk 
eider  brother."  Johxson.  '*  You  would  tell 
your  friend  of  a  woman's  in£»my»  to  prevent  hift 
marrying  a  whore:  there  is  the  saB»e  reasoat^ 
tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  wheu  be  is  nrar- 
ried,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  impios*- 
tion.  It  is  a  breach  of  confidenee  not  to  tell  9k 
friend."  Boswell.  "  Would  you  tell  Mr,— r?" 
(naming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly  was  no4 
in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace^ 
though  married  to  a  fine  womaxu)  Johnsok. 
**  No,  Sir;  because  it  would  do  no  good :  be 
is  so  sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  parliameiit  a»d 
get  through  a  divorce.** 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends^  *^  He  is  fum- 
ing himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  wbo 
loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  bis  fortune  at 
court,  makes  his  estate  tess,  in  hopes  of  making 
it  bigger:  (I  am  sure  of  this  word,  wbicb  was 
often  used  by  him :)  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony^  tei 
the  gulph  of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery 
path  of  extravagance,  is  very  welL'' 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Streathaos,  was 
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Hogardi'a  ^Modern  Midnigbt  Comrecsi^D.' 
I  fisked  him  what  ke  knew  of  Parson  Ford, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous 
groupe.  JoHNSOMT.  "  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaint- 
ance and  relation,  my  motlier's  nephew.  He 
bad  purchased  a  living  in  the  country,  but  not 
simoniacally.  1  never  saw  him  but  in  the 
country.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of 
great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard 
he  was  impious/'  Boswbll.  ^  Was  there  not 
a  9tory  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?"  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the 
Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford  died,  had 
been  absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not 
knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to 
the  cellar,  according  to  the  story,  he  met  him ; 
going  down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time. 
^  When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house  what  Ford»  could  be  doing 
there.  They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The 
waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for  some 
time.  When  he  recovered,  he  said  he  had  a 
message  to  deliver  to  some  women  from  Ford ; 
but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom.  He 
walked' out;  be  was  followed;  but  somewhere 
about  St;  PauFs  they  lost  him.  He  came 
back,  and  said  he  had  delivered  the  message, 
and  the  women  exclaimed,  ^  Then  we  are  all 
undone!"  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous 
nmn,  inquired  into  the  truth  of  tins  story,  and 
he  said,  die  evidence  was  irresistible.  My 
wife  went  to  the  Hummums;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cuppedl)  I  be- 
lieve die  wentwithJntention  to  hear  about  this 
stoBy  of  Ford;    At  first  they  were  unwilling  to- 
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tell  her;  but,  after  they  had  talked  to  her,  she 
came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be 
sure  the  mau  had  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may 
have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But  if  the 
message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour 
upon  it,  were  true  as  related,  there  was  some^ 
thing  supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his  word  ; 
and  there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson 
and  I  sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua 
ReynoIds^s  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday^ 
that  a  man  would  be  virtuous,  though  he  had 
no  other  motive  than  to  preserve  his  character. 
Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  not  true;  for,  as  to  this 
world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character." 
BoswELL.  "  Yes,  Sir,  debauching  a  friend's 
vyife  will."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  Who  thinks 
the  worse  of  — -^  for  it  ?"  Boswell.  "  Lord 

was  not  his  friend."    Johnson.  **That 

is  only  a  circumstance,  Sir;  a  slight  distinction. 
He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 

.    A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the  shire, 

not  the  lesi^  for  having  debauched  ladies." 
BoswELU  "What  Sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  not 
there  be  a  general  resentment  against  him?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose  those  par- 
ticular gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trou- 
ble their  heads  about  it."  (warmly.)  Boswell. 
"  Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  so."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who 
will  dispute  what  every  body  knows,  (angrily.) 
Don't  you  know  this?"  Boswell.  "  No  Sir ; 
and  I  wish  to  think  better  of  your  country 
than  you  represent  it.    I  knew  in  Scotland  a 
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gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a 
lady;  and  in  one  of  oiir  counties  an  Earl's 
brother  lost  his  election,  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  lady  of  another  Earl  in  the  county, 
and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble  family.'*' 

Still  he  would  not  yield.     He  proceeded : 
•*  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  niau's  character  «o  as  to  obstruct  his 
prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  that 
was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours ;  a  man 
who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes, 
that  his  consciousness  of  them  impelled  him  to 
cut  his  own  throat."     Boswell.  '*You  will* 
recollect,  i^ir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut 
his  throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life ; 
little  things  not  being  suffered  to  move  his  great 
mind.'    Johnson,    (very  angry.)  "  Nay,   Sir, 
what  stuff  is  this  ?    You  had  no   more  this 
opinion  after  Robertson  said  it,  than  before. 
I  knew  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating 
what  one  knows  to  be  foplish  things,  by  way 
of  continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man 
will  answer, — to  make  him  your  butt !"  (angrier 
still.)  Boswell.  "  My  dear. Sir,  l.had  no  such 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect ;  -I  had  not 
indeed.     Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
every  thing  '  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able,' as  Hamlet  says!"    Johnson.  "Nay,  if 
you  are  to  bring  in  gabble.  III  talk  no  more.  I 
will  not,  upon  my  honour." — My  readers  will 
decfde  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at, 
breakfast,  before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of 
last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character  upon 
success  in  life.     She   said  he  was   certainly 
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wFMig;  and  tM  me  tbat  a  Baronet  lost  aa 
electioQ  in  Wales,  because  he  had  debauched 
the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county,  whom 
he  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her 
companion  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his 
lady  and  his  other  children  were  in  London. 
But  she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  upon 
the  subject* 

.  I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham* 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  hua>our. 

Lookiag  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he 
laughed,  and  «aid»  '^Here  are  now  two  speeches 
ascribed  to  bim,  both  of  which  were  written 
by  me:  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found 
out  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the 
other  like  Cicero." 

He  censured  Lord  Karnes's  "Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man/'  fpr  misrepresenting  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir 
George  Villier's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were 
weakly  credulous;  when  the  truth  is,  that 
Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was  upon 
a  better  foundation  of  credit,  than  usually  such 
discourses  are  founded  upon ;  nay,  speaks  thus 
of  the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen 
the  vision,  "  the  poor  man,  if  he  hc^  been  at  aU 
waking ;"  which  Lord  Kames  has  omitted.  He 
added,  "in  this  book  it  is  maintained  that 
virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that,  if  we  would 
but  consult  our  own  hearts,  we  should  be  vir- 
tuous. Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts 
all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  say^- 
ing  a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be 
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true.''    BoswELL.   ^*  Is  not  modesty  natural  T 
Johnson.  ^' 1  cannot  say,  Sir,  as  we  find  no 
people  quite  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  I  Chink, 
the  n)ore  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest  they 
are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught 
people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and 
rub  it  with  her  foot.     What  I  gained  by  being 
in  France  was,  learning  Jo  be  better  satisfied 
with  my  own  country.    Time  may  be  employed 
to  more  advmntage  from  nineteen  to  twenty«- 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling; 
when  you  set  travelling  against  mere  negation, 
against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  sure ; 
but  how  much  more  would   a  young    man 
improve  were  he  to  study  during  thos^  years. 
Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild,  and  must  run 
after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return,  he 
can  break  ofi*  such  connections,  and  begin  at 
home  a  new  man,  with  a  character  to  form,  and 
acquaintances  to  make.     How  little  does  tra- 
velling supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man 
who  has  travelled ;  how  little  to  Beauclerk  ?'* 

BoswBLL.  "  What  say  you  to  Lord ?" 

Johnson.  "I  nev^  but  once  heard  him  talk  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  Is^rge 
serpent  in  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.^' 
BosvELL.  **  Well,  I  happened  to  hear  him  tell 
the  same  thing,  which  made  me  mention  him." 
'  I  talked  of  a  coimtry  life.— Johnson.  **Were 
I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote 
c  myself  to  the  acqmsition  of  popularity;  I  would 
live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily  ; 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  command.'^ 
Bos\^ELii.  ^^  But,.Sir^  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be 
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at  a  ciistance  from  all  our  literary  friends?** 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  will  by  and  by  have 
enough  of  this  couversatiou,  which  now  delights 
you  so  much." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  ffiend  of  subordination, 
he  wsls  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the 
vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  great; 
"  High,  people,  Sir,  (said  he,)  are  the  best; 
take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll  find 
them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children, 
than  a  hundred  other  women.  Trades woniea 
(I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city, 
who  are  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  are  the  worst  creatures  upon  the  earth, 
grossly  Ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness  fa- 
shionable. Farmers,  1  think,  are  often  worth- 
less fellows.  Few  lords  will  cheat;  and,  if 
they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it;  farmers  cheat 
and  are  not  ashamed  of  it:  they  hav-e  all  the 
sensual  vices  tcobt  toe  nobility,  with  cheating 
into  the  bargain.  There  is  as  much  fornication 
and  adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst 
noblemen.  Boswell.  "Thenotion  of  the  world, 
Sir,  however,  is,  that  th^  morals  of  women  of 
quality  are  worse  than  those  in  lower  stations." 
Johnson.  **Tes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of  one 
woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise  than  that 
of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  stations ;  then, 
Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women 
in  the  city  against  women  of  quality,  which 
will  make  them  believe  any  thing  of  them, 
such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed. 
No,  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher 
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in  rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better 
instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  publish- 
ed his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning^  on  the  English 
Particle;"  Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not 
treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had 
candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  "  Were 
I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  I 
Would  adopt  several*  of  Mr.  Home's  etymolo- 
gies ;  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the 
pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature 
for  that." 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  with  Mr.  Langton,  Mn 
Steevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others.  I 
regret  Very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my 
retnissness  in  recording  his  memorabilia ;  1  am 
afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity*  (as  Mr. 
Windham  of  Norfolk  once  observed  to  me,  after 
havJDg  made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commdns,  which  was  highly  applauded, 
but  which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have 
been  better:)  "that  we  are  more  uneasy  from 
thinking:  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking 
of  our  acquisitions.'*  This  is  an  unreasonable 
mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and  should 
be  corrected ;  let  me  then  comfort  myself  with 
the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's  conversation^ 


»^ 


#  in  Mr.  Ilorne  Tooke'S  enlargement  of  that  "Letter,* 
which  he  has  since  published  with  the  title  of  •*  twt»  vrifotna*, 
or,  the  Diversions  of  Parley;"  he  mentions  this  compliment, 
as  if  Dr.  Johnson  instead  of  several  of  his  etymologies  had 
«aid  alL  His  recollection  having  thus  magnified  it,  shews 
how  ambitious  he  was  of  the  approbation  of  so  great  a  man. 

VOL.  Ill        .  l>  d 
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which  I  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoyment 
and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit  ^bat 
I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether  more  or 
less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a 
diamond. 

He  said,  *'  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  life  than  almost  any  man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army 
was  then  the  common  topick  of  conversation. 
It  was  asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted 
upon  as  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsiderable 
in  itself.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  French 
authour  says,  *  II  y  a  heaucoiip  de  puerilites  dans 
la  guerre'  Ail  distinctions  ?^e  trifles,  because 
great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  dis- 
tinctions are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  williagly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him  in 
the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here :  as  men 
become  civilized,  various  modes  of  denoting 
honourable  preference  are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the 
similarity  between  "  Rasselas"  and  "  Candide," 
which  I  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  when 
considering  his  admirable  philosophical  Ro- 
mance. He  said  **  Candide^^  he  thought  had 
more  power  in  it  than  any  thing  that  Voltaire 
had  written. 

He  said,  "  the  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
cztk  be  perfectly  translated ;  so  much  of  the 
excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the  expres- 
sion. Francis  has  done  it  the  best;  I'll  take 
his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all.'^ 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  I  presented  to  him  Mr. 
Fullarton/  of  FuUarton,  who  has  since  distin- 
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guisbed  htmself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he 
naturally  talked  of  travels  as  Mr*  Brydonfe 
accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Malta.  He  said,  •*  The  information  which  we 
have  frofti  modern  travellers  is  much  more 
authentick  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  tra- 
vellers ;  ancient  travellera  guescied ;  niodern 
travellers  measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that  there 
is  but  one  error  in  Stanyan«  If  Brydone  were 
more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a 
good  traveller/' 

He  said,  **  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ; 
be  possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  State  in 
motion ;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is 
relaxed/*  Boswell,  "  Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change  to  the  better?"  Johnson.  **  Why,  yes, 
Sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So 
the  City  of  London  will  appoint  its  Mayors 
again  by  seniority;**  Boswell.  "  But  is  not 
that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good  or 
a  bad  Mayor?''  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  the 
evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
worst  Mayor  that  can  come;  besides^  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a 
rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will  be 
right.'^ 

,  On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  sel  out  for 
Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly's;  I  waited  upon  him 
to  remind  him  of  his  appointment  and  attend 
him  thither;  he  gave  me  some  salutary  council, 
and  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  from '  moral  duty.  Bos  well. 
''  But  you  vrould  not  have  me  to  bind  myself 

Dd2 
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by  a  solemn  obligation?"  Johnson,  (much 
agitated)  "  What !  a  vow — O,  no,  Sir,  a  vow 
is  a  horrible  thing,  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The 
man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow — 
may  go—"  Here,  standing  erect,  in  tjie  middle 
of  his  library,  and  rolling  round,  his  pause 
was  truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn 
and  the  ludicrous:  he  half-whistled  in  his 
usual  way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as 
if  checked  by  religious  awe. — Methought  he 
would  hav#  added — to  Hell — but  was  re- 
strained. I  humoured  the  dilemma.  "  What ! 
Sir,  (said  I,)  ^  Li  C(jelum  jusseris  ihit  ?''  alluding 
to  his  imitation  of  it, 

♦•  And  bid  him  go  to  Helll,  to  Hell  he  goes/' 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his 
noble  **  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal," a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread, 
in  his  description  of  the  young  Enthusiast  at 
College : 

"  Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown/ 
**  Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
*^  O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread^ 
"  And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head," 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  bums, 
but  for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now  had  it  done 
with  his  own  hand.*  I  thought  this  alteration 
not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical, 
as  it  might  carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by 
which  Hercules  was  inflamed* 

We  had  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr, 

#  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  corrections,  is 
deposited  by  me  in  the  noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  and 
0  ii^iuch  I  have  presented  other  pieces  of  his  hand-writing. 
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Dilly's;  nobody  there  but  ourselves.  Mr. 
Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having  wished  that 
Milton's  "Tractate  on  Education''  should  be 
printed  along  with  his  Poems  in  the  Edition  of 
the  EngKsh  Poets  then  going  on.  Johns^ow. 
**  It  would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan  ;  but 
would  be  of  no  consequence.  So  far  as  it 
would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Edu- 
cation in  England  has  been  in  daiger  of  being 
hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and 
Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I 
(suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I 
fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very 
imperfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and 
too  little  to  the  other;  it  gives  too  little  to 
literature— I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts; 
but  my  materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems 
are  by  no  means  his  best  works;  I  cannot 
praise  his  poetry  itself  highly  ;  but  lean  praise 
its  design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  as- 
surances of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25lh  of  May,  fronj 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr. 
£osville,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  having 
passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore  without  having  any  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with  civilities 
from  the  Rev.  -Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  and  Captain  Broad  ley,  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Militia ;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  first 
received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger, 
and  when  1  informed  him  who  I  was,  entertained 
me  ^t  his  house  with  the  most  flattering  atten. 
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tioD ;  I  also  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  had  found  that  our  worthy  friend,  Langton, 
was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

**  TO   DR.   SAMUEL  JoHNSON. 

^'  MY  DEAR  8iR>  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1778. 

###### 

"Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  con- 
versation with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is  strange 
that  Murdock,  who  was  his  intimate  friend/ 
should  have  mistaken  his  mother's  maiden 
name,  which  he  says  was  Hume,  whereas 
Hume  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  by  the 
mother's  side.  His  mother's  name  was  Beatrix 
Trotter,*  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo, 
a  small  proprietor  of  land.  Thomson  bad  one 
brother,  whom  he.  had  with  him  in  England  as 
his  amanuensis ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  con- 
sumption, and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to 
try  what  his  native  air  would  do  for  him,  died 
young.  .  He  had  three  sisters,  one  married  to 
Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven ; 
one  to  Mr,  Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious  archi- 
tect, who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New  Tovi^n  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson, «  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of 
a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition  ;  not  only 
sent  valuable  presents  to  his  sisters,  but  a 
yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always 
wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them  more 

#  Dr,  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  minute  accu« 
racy  in  his  ^*  lives  of  the  Poets  ;"  for  notwithstanding  my 
having  detected  this  mistake,  he  has  continued  it. 
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good.  Lord  Lyttleton's  observation,  that  *he 
loathed  much  to  write/  was  very  true.  His 
letters  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not 
frequent,  and  in  one  of  them  he  says,  *'  All  my 
friends  who  know  me,  know  how  backward  I 
am  to  write  letters  ;  and  never  impute  the  neg- 
ligence of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  my  heart.*' 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  la;st  latter  which  she 
had  from  him ;  she  never  heard  that  be  had 
any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders.  From 
this  late  interview  with  his  lister,  I  think  much 
more  favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will.  I 
am  eager  to  see  more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the 
Poets:  I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof- 
sheets  which  I  have. 

"  I  send  another   parcel   of  Lord   Hailes's 

*  Annals,'  which  you  will  please  to  return  to 
me  as-  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.    He  says, 

*  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper  ;  but 
he  may  be  proud  thslt  tiiere  is  so  little  occasion 
to  use  the  critical  knife.  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  Sir, 

•*Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 
**  humble  servant, 

"  James  Bos  well.'* 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request, 
to  favour  me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  visit  to  Warley-camp,  where  this 
gentleman  was  at  tlie  time  stationed  as  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  I  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  me. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that 
he  complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down 
to  the  Camp  at  Warley,  and  he  staid  with  me 
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about  a  week ;  the  scene  appeared,  notwith- 
standing a  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he 
seemed  to  labour  under,  to  interest  and  amuse 
him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition  that  I 
believe  you  jknow  he  constantly  manifested  to- 
wards inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military 
kind.  He  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  atten- 
tion, to  observe  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental 
court-marshal,  that  happened  to  be  called,  in 
the  time  of  his  stay  with  us ;  and  one  night,  as 
late  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the 
Major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are  styled 
the  Rounds^  where  he  might  observe  the  forms 
of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they 
and  their  sentries  are  ready  on  their  duty  on 
their  several  posts.  He  took  occasion  to  con- 
verse at  times  on  military  topicks,  one  in  par- 
ticular, that  I  see  the  mention  of,  in  your 
*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
lies  open  before  me,  as  to  gunpowder  ;  which 
he  spoke  of  to  the  same  effect,  in  part,  that 
you  relate. 

"  On  one  occasion^  when  the  regiment  were 
going  through  their  exercise,  he  went  quite 
close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it, 
and  watched  all  their  practices  attentively ;  and, 
when  he  came  away,  his  remark  was,  *  The 
men  indeed  do  load  their  muskets  and  fire  with 
wonderful  celerity.'  He  was  likewise  particu- 
lar in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  weight 
of  the  musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  dis- 
tance they  might  be  expected  to  take  effect 
when  fired  off. 

"In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing 
the  differ^ence  between  those  of  the  officers  and 
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private  men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority  of 
accommodation  of  the  better  conditions  of  life, 
to  that  of  the  inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited 
to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view.    The  civilities 
paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the 
officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a 
tent  in  which  he  slept;  and  from  General  Hall, 
who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  his  entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he 
received,  on  the  part  of  the  General  ;•  the  at- 
tention likewise  of  the  General's  aid-de-camp. 
Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to 
him,  as  appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great 
deal  of  discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
East-York  regiment  likewise,  on  being  inform- 
ed of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at 
dinner,  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his  de- 
parture, so  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
invitation," 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELLy    ESQ. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you,  of 
which  the  second  complains  of  thie  neglect 
shown  to  the  first.  You  must  not  tie  your 
friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You 
have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  affection 
and  esteem  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of 
reiterated  professions.     When  it  may  happen 

*  When  I  one  day  at  Court  expressed  to  General  Hall  my 
^ense  of  the  Hononr  he  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely  an- 
swered, **  Sir,  I  did  myifj^honour.'^    . 
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that  I  Clin  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort, 
I  hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should 
neglect  you:  but  you  must  not  think  me  crimi- 
nal or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  no- 
thing to  say. 

"  You  are  now  happy  enough.    Mrs.  Bos- 
well  is  recovered ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  probability:  of  her  long  life.    If  general  ap- 
V*  probation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoy- 

menty  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you 
mentioned  as  ami(mwhomef>ery  ho^  likes.  I 
think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

" has  gone  to  his  regiment    He  has 

laid  down  his  Coach,  and  talks  of  making 
more  contractions  of  his  expense :  how  he  will 
succeed,  I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform 
a  Iiousehold  gradually :  it  may  be  better  done 
by  a  system  totally  new*  I  am  afraid  he  has 
alM^ays  somethh^  to  hide.  When  we  pressed 
him  to  go  to  ■  ■  ,  he  objected  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  his  navigation  ;  yet  he  could 
talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen,  a  place  not  much 
nearer  his  navigation.  I  believe  he  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  living  at  '  in  a  state 

of  diminution ;  and  of  appearing  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighb6urhood  shorn  of  his 
MMis^  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly. 
What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing  expense  of 
a  Rowing  family,  seems  to  have  struck  him. 
He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
vifeWs,  and '  we  have  I  ihink,  shown  him  that 
he  is  wrong;  though,  with  the  common  defi- 
cieoce  of  advisers,  we  have  not  shown  him  how 
to  do  right 

*^I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain 
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yoof  imagiDation,  and  imagiae  that  happiness, 
8ach  as  life  admits,  maybe  had  at  other  places 
as  well  as  London.  Without  asserting  Stocism, 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  our  bnsinesis  to 
exempt  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  Hie 
power  of  external  things.  There  is  but  one 
solid  basis  of.  happiness:  and  that  is,  the 
reasonable  hope  of  a,  happy  fiiturityv  Tlua 
may  be  had  every  where;. 

^'I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London 
to  other  pltices,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if 
the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  have  the  choice  of 
.  their  placie,  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and  mere 
pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of 
action. 

*^  Mrs.  Tlirale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  the'  times,  like  the  reH  of 

us.    Mrs.  Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins 

is  poor.    I  have  miserable  nights.    Nobody  is 

well  but  Mr.  Levett. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
"London,  Julys,  1778. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  differ* 
ence  between  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan ; 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unn^esisrry  to 
relate.  Their  reconciliation  was  commjonicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mrw  Strahan  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

*^The  notes  I  shewed  you  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  me  were  dated  in  March  last 
The  matter  lay  dormant  till  July  27*  when  he 
wrote  to  me  as  follows : 
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'  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 

*  SIR, 

"  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  conti- 
nue strangers  any  longer.  You  can  never  by  ' 
persistency  make  wrong  right.  If  I  resented 
too  acrimoniously,  I  represented  only  to  your- 
self. Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote. 
You  saw  that  my  anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day 
or  two  T  came  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you 
a  longer  time ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so 
good  use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms 
with,  Sir,  "  Your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'^On  this  1  called  upon  him:  and  he  has- 
since  dined  with  me." 

After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  for- 
merly continued  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Strahan.  My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little 
circumstance  of  his  attention,  which,  though 
we  may  smile  at  it,  must  be  allowed  to  have  its 
foundation  in  a  nice  and  true  knowledge  of  hu- 
man life.  '^  When  I  write  to  Scotland  (said  he.) 
I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  letters,  that  he 
may  have  the  consequence  of  appearing  a 
Parliament-man  among  his  countrymen." 

**T0  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,*  WARLEY-CAMP. 

^*   DEAK   SIR, 

"When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was 
received  with  so  much  kindneiss  at  Warley- 

•  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  friend,  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq.  by  his  title  as  Captain  of  the  Lincolnshire 
militia,  in  which  he  has  since  been  most  deservedly  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Major. 
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Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  made 
som6  inquiries  after  my  friends.  ; 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you 
convict?  and  how  did  you  punish  them?  When 
are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations? 
The  air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp* 
Longer  stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without 
much  danger  to  the  health  of  the  common 
men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

"You  .see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of 
Carlisle;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good 
living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Clu?  is  to  commence 
with  that  of  the  parliament.  Mr.  Banks  desires 
to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a  very  honourable 
accession. 

"  Did  the  Kiug  please  you  ?  The  Coxheath 
men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to  complain : 
Reynolds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter 

this  weather.     Take  care  of  your  own  health : 

and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men.     Be  pleased  to 

make  my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen 

whose  notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness 

I  have  experienced. 

"  I  am  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam  Johnson.** 
'*  October  31, 1778. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the 
18th  of  September,  and  the  0th  of  November; 
informing  him  of  my  having  had  another  son 
born,  whom    I  had. called  James;  that  I  had 
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pumei  itfme  time  at  Auchitiledt;  that  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-mntb 
year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and 
remembered  hhn  with  respect;  and  that  his 
mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune^ 
had  said  to  me,  ^'  Tell  Mr.  Johnson  I  love  him 
exceedingly  f  that  I  had  again  suffered  much 
frMd  bad  spirits ;  and  that  as  it  was  very  long 
since  I  heard  from  him,  I  was  not  a  Jittle 
uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  fri€;nd 
Dr.  Bumey,  appears  from  the  following  letters: 

"  TO  THE  EEV.  DR.  WH£ELER,  OXFOBBf. 
**  DEAR  SIR, 

Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is 
engaged  in  a  History  of  Musick;  and  having 
been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of  some  MSS. 
relating  to  his  subject^,  which  are  iu  the  library 
of  your  College,  is  desirous  to  examine  them. 
He  is  my  friend;  and  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  of  entlreating  your  favour  and  assistance 
in  his  inquiry :  and  can  assure  you,  with  great 
confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not 
want  any  intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the 
kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning  and  virtue 
as  you  love  them. 

**  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  sum- 
mer with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  visit 
to  my  friends ;  but  something  has  obstructed 
me:  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing 
you.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk ; 
and  glad  to  shew  you^  by  the  frequency  of 
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my  visits^  how  etgerly  I  love  it,  wbeD  you 
talk  it. 

^*  I  ara,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

**  London,  Nov.  2, 1778.  ^ 

**  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  EDWARDS,  OXFORD. 

"  sia, 

**  The  bearer,  Dr.  Burney,  has  had  some 
account  of  a  Welsh  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  some  ma- 
terials for  his  History  of  Musick;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  assistance.  I  make  no  doubt  but  you,  Sir, 
can  help  him  through  his  difficulties^  and  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  tfO 
your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a 
man  worthy  of  every  civility  that  can  be  shewn, 
and  every  benefit  that  can  be  conferred. 

'^  But  we  must  not  let  Wehh  drive  us  from 
Greek.    What  comes  of  Xenophon  ?  if  you  dp 
not  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book^  do 
not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost ;  contrive  , 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere. 
'*  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

*•  London,  Nov.  2, 1778. 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great 
kindness  and  friendly  offices  from  both  of  these 
gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  in 
future  visits  to  the  university.  The  same  year 
Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  Dr*  Joseph 
Warton  itt  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey's  youngest 
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SOD,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  College  of 
Winchester,  but  accompanied  bim  when  he 
went  thither. 

We  surel  J  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  grievously  he  was.afflict- 
ed  with  bad  health,  and  how  uncomfortable  his 
home  was  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring  of 
those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated  un^ 
der  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes  sufiered  me 
to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females,  and 
call  them  his  Seraglio.  He  thus  mentions  them^ 
together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  Williams  hates  every 
body ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not 
love  Williams ;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both ; 
Poll*  loves  none  of  them/ 

"  TO  JAMES  BOST^TELt,  £Sft. 

"  DIAR  SIR, 

"  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and 
I  think  you  hs^ve  some  reason  to  complain; 
however,  you  must  not  let  small  things  disturb 
you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your 
happines  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  liope  your  lady^s 
health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  a  little  care  will  now  restore  hef^ 
if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

**  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to 
be  gaining  ground  at  Auchinleck,  an  incident 
that  would  give  me  great  delight. 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety  or  gloomines,  of 
«  Miss  Cannichael. 
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perversion  of  mjud,  lays  hold  upon  you,  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  coaiplaint8»  but 
exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavour* 
ing  to  hide  it,  you  will  drive  it  away.  Be 
always  busy. 

''  The  Club  is  to  raeet  with  the  parliament ; 
we  talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  traveller;  he 
will  be  a  reputable  member. 

*^  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  com* 
pany  of  militia  on  Warley-Common ;  I  spent 
five  days  amongst  them ;  he  signalized  himself 
as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect 
in  the  regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there 
at  a  court-martial;  he  is  now  quartered  in 
Hertfordshire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  com- 
mended the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say, 
my  health  is  not  restored,  my  nights  are  rest- 
less and  tedious.  The  best  night  that  I  have 
had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 

'^  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

*^  Sam.  Johnson." 

'<  November  21,  1778. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was 
then  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
being  about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  which  he  accom«- 
-plished,  Dr.  Johnson,  (who  had  long  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  him,)  honoured  him 
with  the  following  letter : 

VOL.  III.  EC 
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"to    MR.    JOHN    HUSSEY. 
**  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  the  *  Grammar/  and  have 

left  you  two  books  more,  by  which  I  hope  to 

be  renjencbered :  write  my  name  in  them ;  we 

may  perhaps  see  each  other  no  more,  you  part 

with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeiog 

you  return.     Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  cor- 

nipt  you;   let  no  bad  example  seduce   you; 

Fet  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  you 

in  Christianity.     God  bless  you. 

**  r  am,  dear,  Sir> 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  December  29,  1778. 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  c:reat  satisfac- 
tion at  the  publication  of  the  ftrst  volume  of 
**  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy,"  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  always  considered 
as  one  of  his  literary  school.  Much  praise  in- 
deed is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses, 
which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for  which 
the  author  received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia 
a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  ia 
has  reliefs  set  in  diamonds ;  and  containing, 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  are  written  with  her  Imp^ial  Ma- 
jesty's own  bandy  the  following  words:  "Potir 
le  ChevaUer  R^nolds  en  temoignage  du  con- 
Untement  quefai  re$smtie  a  la  lecture  de  sesex- 
cellem  discaurs  sur  iapeintureJ* 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumin- 
ous proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its 
faculties,  whether  meinory,  judgment^  or  itoa- 
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gination,  was  not  in  the  least  abated  ;  for  tiiis 
year  came  out  the  first  foar  volnmes  of  bis 
*^  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical,  io  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,***  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  remaining 
volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets 
were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who 
had  the  honorary  copy-right,  which  is  still  pre- 
served among  them  by  mutual  compact,  not* 
withstanding  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  Literary  Pro- 
perty. We  have  his  own  authority,-}"  that  by 
bis  recommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfiret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to 
the  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  vnrote  to  him  on 
several  topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as  he  imiB 
been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof 
sheets  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  had  written 
to  his  servant,  Francis,  to  take  care  of  them 
for  me. 

'^MR.   BOSWELL   TO    DR.   JOHN«ON« 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2, 177^. 

"  Garrick s death  is  a  striking  event;  not 
that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the  death  of 
any  man,  who  has  lived  sixty-two  years ;  bat 
because  there  was  a  vivacity  in  our  late  cele- 
brated friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts 
of  death  from  any  association  with  him.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his  de- 
parture ;  and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 

t  LifeofWatU. 
,   B  e  2 
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Hpon  the  subject  '  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my 
days  of  effervescence  in  London,  when  poor 
Derrick  was  my  governor;  and  since  that  time 
I  received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do  yen 
remember  how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first 
return  to  civilized  living  after  our  Hebridean 
journey.  I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

"On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January, 
I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and  had  solemn 
conversation  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Falconer, 
a  nonjuring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy 
man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will 
believe  I  drank  with  cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat  about 
four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  1 
had  been  living  in  the  last  century.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  though  faithful 
to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted 
of  any  conge  d'  elire^  since  the  Revolution  ;  it 
is  the  only  true  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
918  it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For 
as  to  the  episcopal  clergy  who  take  the  oaths 
to  the  present  government,  they  indeed  follow 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  but^  as 
Bishop  Falconer  observed,  they  are  not  Epis^ 
copals;  for  they  are  under  no  bishop^  as  a  bishop 
cannot  have  authority  beyond  his  diocese.' 
This  venerable  gentleman  did  me  the  honour 
to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  curious  literary  conversa- 
tion, particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddi- 
man,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendship. 
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A  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  ]ife 
makes  one  embrace  more  closely  a  valuable 
friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  Sir» 
may  God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while 
I  am  in  it 

"  1  am  ever, 
^'  Your  much  obliged, 
'^  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''  James  Boswbll. 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he 
was  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  in- 
formation concerning  him;  and  I  announced 
my  intention  of  soon  being  again  in  London. 

^TO   JAMES   B9SW£LL,    ESQ. 
''DEAR   SIR, 

''  Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to 
make  a  bustle,  to  write  to^  Mr.  Thrale  that  I 
am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  what  is  so 
very  unnecessary.  Thrale,  you  may  be  sure, 
cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis 
the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives 
and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,*  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to 
accept  them,  and  accent  them  kindly.  If  I 
thought  she  would  receive  them  scornfully,  1 
would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I 
hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
to  me. 

''  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes, 
to  some  other  friends,  to  Lord   Hailes  first. 

#  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  it* 
eeived  as  a  very  handsome  present. 
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His  mcond  TOintne  fies  by  my  bed-side;  a 

book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  erery  just 

ihinlcer  of  great  delight.    Write  me  wwd  to 

whom  I  shall  send  besides;  would  it  please 

Lord  Auchinleck?    Mrs*  Thrale  waits  in  thi 

coach. 

*^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
<•  Mardi  13, 1779. 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London, 
where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15,  and 
next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr.  John- 
son sitting  oyer  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a  clergyman, 
^o  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces 
to  his  revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  number 
and  varieties  of  writers,  some  of  them  even  un- 
known to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to 
look  over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections 
and  improvements.  My  arrival  interrupted  for 
a  little  while  the  important  business  of  this 
true  representative  of  Bayes;  upon  its  being 
resuhied,  I  found  that  the  subject  under  im- 
mediate consideration  was  a  translation,  yet  in 
manuscript,  of  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace, 
which  had  this  year  been  set  to  musick,  and 
performed  as  a  publick  entertainment  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor, 
and  Signer  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done 
reading,  the  author  asked  him  bluntly,  *'  If 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation?" 
Johnson,  whose  regard  for  truth  was  uncom- 
monly strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment, what  answer  to  make;  as  he  certainly 
could  not  honestly  commend  the  performance : 
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uritfa  exquisite  address  he  effzdtd  the  qoeition 
thus,  **  Sir,  I  da  not  my  that  it  may,  not  be 
made  a  yerj  good  translation.''  Here  oothiog 
nrhafever  in  farour  of  the  perforttianee  waa 
afRrmed,  and  yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked* 
A  printed  **  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of 
Britain,"  came  next  in  reri^  ;  the  bard  was  a 
lank  bony  figore,  with  short  black  hair;  be  was 
writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  Johnsoo 
read,  and  shewing  bis  teeth  in  a  grin  pf  earnest- 
ness, exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in  a 
keen  sharp  tone,  **ls  that  Poetry,  Sir? — Is  it 
Pindar?**  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  there  is  here 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry/'  Then, 
turning  to  me,  tbe  poet  cried^  "My  mnse  has 
not  been  long  upon  tbe  town,  and  (pointing  to 
the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the 
great  critick."  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displea-* 
sure,  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  praise  Anson?'* 
I  did  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for 
this  question.  He  proceeded,  "Here  is  an 
errour.  Sir ;  y6u  have  made  Genius  feminine." — 
"Palpable,  Sir;  (cried  the  enthusiast)  I  know 
it.  But  (in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with 
which  her  Grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking 
across  Coxheath,  in  the  military  uniform,  and 
I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain.'* 
Johnson.  '*  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for 
it;  but  that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may 
have  a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make 
five;  but  they  will  still  make  but  four.'* 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in 
the  course  of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems 
were  my  occupations,  or  such  my  negligence^ 
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that  I  have  pres^ved  no  memorial  of  bis  con- 
versation till  Friday,  March  26,  when  I  Yisited 
him.  He  said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on 
accoupt  of  his  *•  Lives  of  the  Poets/'  *•  How- 
ever (said  he)  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than 
unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An 
assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  starv- 
ing it  is  still  worse ;  an  assault  may  be  unsac- 
cessfnl,  you  may  have  more  men  killed  than 
you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  town,  you  are 
sure  of  victory.*' 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with 
persons    of  very  discordant    principles    and 
characters ;  I  said  he  was  a  very  universal  man, 
quite  a  man  of  the  world.    Johnson.     **  Yes^ 
Sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world.     T  re- 
member a  passage  in  Goldsmith's   'Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough 
to  expunge :  '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zeal- 
ous for  nothing."    Boswell.     "  That  was  a 
fine  passage."    Johnson.      "  Yes,   Sir  :  there 
was  another  fine  passage  too,  which  he  struck 
out :  '^  When  T  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious 
to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  start- 
ing new  propositions.     But  I  soon  gave  this 
over;  for,  I  found  that  generally  what  was  new 
was  false."    I  said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  with 
people  of  whom  I   had  not  a  good  opinion. 
Johnson.     "But  you  must  not  indulge  your 
delicacy  too  much ;  or  you  will  be  a  tete-a-tete 
man  all  your  life." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find 
1  w^s  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving 
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Johnson's  sayings,  inore  so  than  at  any  time 
\rhen  I  was  happy  enough  to  ha?e  an  opporta* 
nity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  \rit.  There  is 
no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself 
with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I. 
am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think 
how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there 
was  a.  bad  crop  this  year ;  but  that  1  was  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I,  there- 
fore, in  sopae  instances  can  only  exhibit  a  few 
detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the 
authour  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Junius; 
he  said,  **  I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be 
Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who 
is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  authour;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an 
anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has  a 
right  to  deny  it.*^ 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
had  been  honoured  with  extraordinary  atten* 
tion  in  his  own  country,  by  haviog  an  excep- 
tion made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Par- 
lia^ment  concerning  insolvent  debtors.  "  Thus 
to  be  singled  out  (said  be)  by  a  legislature,  as 
an  object  of  publick  consideration  and  kind- 
ness, is  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at 
breakfast,  he  maintained  that  a  father  had  no 
right  to  controul  the  inclinations  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited 
him,  and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  I  had 
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very  seldom  been  guilty ;  that  I  had  spent  a 
trhole  night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I 
could  not  look  back  on  it  with  any  satisfeiction; 
instead  of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mtldly 
said,  "  Alas,  Sir,  on  how  few  thrags  can  we 
look  back  with  satisfaction." 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  '*  a  dogged  ve- 
racity/' He  said  too,  "  London  is  nothing  to 
some  people ;  but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is 
intellectual,  London  is  the  place.  And  there 
is  no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well 
practised  as  in  London :  more  can  be  had  here 
for  the  moriey,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  where 
else.  You  cannot  play  tricks  with  yoar  for- 
tune in  a  small  place;  you  must  make  an  nni- 
form  appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have  well- 
furnished  apartments,  and  elegant  dres»,  with- 
out any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  ho w  much 
easeandcoolnesshecouldwriteortalktoafriend 
exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happiness 
was  not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places  as 
in  London;  when  he  himself  was  at  all  times 
sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those 
who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its 
pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not  only 
for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will 
be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The 
freedom  from  remark  and  petty  censure,  with 
which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  a  nian  who  knows  the  teazing  re- 
straint of  a  narrow  circle  must  relish  highly. 
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Ml «  Brnke,  wbfOse  orderly  and  amiabte  doineii- 
tick  habits  might  make  the  eye  of  observation 
less  irksome  to  him  than  to  mo^t  men,  said  once 
▼ery  pleasantly,  in  my  bearing,  *•  Though  I 
bare  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should 
not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be 
ao  mncb  upon  my  good  behaviour''  In  Lon- 
don^ a  man  may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one 
time;,  and  in  frugal  retirement  another,  vritliout 
animadversion.  There,  and  there  alone,  a 
man's  own  bouse  is  truly  his  castle,  in  which  he 
can  be  in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever 
he  pleases.  J  never  shall  forget  how  well  this 
wa»  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell: 
**  The  chief  advantage  of  London  (said  he)  is, 
that  a  man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow.^' 

Hesaidof  oneof  hisold  acquaintances,  ^'He 
is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  governour.  He 
knows  French  very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
principles ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that 
a  young  gentleman  shonld  catch  his  manner; 
for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided. 
.  In  that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken 
Helot" 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson 
said  of  the  same  person,  "  Sir,  he  has  the  most 
inverted  understanding  of  any  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good-Friday,  I 
visited  him  in  the  morning  as  usual;  and  finding 
♦hat  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule 
vpon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very 
worthy  iimn,  I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted  some 
good  admonition  from  *'The  Government  of 
the  Tongwe,^'  that  very  pioa$i  book.     It  hap- 
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pened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sermoD  preached  to  us  to-dajr  by 
Dr.  Burrows,  the  rector  of  St  Clement  Danes, 
was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we  must 
give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;" 
and  amongst  various  acts  of  culpability  he 
mentioned  evil- speaking.  As  we  were  moving 
slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  John- 
son jogged  my  elbow,  and  said,  "  Did  you  at- 
ten4  to  the  sermon?" — "Yes,  Sir,  (said  J)  it 
was  very  applicable  to  us.^  He,  however, 
stood  upon  the  defensive.  **  Why,  Sir,  the 
sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be  law- 
fully used.  The  authour  of  *The  Government 
of  the  Tongue'  would  have  us  treat  all  men 
alike," 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening 
service,  he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself 
earnestly  in  devotional  exercise ;  and,  as  he  has 
mentioned  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations," 
gave  me  *^  Les  Pensees  de  Pasckal,''  that  I 
might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve  the  book 
with  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  me  is 
marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand^  and  I  have 
found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room, 
with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  second  Lord  South- 
well. The  table  had  a  singular  appearance, 
being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  comp^ti^y,  and  tea 
for  himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard  an 
eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian, 
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argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration^  and 
maintain,  that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by  ano- 
ther's differing  from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  you  are  to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe.'' 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  service  at  St. 
Paul's  I  dined  with  him ;  Mr.  Allen  the  printer 
was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly 
silent :  and  I  have  not  written  down  any  thing, ' 
except  a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the 
sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity;  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  striking  instance  of  human  insen- 
sibility and  inconsideration.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel 
alive,  he  heard  him  "  curse  it,  because  it  would 
not  lye  still." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have  not  marked 
what  cojnpany  was  there.  Johnson  harangued 
upon  the  qualities  of  different  liquors;  and 
spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so 
weak,  that  **  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it 
before  it  made  him  drunk.'"  He  was  per- 
suaded to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might 
judge,  not  from  recollection,  which  might  be 
dim,  but  from  immediate  sensation.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  "  Poor  stuff!  No,  Sir,  cla- 
ret is  the  liquor  for  boys ;  port  for  men ;  but  he 
who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink 
brandy.  In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of 
brandy  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate:  and  then 
brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drink- 
ing can  do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a 
power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained. 
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Aik<  yet,  (proceeded  be)  a«  in  all  pleflieure  hope 
is^  ooD^iderable  part,  I  know  not  but  fruition 
conies  too  quJck  by  brandy.  Florence  wine  I 
think  the  worst;  it  is  wine  only  to  the  eye;  it 
is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinking  it,  nor 
after  you  have  dnink  it;  it  neither  pleases  the 
tastte,  nor  exhilarates  tbe  spirits."  I  reminded 
him  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted  ;  and" 
how  1  osed  to  hare  a  bead-ache  after  sitting  up 
with  him.  He  did  not  like  to  have  this  re- 
call^, or,  perhaps,  thinking  that  I  boasted  im- 
properly, resolved  to  have  a  witty  stroke  at  me; 
"  Nay,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that  made  your 
head  ache,  but  the  sense  I  put  into  it.'*  Bos- 
well.  **  What,  Sir !  will  sense  make  the  head 
ache?"  Johnson,  **  Yes,  Sir,  (with  ^  smile) 
when  it  is  not  used  to  it." — No  man  who  has  a 
true  relish  of  pleasantry  could  be  oflended  at 
this ;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy 
had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  regard 
and  good  estimation.  I  used  to  say,  that  as 
he  ha(J  given  me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise, 
he.  had  a  good  right  now  and  then  to  take  a 
guinea  from  me. 

On  Thurday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr,  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  and 
some  other  company.  We  talked  of  Shake- 
speare's witches.  Johnson.  **  They  are  beings 
of  his  own  creation;  they  are  a  compound  of 
malignity  and  meanness,  without  any  abilities: 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian  magi- 
cian. King  James  says  in  his  *  Daemonology,^ 
*  Magicians  command  the  devils :  witches  are 
their  servants.*    The  Italian  magicians  are  cle- 
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gaDt  beings."  Ramsay.  ^^  Opera  witches,  not 
Drury-lane  witches,'' — Johnson  observed,  that 
abilities  might  be  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
as  ill  getting  money,  which  he  said  he  believed 
DO  man  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts, 
though  concentrated  to  a  point.  Ramsay^ 
^'  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls 
belter.'' 

.  Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty 
of  Locfalomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his 
family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate,  and  said 
he  could  not  bear  it.  Johnson.  *^  Nay,  my 
Lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may  bear  it  well 
enough.  Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
years  than  I  can  tell."  This  was  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of 
Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the 
climate :  iest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of 
his  country  as  he  really  thought^  Dr.  Johnson 
oiigiit  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very 
courteous  to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  **  Ma- 
dam, (said  he)  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  I 
heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the  stones 
off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Magaret's  horse  should 
stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drummond 
at  Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents; 
and  added,  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty. 
Johnson.  **  He  \n  young,  my  Lord ;  (looking  to 
his  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile)  all  boys  love 
liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they  are 
not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they  imagined. 
We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty ;  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get;  but 
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we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others ; 
for  in  proportion  as  we  take,  others  must  lose. 
I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the 
case  some  time  ago,  no  roan  was  at  liberty  not 
to  have  candles  in  his  windows/'  Ramsay* 
**  The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  con- 
fusion." Johnson.  "  The  result  is,  that  order 
cannot  be  had  without  subordination.*' 

On  Friday,  April  16,  I  had  been  present  at 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  frantick  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss 
Ray,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson,  in 
whose  company  I  dined  to-day  with  some  other 
friends,  was  much  interested  by  my  account  of 
what  passed,  and  particularly  with  his  prayer 
for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said  in  a  solemn 
fervid  tone,  **  I  hope  he  shall  find  mercy." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between 
Johnson  and  Beauclerk,  which,  having  made 
much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it  proper,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  future  misrepresentation, 
to  give  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as 
Judge  Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  fur- 
nished with  two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons*  Mr.  Beauclerk 
sj^id  "No;  for  that  every  wise  man  who  in- 
tended to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 

' — • 's   cook  shot  himself  with  one 

pistol,    and   lived   ten   days  in  great  agony. 

Mr. ',  who  loved  buttiered  muffins,  but 

durst  not  eat  them  because  they  disagreed  with 
his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and 
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then  be  eat  three  buttered  mufBns  to  his 
breakfast,  before  shooting  himself,  knowing 
that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion; 
he  had  two  charged  pistols;  one  was  found 
lying  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he 
had  shot  himself  with  the  other/'— "  Well, 
(said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  you  see 
here  one  pistol  was  sufficient/'  Beauclerk  re- 
plied smartly,  "Because  it  happened  to  kill 
him.'*  And,  either  then  or  a  very  little  after- 
wards, being  piqued  at  Johnson's  triumphant 
remark,  added,  "This  is  what  you  don't  know, 
and  I  do.''  There  was  then  a  cessation  of  the 
dispute;  and  some  minutes  intervened,  during 
which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfully; 
when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  ex- 
claimed, "Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to 
talk  so  petulently  to  me,.as  f  This  is  what  you 
dori*t  know,  but  what  1  know?  One  thing  / 
know,  which  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that  you 
are  very  uncivil."  Beauclerk.  "  Because  you 
began  by  being  uncivil,  (which  you  always 
are.y  The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  be- 
lieve, not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again 
there  was  a  cessation  of  arms.  Johnson  told 
me,  that  the  reason  why  he  waited  at  first  some 
time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr 
Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was  thinking 
whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when  he 
considered  that  there  were  present  a  young 
Lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the 
world  with  whom  he  had  never  dined  before, 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  think 
they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with  him 

VOL.  HI.  Ff  « 
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03  Beauclerk  xlid^  aod  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  *^  that  he  would 
not  appear  a  coward.''  A  little  while  after 
this,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of 
Hackman's  temper.  Johnson  then  said,  ''It 
was  his  business  to  command  his  temper,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Beauclerk  should  have  done  some 
time  ago."  Beauclerk.  "I  should  learn  of 
jfOHf  Sir/'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given  tne 
opportunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  Wve 
been  in  yonr  company.  No  man  loves  to  be 
treated  with  contempt."  Beaucle&k.  (vvith  a 
polite  inclination  towards  Johnson.)  "  Sir,, 
you  have  kuown  me  twenty  years,  and  however 
I  may  have  treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I 
could  never  treat  yoU  with  contempt.'*  Johj^- 
SON.  "  Sir,  you  have  said  more  than  was  neces- 
sary." Thus  it  ended;  and  Beauclerk's  coach 
not  having  come  for  him  till  very  late,  I>r. 
Johnson  and  another  geutlem^an  sat  witli  him  a 
long  time  after  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
gone;  and  be  and  I  dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the 
Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recoUect 
the  following  particulars  of  his  conversation: 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in 
his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would 
let  him  at  first  read  antf  English  book  which* 
happens  to  engage  his  attention ;  because  you 
have  done  a  great  deal,  when  you  have  brought 
him  to  have  entertainment  from  a  book,  flfe'll 
get  better  books  afterwards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line 
of  his  projected  life  of  the  Duke  of.  Marlbo- 
rough.    He  groped  for  materials ;  and  thought 
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of  it,  till  be  had  exhausted  his  mind.  Thus  it 
sometimes  happens  that  men  entangle  them- 
selves in  their  own  schemes." 

**  To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  you 
to  tklk,  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  shin€y  in- 
deed; but  it  is  by  being  ground.'' 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among 
the  Literati  of  his  time,  (Mr.  Fitzherbert,)  he 
said,  **  What  eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity 
of  manner ;  he  had  no  more  learning  than  what 
he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Jones,  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr. 
Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  at- 
tacked Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.  Johnson.  ^'I  believe  he  is  right.  Sir* 
O*  p\oi,  ov  fiXof — He  had  friends,  but  no  friend. 
Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to 
whom  he  wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He 
found  people  always  ready  to  applaud  him, 
and  that  always  for  the  same  thing:  so  he  saw 
life  with  great  uniformity."  I  took  upon  me 
for  once,  to  tight  with  Goliah's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist. — *' Garrick  did  not  need  a 
friend,  as  he  got  from  every  body  all  he  wanted. 
What  is  a  friend?  One  who  supports  you  and 
comforts  you  while  others  do  not.  Friendship, 
you  know.  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  *  to  make 
the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down  :'  but  if 
the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  that  drop/'  Johnson/ 
"Many  men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so 

Ff2 
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I  hope  I  sbould  not.  They  would  wish  to 
have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they  might 
compare  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues." 
One  of  the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chester- 
field, as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnson. 
''  There  were  more  materials  to  make  friend^ 
ship  in  Garrick,  had  he  not  been  so  diffused." 
BoswELL.  **  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat 
out  to  thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel.*' 
Johnson.  "Garrick  was  a  very  good  man,  the 
cheerfullest  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a 
profession  which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence 
to  licentiousness;  and  a  man  who  gave  away, 
freely,  money  acquired  byliimself.  He  began 
the  world  with  a  great  hnjnger  for  money :  the 
son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose 
study  was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as 
others  made  four-pence  half-penny  do.  But 
when  he  had  got  money,  Tie  was  very  liberal." 
I  presumed  to  animadveii;  on  his  eulogy  on 
Garrick,  in  his  •'  Lives  of  the  Poets."*  "  You 
say.  Sir,  his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions." Johnson.  "I  could  not  have  said 
more  nor  less.  It  is  the  truth ;  eclipsed^  not  ex- 
tinguished; and  his  death  i/ic?  eclipse ;  it  was 
like  a  storm."  Boswell.  **  But  why  nations? 
Did  his  gaiety  extend  further  than  his  own  na- 
tion?" Johnson.  *^  Why,  Sir,  some  exaggera- 
tion must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may 
be  said — if  we  allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation, 
and  to  have  gaiety, — which  they  have  not. 
You  are  an  exception,  though.  Come,  gentle- 
men, let  us  candidly  admit  that  there  is^one 
Scotchman  who  is  cheerful.''  Beauclerk. 
•*  But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."    I, 
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however,  coutiuued  to  think  the  compliment  to 
Garrick  hyperboh'cally  untrue.     His  acting  had 
ceased  some  time  before  his  death;  at  any  rate 
he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a  short  time,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  never  in  Scotland. 
I  objected  also  to  what  appears  an  anticlimax 
of  praise,  ^hen  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
panegyrick, — *  and  diminished  the  public  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure!' — "  Is  not  harmless  plea- 
sure  very  tame?"    Johnson  ^*  Nay^  Sir,  harm- 
less pleasure  is  the  highest  praise.     Pleasure  is 
a  word  of  dubious  import;  pleasure  is  in  ge- 
neral dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue ;  to 
be  able,  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that  is 
harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as 
great  a  power  as  man  can  possess.''    This  was, 
perhaps,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be 
made;  still,  however,  I  was  not  satisfied. 
*  A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
**  One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French 
wit,  //  n'a  de  I' esprit  que  contre  Dieu.     I  have 
been  sevieral  times  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.     He 
produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means ;  he 
has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides  his  trade  is  wit.     It  would  be  as  wild 
in  him  to  come  into  company  without  merri- 
ment, as  for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road 
without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
"  Drinking  may  be  practised  with  great  pru- 
dence; a  man  who  exposes  himself  when  he  is 
intoxicated,  has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk;  a 
sober  man  who  happens  occasiondly  to  get 
drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  com- 
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pany,  which  a  man  who  has  been  drinkhig 
should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake 
anything;  he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation. 
I  used  to  slink  home  when  I  had  drunk  too 
much.  A  man  accustomed  to  self-examina- 
tion will  be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk,  though 
an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty  years 
was  not  sober ;  yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  Garrick  and 
me  for  his  vindication  from  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness. A  bookseller  (naming  him)  who  got  a 
large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitually  and 
equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one 
time  than  another.'' 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irre- 
gular practisers  in  physick,  he  said,  "Taylor* 
was  the  most  ignorant  man  1  ever  knew,  but 
sprightly:  Ward,  the  dullest.  Taylor  chal- 
lenged nie  once  to  talk  Latin  with  him ;  (laugh- 
ing.) I  quoted  some  of  Horace,  which  he 
took  to  be  part  of  my  own  speech.  He  said 
a  few  words  well  enough.''  Beauclbrk.  "  I 
remember,  Sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an 
instance  how  far  impudence  could  carry  igno- 
rance."— Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaining 
this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short  stories 
in  ^  lively  elegant  manner,  and  with  that  air  of 
the  world  which  has  1  know  not  what  impres- 
sive effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more 
than  is  expressed,  or  than  perhaps  we  could 
perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I  ac- 
companied Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  coach, 

*  A  celebrated  Oculist. 
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Johnsoti  said,  **  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  pre- 
dominance over  his  company,  that  one  does 
not  like.  But  be  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so 
much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story 
on  every  occasion;  he  is  always  ready  to  talk, 
and  is  never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua*s  sister.  I  mentioned 
that  an  eminent  friend  of  our*s  talking  of  the 
common  remark,  that  affection  descends,  said, 
that  "  this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the  preser-*- 
vation  of  matikind;  for  which  it  was  not  so 
necessary  that  there  should  be  affection  from 
children  to  their  parents,  as  from  parents  to 
children ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that 
view  though  children  should  at  a  certain  age 
eat  their  parents.'*  Johnson.  "  Bqt,  Sir,  if 
this  were  known  generally  to  be  the  case,  pa- 
rents would  not  have  affection  for  children." 
BoswELL.  "  True,  Sir;  for  it  is  in  expectation 
of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their 
children ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of 
a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father  was  very  fond, 
who  once  when  he  was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and 
had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  in  good 
humour  by  saying,  '  My  xjear  papa,  please  to 
get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on  with  your 
clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when  you  are 
an  old  man," 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred, which  I  will  not  suppress,  because  I 
am  desirous  that  my  work  should  be,  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  truth,  an  anti- 
dote to  the  false  and  injurious  notions  of  his 
character,  which  have  been  given  by  others^ 
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and  therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

"TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

'^  MY    DEAR   SIR, 

''  I  AM  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot, 
and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented 
from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ram- 
say*s  to-day,  which  is  very  hard ;  and  my  spirits 
are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening. 
*'  I  am  ever 
"  Your  most  faithful, 

''  And  aflfectionate  humble  servant, 

'*  James  Boswell.** 

5'  South  Audley-street, 
"  Monday  April  26. 

"  TO    MR.    BOSWSLL. 

''  Mr.  Johnson  laments   the  absence  of 
Mr.  Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him.'* 

'*  Harley-street." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  1  need  scarcely  say, 
that  their  conversation,  while  th^  sat  by  my 
bed-side,  was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain 
that  could  have  been  administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  Pope  than  he  was 
last  year,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont, 
a  present  of  those  volumes  of  his  ^*  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  at  this  time  publii^hed,  with 
a  request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him ; 
and  his  Lordship,  who  had  called  on  li|m  twice. 
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obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  first  of  May, 
lor  receiving  ns.*' 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from 
Streatham,  and  after  drinlcing  chocolate,  at 
General  Paoli*s,  in^  South-Aud ley-street,  we 
proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont's  in  Curzon- 
street.  His  Lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his 
library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to  John- 
son, ''  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium 
upon  myself^  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I 
have  for  you.  Sir/'  Johnson  was  exceedingly 
courteous ;  and  the  interview,  which  lasted  - 
about  two  hours,  during  which  the  Earl  com- 
municated his  anecdotes  of  Pope^  was  as  agree- 
able as  I  could  have  wished.  When  we  caitoe 
out,  [  said  to  Johnson,  that  considering  his 
Lordship's  civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed 
if.  we  bad  again  failed  to  come."  "Sir,  (said 
he,)  I  would  rather  have  given  twenty  pounds 
than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied  him  to 
Streatham,  wherfe  we  dined,  and  returned  to 
town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Qilly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opi- 
nion on  the  oassage  on  Parnell,  concerning 
which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several 
letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  of 
law. 

Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  Opinion; 

3d  of  May,  1779. 
"Parnell,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  follow-' 
ing  passage : 

*  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
'  To  find  if  hook9  and  $wain$  report  it  right: 
\  (For  yet  by  9wa%n$  alone  the^orld  he  knew, 
'  <  Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  p'er  the  nightly  dew.*) 
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Is  there  not  d  contt^diction  in  its  being  ^irrf 
supposed  that  the  Heniiit  knew  both  what 
books  and  swains  reported  of  the  world;  yet 
afterwards  said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains 
alone? 

"  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy, — He  mentions 
**  two  instructors  in  the  first  line^  and  says  he 
"  had  only  one  in  the  next.* 
This  evening  1  set  out  for  Scotland. 

♦  "  I  do  not  (says  Mr.  Malone,)  see  any  difficulty  in  this 
passage,  and  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  inaccurate.  The  Hermit,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, had  no  actual  experience  of  the  world  whatsoever:^ all 
hi»  knowledge  concenyng  it  had  been  obtained  in  two  ways; 
from  bookiyOXiA  from  the  relations  of  those  country  swains,  who 
had  seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is,  ^  To 
clear  his  doubts  concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  actual  experience;  to  see  whether 
the  acciounts  furnished  by  books,  or  by  the  ,oral  communica- 
tions of  swains,  were  just  representations  of  it;  [I  say,  9wain$^ 
for  his  oral  or  viva  voce  information  had  been  obtained  from 
that  part  of  mankind  alency  &c.  The  word  alone  here  does 
not  relate  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed^ but,  by  a  common  licence,  to  the  words, — of  all  mankind, 
which  are  understood,  and  of  which  it  is  restrictive." 

Mr«  Malone,  it  must  be  owned,  has  shewn  much  critical  in- 
genuity in  his  explanation  of  this  passage.  His  interpretation, 
however,  seems  to  me  much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  may  be  certain  enough;  but  surely  tbe  expression 
is  eonfused,  and  one  part  contradictory  to  the  other. 

[But  why  too  reconditef — ^When  a  meaning  is  given  to  a 
passage  by  tmderstanding  words  in  an  uncommon  sense,  the 
interpretation  may  be  said  to  be  ncondUe,  and,  however  inge- 
nious, nvay  be  suspected  not  to  be  sound;  but  when  words  are 
explained  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  and  the  explication 
which  is  fairly  deduced  from  them  without  any  force  or  con- 
straint is  also  perfectly  justified  by  the  context,  it  surely  may 
be  safely  accepted ;  and  the  calling  such  an  explicatioil  recon' 
dite,  when  nothing  else  can  h  said  against  itp  ^^  ttt  make 
it  the  lesd'just    MAiOKE.J 
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^^  TO   MRS.   LUCY  PORTER  IM   LITCEFIELD. 

**  DBAB    MADAMy 

^^  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  you 
^re  much  better;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannpt  boast  of  being 
much  better;  my  old  nocturnal, complaint  still 
pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult, 
though  much  easier  than  when  I  left  you  the 
summer  before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are 
well ;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed;  but  she 
is  got  well  again.  They  have,  since  the  loss  of 
their  hoy,  had  two  daughters;  but  they  seem 
likely  to  want  a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent 
you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death, 
and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ; 
but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company, 
to  keep  yourself  cheerful.  My  friends  likewisel 
die  very  fest;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 
"  f  am,  dear  love, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

'^Afey4,  1779. 

He  ba4,  beft)re  \  l^eft  Lpu^on,.  i:?sumed  the 
conversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  at  Newcastle  upott  Tyne,  which  Mr. 
John  Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  JoliBSon 
did  not  give  cresdit.  1  wai^  bawever,  desirous 
to  examine  the  ^esiioB  closely,  amd  at  tfcet 
same  time  wished  to.  be,  made  acquainted  vritb 
Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  t^iCHigh;!  dStfeued.  fcomr 
hiiam.  some  points,  I  admired  his  various  ta- 
lents,  and  loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request. 
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therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  io- 
troduction  to  him. 

^*  TO  THE   REV.   MR.   JOHN   WESLEY. 
"  SIU, 

**  Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of.  being  known 
to  you,  and  has  asked  this  reconraiendation, 
which  1  give  him  with  great  willingness,  be- 
cause, I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that 
worthy  and  religious  men  should  be  acquainted 
with  each  other.     I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
««  May  3, 1779. 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letted  to 
him,  and  was  very  politel]^  received.  I  begged 
to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. — His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to 
the  ghost,  did  not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon 
my  return  to  my  family;  but  tried  how  be 
would  be  affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received 
from  him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words: 

"  TO   MR.  DILLY. 
"  flR, 

^'  Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure,  I  have 
never  heard  from  him;  please  to  send  word 
what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have 
sent  my  books  to  his  lady.    I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson.^ 
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Aly  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude 
about  me  was  very  flattering. 


it 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    £SQ« 


"  DEAU  SIBt 

•*  What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that 
keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  each  othec?  I 
expected  to  have  heard  from  you  when  you 
came  home;  I  expected  afterwards.  1  went 
into  the  country  and  returned ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  letter  from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill  I  hope 
has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why 
shotild  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves 
you?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed 
you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest  without 
writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But 
I  am  afraid  of  something  bad;  set  me  free 
from  my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence:  you  must 
not  expect  that  1  should  tell  you  any  thing,  if 
I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to 
mci,  and  let  me  know  what  is,  or  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  long  interruption. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam;  Johnson.'* 

"  July  13,  1779. 

"   TO   DR.   SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

*•  MY  DEAK  SIR,  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  su- 
pine indolence  of  mind,  has  been  my  state  of 
existence  since  I  last  returned  to  Scotland.  In 
a  livelier  state  I  bad  often  suffered  severely 
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from  long  intervals  of  silence  on  yoni'  part; 
and  I  had  even  been  chid  by  yon  for  expressing 
my  uneasiness.  I  was  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear 
the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection 
for  me  would,  after  an  unusual  silence  on  my 
part,  make  you  write  first.  This  afternoon  I 
have  bad  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving 
your  kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  I  most 
gratefully  thank  you.  I  am  doubtful  if  it  was 
right  to  make  the  experiAnent ;  though  I  have 
gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender, 
and  to  upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having 
dreamt  two  nights  ago  that  I  was  with  you. 
I  and  my  wife,  and  tny  four  children,  are  all 
well.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer 
your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to 
do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from,  me,  upon 
many  and  various  particulars;  and  I  shall 
never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with 
veneration,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged, 
'*  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

'^  James  Bc^well." 

On  the  22d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again; 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  interview 
with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at 
his  brother's  house  at  Southill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him, 
leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  bad 
promised  to  famish  him  some  anecdfites  for 
his  ''  Lived  of  the  Po^,"  haid  sent  me  thr^e 
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ipKtiinQ^  of  Prior's  borrowi&g  from  Gombauidj 
W  '*  jRetmeil  des  Poetes,''  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To 
John  1  owed  great  obligation/'  p.  25.  '*  To  the 
Duke  of  Noailles,"  p.  32.  "  Sauntering  Jack 
and  idle  Joan/'  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  con- 
tained a  variety  of  particulars;  but  lie,  it  should 
seem»  had  not  attended  to  it;  for  his  ne:xt  to 
me  was  as  folio ws^: 

"  TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
**  DEAK   SIEji 

"  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again, 
and  trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest?  Re- 
member that  all  tricks  are  either  knavish  or 
childish  :  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  ex- 
periments upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as 
upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

**  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of 
silence,  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  after  one 
tricky  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will 
harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the 
motives  of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by 
caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,, 
and  that  Mrs.  BoswelT  is  well  too;  and  that 
the  fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck. 
I  am  much  better  than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I 
am  better  than  when  1  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  has  been  in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been  much  indis- 
posed. Every  body  else  is  well;  Langton  is 
in  camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes^'s  de^ 
scriptionof  Dry  den*  into  another  edition,  and 

*  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from^hia  rLordshipy  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  published.    I  have  a  copy  of  it. 
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as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  con- 
sider the  dates,  which  I  could  not  always 
settle  to  my  own  raind. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about 
Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride  a  hunting.  I 
shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exer- 
cise and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I 
hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and 
I  likewise  hope  by  the  change  of  place,  to  find 
some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better  my- 
self. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
••  Streatham,  Sept  9,  1 779. 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being 
told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  iQ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his  so- 
litary hours.  He  sometimes  employed  himself 
in  chymistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and  prun- 
ing a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments,  at 
which  those  who  may  smile,  should  recollect 
that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles.* 

*  In  one  of  bis  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following 
entry,  which  marks  his  curious  minute  attention :  **  July  26, 
1768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a 
fourth  from  the  top.  This  I  measure  that  I  may  know  the 
growth  of  nails ;  the  whole  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.** 

Another  of  the  same  kind  appears,''  Aug.  7,  1779,  Partem 
irachii  dtxtri  carpo  proximam  et  cutem  pectoris  circa  mtf- 
miUam  dexiram  rasi,  ut  notumJUret  quanto  temparis  piK 
renavareHtwrJ' 

And,  '*  Aug.  15,  1783.    I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leaves, 
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On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself 
against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not 
deserve ;  and  added^  "  Pray,  let  us  write  fre- 
quently. A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should 
send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  stage-coach, 
whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should 
be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  hand- writing 
would  comfort  me;  and  were,  a  sheet  to  be 
thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener 
convey  something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind 
words." 

My  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire 
militia,  had  taken  a  publick-spirited  resolution 
to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  rais- 
ing a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  command 
of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  oblig- 
ingly asked  me  to  accoihpany  him  to  Leeds, 
then  the  head  quarters  of  his  corps;  from 
thence  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards to  other  places  to  which  the  regiment 
might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  1  had  full  leisure,  was  very 
pleasing ;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a 
man  of  sterling  good  sense,  information,  discern- 
ment, and  conviviality,  and  was  to  have  a 
second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London  and  John- 
son.    Of  this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend, 

which  weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples : — I  lay 
them  upon  my  hook-case,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose 
by  drying." 

VOL.   Ill*  Qtg 
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ki  ^haracteristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  30th  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his 
li^use  before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his 
bed*side,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tbi» 
iQcidental  meeting^,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
be  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youtli.  He  called 
briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coflTee,  and  let  us 
breakfast  in  sptetulour.'' 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several 
interviews  with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
distinguish  particularly.  I  consulted  him  as 
to  the  appointment  of  guardians  to  my  chil- 
dren, in  case  of  my  death.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  do 
oot  appoint  a  number  of  guardians.  When 
there  u^re  many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and 
the  business  is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you 
to  choose  only  one;  let  him  be  a  man  of  re- 
spectable character,  who,  for  his  own  credit, 
will  do  what  is  right;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so 
that  he  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take 
advantage;  and  let  him  be  a  man  of  business, 
who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and 
expertness,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  execution 
of  the  trust  will  not  be  burdensome." 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together 
at  Mr.  Strahan's.  The  conversation  having 
turned  on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to 
the  East-Indies  in  quest  of  wealth  ; — Johnson. 
**  A  man  had  better  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  England, 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must  com- 
pute what  you  give  for  money;  and  a  man  who 
has  lived  ten  years  in  India,  has  giyea  up  ^a 
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years  of  social  comfort;  and  all  those  adyaQ*^ 
tages  \vhich  arise  from  living  in  England.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Capability  Brown^  told  me,  that  he 
was  once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had 
returned  from  India  with  great  wealth;  and 
that  he  shewed  him  at ,  the  door  of  his  bed-* 
chamber  a  large  chest,  which  he  said  he  had 
once  had  full  of  gold;  upon  which  Brown 
observed,  *  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near 
your  bed-chamber." 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don— Johnson.  "Saunders  Welch,  the  Justice, 
who  was  once  High-Constable  of  Holborn,  and 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state 
of  the  poor,  told  me,  that  I  under-rated  the 
number,  when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week, 
that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hun- 
ger; not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger;  but 
of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the 
consequences  of  hunger.  This  happens  only 
in  so  large  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
are  not  known.  What  we  are  told  of  the 
great  sums  got  by  begging,  is  not  true:  the 
trade  is^  overstocked.  And  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work. 
A  particular  kind  of  manufacture  fails :  Those 
who  have  been  used  to  work  at  it,  can,  for 
some  time,  work  at  nothing  else.  You  meet 
a  man  begging ;  you  charge  him  with  idlenes; 
he  says,  *  I  am  willing  to  labour*  Will  you 
give  me  work  ?— *  1  cannot.*—*  Why  then  you 
have  no  right  to  charge  me  with  idleness. '* 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson 
«g  2 
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said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As 
we  walked  along,  he  complained  of  a  h'ttle 
gont  in  his  toe,  and  said,  I  shan't  go  to  prayers 
to-night;  I  shall  go  to-uiorrow:  Whenever  I 
miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  ano- 
ther day.  But  I  do  not  always  do  it.''  This 
was  a  feir  exhibition  of  that  vibration  between 
pious  resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many 
of  us  have  too  often  experienced. 

I  ^went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  con- 
cerning Pope,  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was 
now  employed,)  which  I  shall  insert  as  a 
literary  curiosity.* 

^  TO  JAMES  BOSVfEhhy  ESQ. 
«   DEAR  SIR, 

*'  In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I 
was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  valuable  edition  of  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil,*'  mentions  that  the  principles  mmntained  in  it 
had  been  adopted^by  Pope  in  his  '  'Essay  on  Man;"  and  adds, 
**  The  fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial,  (Bishop  ' Warbur- 
ton's)  might  have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexceptionable 
testimony,  viz.  that  of  the  late  Lord  Bathurst,  who  saw  the 
very  same  system  of  th«  to  0i\rtof  (taken  from  the  Archbishop) 
in  Lord  Bol'mgbroke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr.  Pope,  while 
he  waB  composing  Ins  Essay."  This  is  respectable  evidence ; 
bnt  that  of  Dr.  Blair  is  more  dhrect  from  the  fountain-head,  as 
well  as  more  full.  Let  me  add  to  it  that  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton:  **The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  he  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of  "  the  Essay  on  Man/ 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Bolingbroke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  which  Pope  was  to  versify  and  illustrate." 
Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.     Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
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Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's; 
where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James 
Porter,  who  had  been  Ambassadour  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or 
three  more.     The  conversation  turning  on  Mr. 
Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  that  '  The  Essay 
cxa  Man'  was  originally  composed  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no 
more  than  put  it  into  verse :  that  he  had  read 
Lord    Bolingbroke's   manuscript  in   his  own 
hand- writing;  and  remembered  well,  that  he 
wa^  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  ele- 
gance of  Lord    Bolingbroke's   prose,   or  the 
beauty  of    Mr.   Pope's  verse.      When    Lord 
Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend, 
and  remember  this  remarkable  piece  of  infor- 
mation ;  as,  by  the  course  of  Nature,  I  might 
survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his 
having  said  so.     The  conversation  was  indeed 
too  reniarkable  to  be  forgotten.     A  few  days 
afterwards,  while  meeting  with  you,  who  were 
then  also  at  London,  you  will  remember  that  I 
mentioned   to  you   what  had   passed  on  this 
subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  anec- 
dote.    But  what  ascertains  my  recollection  of 
it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to 
keep  a  journal  of  what  passed  when  I  was  in 
London,  which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  I 
find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information, 
just  as  I  have  now  given  them,  distinctly  mark- 
ed :  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conver- 
sation to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22 d.  of 
April,  1763. 

*'I  rea}ember  also  distinctly,  (though  I  have 
not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  journal,)  that 
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the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope, 
I  took  notice  of  a  report  Tvbich  had  been 
sometimes  propagated  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that 
he  knew  that  to  be  false ;  for  that  part  of  the 
Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  bouse 
in  the  country ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when 
they  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used 
frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the 
Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and  to 
compare  them  together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to 
give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same 
time,  present  to  him  my  most  respectful  com- 
pliments, with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and 
fame  in  all  his  literary  undertakings. 

"  lam,  with  great  respect,  my  dearest  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 

''  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

Hugh  Blair.'' 

"  Broughton-Park,  Sept.  21,  1779. 

Johnson.  **  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  too 
strongly  stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from 
Bolingbroke  the  philosophick  stamina  of  his 
Essay;  and  admitting  this  to  ife  true,  Lord 
Bathurst  did  not  intentionally  falsify.  But 
the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair 
seems  to  imagine;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical 
imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  Sir, 
what  deviations  there  are  from  precise  truth, 
in  the. account  which  is  given  of  almost  every 
thing.     I  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  You  have  so  little 
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.aindety  about  trath,  that  you  never  tax  yotrt 
raeraory  with  the  exact  thing/  Now  what  is 
the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  care- 
less of  exaictaess?  Lord  Haiies'^  '  Atmals  of 
Scotland  are  very  exact;  but  they  contain 
mere  dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  Oictiouary.  You  know  such  things 
are  there;  and  may  be  looked  at  when  you 
please.  Robertson  paints ;  but  the  misfortune 
is^  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people 
whom  he  paints;  so  you  cannot  suppose  a 
likeness.  Characters  should  never  be  given  by  • 
an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom 
he  describes,  or  copies  from  those  who  knew 
them." 

BoswELL.  **  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at 
your  grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it  to 
make  the  fire  burn?  Johnson.  "They  play 
the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.* 
There  is  a  better ;  (setting  the  poker  perpendi- 
cularly up  at  right  angles  with  the  grate,)  In 
day  of  superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a 
cross  with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the 
witch." 

BoswELL.  **  By  associating  with  you,  I  am 
always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But 
perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  charac- 
ter— the  limited  strength  of  his  own  mind, 
should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too  much 
wisdom,  considering  quid  valeant  humeri^  how 
little  he  can  carry."    Johnson.    "Sir,  be  as 

*  [It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum:  by  repelling  the  air, 
it  throws  a  blast  on  the  fire,  and  so  performs  the  part  in  some 
degree  of  a  blower  or  bellows. 
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wise  as  you  can;  let  a  man  be  aUis  hetms^ 
sapiens  sihi: 

<  Though  pleas'd  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
*  I  mind  my  conq>ass  and  my  way.** 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning, 
and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening. 
Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much 
what  others  think."* 

He  said  ^^  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary  (  but  I  had 
long  thought  of  it."  Boswell.  ^^  You  did  not 
know  what  you  were  undertaking.  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  very  well  what  I  was  un- 
dertakings—and very  well  how  to  do  it, — and 
have  done  it  very  well."  Boswell.  "  An  ex- 
cellent climax!  and  it  has  availed  you.  In 
your  Preface  you  say,  *  What  would  it  avail  me 
in  this  gloom  of  solitude?'  You  have  been 
agreeably  mistaken.'' 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biogra- 
phers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is 
historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by 
his  presence."  I  had,  before  I  read  this  observa- 
tion, been  desirous  of  shewing  that  respect  io 
Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him 
this  evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of 

*  The  Spleen,  a  Poem. 
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residence,  since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as 
an  authour,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note.* 

I   mentioned  to  him   a  dispute  between  a 
friend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concerning  conju- 
gal infidelity,  which  my  friend  had  maintained 
was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband,  as  in 
the  wife.    Johnson.  "  Ypur  friend  was  in  the 
right.  Sir.     Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is 
a  different  question :  but  between  a  man  and 
his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They 
are  connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  seri- 
ous considerations  of  community.     Wise  mar- 
ried  women  don't  trouble  themselves   about 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."    Boswell.    "  To 
be,  sure  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  that  of  his 
wife."  Johnson.  "  The  difference  is  boundless. 
The  man  imposes  no  bastards  upon  his  wife." 
Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson 
was  entirely  in  the  right.    I  suppose  it  will  not 

•  1.  Exeter-street,  off  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

2.  Greenwich. 

3.  Woodstack-street,  near  Hanover-square. 

4.  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  No.  6. 

5.  Strand. 

6.  Boswell-court. 

7.  Strand,  again. 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holbom. 

10.  Fetter-lane. 

11.  Holbom,  again. 

12.  Gough-square. 

13.  Staple -Inn. 

14.  Gray*s-Inn. 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  No.  1. 

16.  Johnson's-court,  No.  7. 
-       17.  Bolt-court,  No.  8. 
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be  controverted,  that  the  difference  io  tht  4^ 
gree  of  criminality  is  very  gr^at,  on  accOHArtof 
consequences  :  but  still  it  may  be  maintained, 
that,  independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity 
is  by  no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband  ; 
because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  w 
vi^hich  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  suck 
refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited 
in  his  play  of  "  The  Picture." — ^Johnflon  pro- 
bably at  another  time  would  have  admitted  this 
opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept  ia  reKiembraoce, 
that  he  vt^as  very  careful  not  to  give  any  en- 
couragement to  irregular  conduct.  A  gentle- 
man, not  adverting  to  the  distinction  niade  by 
him  upon  this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of  sin- 
gular perversenesH  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly 
said,  **  That  then  he  thought  a  husband  might 
do  as  he  pleased  with  a  Isafe  conscience/'  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling,) 
you  must  consider  that  fornication  is  a  crime 
in  a  single  man ;  and  you  cannot  have  more 
liberty  by  being  married."' 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  observing,  "  Ip 
every  thing  in  which  they  differ  fro«m  us,  they 
are  wrong."  He  was  even  against  the  invoca- 
tion of  Saints  ;  in  short  he  was  in  the  humour 
of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt 
little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in 
Scotland  ;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly 
applied  at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble  lan- 
guage, and  that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told 
by  him  what  method  to  follow;  he  recom- 
mended  to  me  as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  **  First 
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Book  of  the  Iliad ;''  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to 
the  Greek  New  Testament ;"  and  "  Hesiod  " 
with  Pasoais  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and 
some  other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect, 
but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham,*  a  relation  of 
his  Liordship's,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob 
or  nob  with  her.     He  was  flattered  by  such 
pleasing  attention,    and   politely  told  her,  he 
never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass  of  water  he  was  much  at  her  service.    She 
accepted.     "  Oho,  Sir !  (said  Lord  Newhaven) 
you  are  caught."  •  Johnson.    "  Nay,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  am  caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I 
don't  want  to  get  fi^ee  again.     If  I  am  caught, 
I  hope  to  be  kept.''    Then  when  the  two  glas- 
ses of  water  were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to 
the  young  lady,   he  said    "Madam,    let  us 
reciprocate^^ 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argument  for  some  time,  concerning  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  Johnson  said.  Parliament 
may  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man 
is  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot. 
As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not 
allow  of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  par- 
liament, rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest 
kept  up  between  parliament  and  the  people.'' 
Lord  Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side ;  but 
respectfully  said,  "  I  speak  with  great  defer- 
ence to  you,  Dr.  Johnson;  I  speak  to  be 
instructed." 

1  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart. 
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This  had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He 
bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  the  table,  to 
a  complimenting  nobleman;  and  called  out, 
"  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  1  do  not  desire  all  this 
ceremony ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another 
quietly.**  After  the  debate  was  over,  he  said, 
**  I  have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which 
I  had  not  before.**  This  was  a  great  deal  for 
him,  especially  as  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  House  of  Commons  was 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a 
check,  for  the  Crown  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  remember,  Henry  the  Eigth  wanted  them  to 
do  something ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morning, 
but  did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  'It 
is  well  you  did ;  or  half  your  heads  should 
have  been  upon  Temple-bar.'  But  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  no  longer  under  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed." 
He  added,  *'  I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of 
publick  affairs.'^ 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
George  Whitefield,  he  said,  "  Whitefield^  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a'mountebank  does; 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than 
others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Ashley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  mul- 
titude to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  say 
he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  1  never 
treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt ;  I 
believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  amoDgf 
them  he  was  of  use.     But  when  familiarity  and 
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noise  claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art, 
and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such  pre- 
tensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at 
this  time,  is  only  what  follows :  I  told  him  that 
Mrhen  I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a 
notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours 
said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live 
laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with 
propriety  assume  such  an  authority  :  Dr.  John- 
son may,  who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his 
conduct.  But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun 
an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow." 
Johnson  "Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning. 
Because  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is 
he  to  be  right  in  nothing?  Because  a  man 
sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal  ? 
This  doctrine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to 
the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question 
how  far  sincere  Christians  should  associate 
with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion  ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  almost  every  man's  mind  may  be 
more  or  less  *  corrupted  by  evil  communica- 
tions ;"  secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally 
suppose  that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in 
'  religion,  who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents ; 
and  thirdly,  if  the  profane  find  themselves 
quite  well  received  by  the  pious,  one  of  the 
checks  upon  an  open  declaration  of  their  in- 
fidelity, and  one  of  the  probable  chances  of 
obliging  them  seriously  to  reflect,  which  their 
being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 
He,  I  know  not  why,  shewed  upon  all  oc- 
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casioBS  an  arerision  to  go  to  Irelanii,  where  1 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  to»r. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should 
wish  to  travel."  Boswbll.  *•  Should  you  not 
like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir;^'  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital."  Boswell.  "Is 
not  the  Giant's-causeway  worth  seeing?"  John- 
son^ "  Worth  seeing  ?  yes ;  but  not  worth 
going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation, 
and  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject 
of  an  UNION  which  artful  Politicians  have  often 
had  in  view — **  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us, 
Sir.  We  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob 
you.  We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if 
they  had  any  thing  of  which  we/ could  have 
robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaitance  of  ours,  whose  manners 
and  every  thing  about  him,  though  expensive, 
were  coarse,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  in  him 
vulgar  prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  consider- 
able time  quite  over-looked,  happened  luckily 
to  mention  that  he  had  read  some  of  his  "i?«m- 
hler'  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This 
pleased  him  greatly  ;  he  observed  that  the  title 
had  been  translated,  11  Gento  errante^  though 
I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more  ludic- 
rously, n  Vagabondo;  and  finding  that  this 
minister  gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was 
all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first  remark 
which  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed, 
**The  Ambassadour  says  well; — His  ExceL 
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lency  observes — ;"  And  then  he  expanded  and 
enriched  the  little  that  had  been  said,  in  so 
strong  a  manner,  that  it  apj^eared  something  of 
consequence.  This  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing to  the  company  who  were  present,  and 
many  a  time  afterwards  it  furnished  a  pleasant 
topick  of  merriment :  "  The  Ambassadour  says 
well^  became  a  laughable  term  of  applause, 
when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
his  regiment  was  to  lye  for  some  time. 

"  MR.   BOSWELL  TO   DR.  JOHNSON.  > 

"MY  DEAR  SIR,  '* Chester,  Oct.  £2,  17791 

"  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London; 
for  we  chose  to   bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord 
Mountstuart,  who^was  to  set  out  on  that  day 
on  his  embassy  to  Turin.     We  drove  on  excel- 
lently,  and  reached  Litchfield  in   good   time 
enough  that  night.     The  Colonel  had  heard  so 
preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that  he 
would  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  . 
I  did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins.     We  found  at 
the  George   as   good  accommodations  as  we 
could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the 
the  comfortable  i\\OKk^\,i\MdX  I  was  in  Litchfield 
again.    Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard  ;  and 
I  had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a 
post-chaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied 
forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.     I  first  went 
to  Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  ac- 
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compaoy  me  to  all  my  other  friends,  but  he 
was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodoraod 
Man,  who  was  then  lying  at  Litchfield  very  ill 
of  the  gout.     Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  additions  to  Green's  museum,  from  which 
it  was  pot  easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to 
the  Friary,  where  I  at  first  occasioned  some 
tumult  in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  company  so  early :  but  my  name,  which 
has  by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy;  and 
Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss  Adey  reassumed  their  seats 
at  the  breakfast  table,  which  they  had  quitted 
with  some  precipitation.     They  received  me 
with  the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaintance;  and 
after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  to  i/our 
praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  you  said,  *'  Boswell  is  a  man 
who  I  believe  never  left  a  house  without  leaving 
a  wish  for  his  return/    And   she   afterwards 
added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I 
cariie  to   Litchfield,   she  hoped  that  I  would 
take  a  bed  at  the  Friary.    From  thence  I  drove 
to  Peter  Garrick's,  where  I  also  found  a  very 
flattering  welcome.     He  appeared  to  me  to  en- 
joy his  usual  cheerfulness ;  and  he  very  kindly 
asked  me  to  come  when  I  could,  and  pass  a 
week  with  him.     From  Mr.  Garrick's,  I  went 
to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.    I  was 
first  entertained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he 
himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according  to 
his  valetudinary  custom.     But  he  desired  to 
see  me  ;   and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  black 
gp\vii,.with  a  white  flannel  night-gown  above  it; 
so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar.    He 
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was  good  humoured  and  polite ;  and  un()er  his 
roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleasing.    I 
then  proceeded  to  Stow-hill,  and  first  paid  tny 
respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  conversation 
I  was  not  willing  to  quit.     But  my  sand-glass 
was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  could  [not 
trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel  s  kinciness, 
who  obligingly  waited. for  me;  so  I  hastened 
to   Mrs.  AstonV,  whom  I  found  much  better 
than  I  feared  I  should ;  and  there  I  met  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  these  ladies,  who  talked  much  of 
you^  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
It  then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sincere  satis- 
faction on  both  sides.     I  am  sure  I  ,was  glad 
to  see  her  again  ;  and,  as  I  take  her  to  be  very 
honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me  again  ; 
for  she  expressed  herself  so,  that  I  could  not 
doubt]  of  her  being  in  earnest.     What  a  great 
key-stoneof  kindness,  my  dear  Sir,  were  you  that 
morning !    for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our  • 
common  attachment  to  you.    1  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  passed  two  hours  with  more  self-com- 
placency than  I  did  those  two  at  Litchfield. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this  is 
idle  vanity.     Will  not  you  confirm  me  in  my 
persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so  re- 
garded has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tues- 
day ;  and  here  again  am  I  in  much  enjoyment. 
Colonel  Stuart  and  his  officers  treat  me  with  all 
the  civility  I  could  wish  ;  and  I  play  my  part 
admirably.  Lcetus  aliis^  sapiens  sibi^  the  clas- 
sical sentence  which  you,  I  imagine,  invented 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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the  other  day,  is  exemplified  in  my  present  ex* 
istence.  The  Bishop,  to  whom  I  had  the  hon^ 
our  to  he  known  several  years  ago,  shews  me 
much  attention ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  con- 
versation. I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  his 
Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  Prefaces 
to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  exten- 
sion of  agreeable  acquaintance,  so  that  I  am 
kept  in  animated  variety ;  and  the  study  of  the 
place  itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of 
the  Bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester 
pleases  my  fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever 
saw.  But  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  all  in  this  letter. 
"  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet 
say.  I  told  a  very  pleasing  young  lady#  niece 
to  one  of  the  Prebendaries,  at  whose  house  I 
saw  her,  '  I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I 
cannot  tell  how ;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I 
am  to  get  away  from  it.'  Do  not  think  me  too 
juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
favour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here,  and 
add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy  friend,  who  is 
ever,  with  affectionate  veneration, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 

''If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch 
me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines 
from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  D%An  SIB, 

"  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  ear- 
nestly to  write?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be 

#  Miss  Letitia  Bamston. 
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to  hear  of  distaot  friends,  to  a  man  who  finds 
himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes 
Qew  friend^  faster  than  he  can  want  them?  If 
to  tl;ie  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  re- 
ception, any  thing  can  be  added  by  knowing 
that  you  retain  my  good  will,  you  may  indulge 
yoiirs^If  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small 
addition. 

'^  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of 
I^tcbfield  with  so  much  success:  the  oftner 
yoi|  are  seep,  the  more  you  will  be  liked.  It 
was  pleasiqg  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Astoa 
was  so*  well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad 
to  see  you. 

*'  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is 
much  to  be  obs^rved  ;  aqd  you  will  easily  pro- 
Cjiire  yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what  will 
you  do  to  keep  away  the  black  dog  that  worries 
you  at  home?  If  you  would,  in  compliance 
with  your  father's  advice,  inquire  into  the 
old  tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scotland,  you 
«wOuld  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking 
scenes  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  , 
feudal  system,  in  a  country  half-barbarous^  is 
naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally 
growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of  publick  record; 
and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a  Scotch- 
man to  image  (he  economy^of  his  grandfather. 
Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather  up 
eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found. # 

#  I  have  a  yi;)uable  callection  ijtiade  by  my  father,  wbich, 
with  some  ad(«itipns  and  UJustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to 
Hh  2 
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**  We  have,  I  thinks  once  talked  of  another 
projeot,  a  History  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  false- 
hoods are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history. 
Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told 
what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"You  may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities 
occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  leisure.  The 
great  direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men 
disordered  like  you,  is  this,  Be  not  solitary  ;  he 
not  idle:  which  I  would  thus  modify  ; — If  you 
are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  are  solitary,  be 
not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

'•  London,  Oct.  27,  1779. 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
"MY  DEAE  SIR,  '  *'  CaxHslc,  Nov.  7, 1779. 

**That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Chester,  is  not  wonderful,  when  you  con- 
sider what  an  avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  and 
that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nunmij 
increases  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  which 
we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite 
kindness  and  masterly  council,  came  like  a 
large  treasure  upon  me,  while  already  glitter- 
publish.  I  have  some  heredity  claim  to  be  an  Antiquary ; 
not  only  from  my  father^  but  as  being  descended,  by  the 
mother's  side,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene, 
whose  merit  bids  defiance  to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  lessen  his  fame. 
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tering  with  riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at 
Chester,  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  quit  it 
But  the  enchantment  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Circe;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any 
thing  sensual  in  it,  that  I  was  all  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  all  reason  only ;  for  my  fancy  was  kept 
finely  in  play.  And  why  not? — If  you  please 
I  will  send  you  a  copy,  or  an  an  abridgement 
of  my  Chester  Journey,  which  is  truly  a  log- 
book of  felicity. 

''  The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness 
which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him,  that  you 
regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester.  His 
Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  shew  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to 
find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me 
is  known  in  so  many  places. 

**  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend  the 
Dean,  has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months  ; 
but  I  am  told  at  my  inn,  that  he  is  very  j9opM- 
/ow5  (popular.)  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law, 
the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and  with 
him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very  Agree- 
ably. I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes 
here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  he  is  a  man 
of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon 
genius,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion.  I  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  in  the  Cathedral  in 
the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morn- 
ing.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to  think  that 
there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near  Auchinleck ;  and 
I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
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cannot  but  dread ;  yet  as  I  have  been  for  aomfe 
tinie  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust  I  shall 
repulse  him*  To  hear  from  you  will  animate 
fne  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore 
hope,  that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  nor- 
thern field,  I  shall  therefore  receive  a  few  lines 
from  you. 

"  Coloncjl  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  es- 
cort ine  in  his  carriage  to  shew  me  Liverpool, 
and  from  thence  back  again  to  Warrington, 
where  we  parted.*  In  justice  to  my  valuable 
wife,  I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  roe;  that 
as  I  was  so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish 
as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than  business 
absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made 
my  clerk  write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the 
same  purpose,  by  commission  from  her ;  aud 
this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
Post-OflGic^  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and 
the  little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all 
their  wishes  for  my  return  home. 

"  ]  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  affectionate, 

'*  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

**  to  james  b08well,  esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but 
fond.    But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellect 

#  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamadea,  where 
li6  accompanied  it,  and  almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate. 
5rhi8  impartial  order  I  should  think,  a  sufficient  refutation  6f 
tfec  idle  rumour  that  « there  wafe  still  somethibg  MxM  A* 
throne  gtfeater  than  the  throne  its«lfc" 
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tual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your  plea- 
sures, nor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond 
their  real  and  natural  state.  Wliy  should  you 
not  be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester? 
In  culpa  est  animus^  qui  se  non  efftigit  usquam. 
Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children, 
and  studies,  and  practice. 

*'  I  have  sent  a  petition*  from  Lucy  Porter, 
with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her 
letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know 
the  whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  any 
thing  that  you  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss 
Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's 
niece; 

"If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle, 
he  may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal 
two  livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal  ir^ 
value  to  the  deanery;  he  may  take  one  him- 
self, and  give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck, 
that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with  it?  It  is, 
1  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased  it  is  so  far 
well. 

"  Let  me  know  what  reception   you    have 
-  from  your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health. 
Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  his  last  years. 

**Of  our  friends  hei*e  I  can  recollect  nothing 
to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Langton.      Beauclerk   is  just   returned   from 

#  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  family  of  a 
gentlemen  who  was  then  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy. 
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BrighthelmstOD,  I  am  told,  much  better.  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family  are  still  there;  and  his 
health  is  said  to  be  visibly  improved ;  he  has 
not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

"  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but 
of  late  little  open  hostility.  1  have  had  a  cold, 
but  it  is  gone. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 

&c.  "  I  am,  Sir, 

*•  Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  J.OHNS0N. 
^  London,  Nov.  13, 1778. 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,1  wrote 
to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favour- 
able report  of  the  family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover; 
— that  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  I  had  dis- 
covered the  sister  of  Mr.  Francis  Stuart,  one 
of  his  amanuenses  \ifhen  writing  his  Dictionary; 
— that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a 
guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's 
which  he  had  retained  ;  and  that  the  good  wo- 
man, who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  his 
scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received 
the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providence. — ^Tbat 
I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  Vto  keep  his 
promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  that  this  memento^  like  Delenda  est 
CarthagOj  must  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should 
write  to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my  object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience 
for  the  completion  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,*' 
upon  which  he  was  employed  so  far  as  his  in- 
dolence allowed  him  to  labour. 
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I  wrote  tobim  on  January  1,  and  March  13, 
sending  him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's 
information  concerning  Pope  ; — complaining 
that  1  had  not  heard  from  hin^  for  almost  four 
months,  though  he  was  two  letters  in  my  debt ; 
— that  I  bad  suffered  again  from  melancholy  ; 
— hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much  better 
company,  (the  Poets,)  that  he  had  not  time  to 
think  of  his  distant  friends ;  for  if  that  were 
the  case,  I  should  have  some  recompence  for 
my  uneasiness; — that  the  state  of  my  affairs 
did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this 
year ;  and  begging  he  would  return  me  Gold- 
smith's two  poems,  \^ith  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffer- 
ed the  greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable, 
and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the 
most  severe  manner;  Johnson  wrote  to  him 
in  an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy  and  piyus 
consolation. 

"  TO  DR.  LAWRENCE, 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought 
to  shew  their  kindness,  and  with  a  character 
which  ought  to  make  all  that  know  you  your 
friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have  yet 
heard  nothing  from  me.         ^ 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and 
incessant  cough,  for  which  within  these  ten 
days  I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted  four  or  five 
times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and  opiates,  I 
think,  six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

"The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately 
suffered,  I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know 
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therefore  how  much  has  been  taken  from  you, 
and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consola- 
tion. He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has 
long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined  from  the 
only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears, 
itnd  interest;  from  the  only  companion  with 
whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil;  and  with 
whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at  liberty,  to 
retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future^  The 
continuity  of  being  is  lacerated ;  the  settled 
course  of  sentiment  and  action  is  stopped  ;  and 
life  stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is^ 
driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  channel. 
But  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  soli- 
tude, is,  perhaps,  for  want  of  habitual  piety,  to 
a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two 
mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other;  hut 
surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to 
be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  Pro- 
vidence which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief 
that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  will  reunite  |:hose  whom  be 
has  separated ;  or  who  sees  that  it  is  best  not 
to  remain. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 
'•And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.' 
^'  January  20, 1780. 

"  TO    lAHES    B0SW£LL,    ESQ. 

**  DEAR    SIR, 

**  Well,   1  had  resolved  to  send  you  the 
Chesterfield  letter,  but  I  will  write  once  again 
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without  it.  Never  impose  tasks  upon  mortals. 
To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them 
both  undone. 

**  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in 
your  affairs,  I  am  sorry;  but  difficulty  is  now 
Very  general :  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous, 
for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your 
affairs;  and  general  counsels  about  prudence 
and  frugaUty,  would  do  you  little  good.  You 
are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your 
own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope 
that  by  staying  at  home  you  will  please  your 
father- 

"  Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  soles,  dahis 
joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  accuteness  and 
maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are 
now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be 
found  among  mankind.  He  directed  himself 
to  be  bufied  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  an  in* 
stance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  expected. 
He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di, 
and  if  she  dies,  of  Mf.  Langton,  and  of  Mr. 
Leicester  his  relation,  and  a  mati  of  good  dha- 
racter.  His  library  has  beeti  offered  to  isale  to 
the  Russian  ambassador. 

**  Dh  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of 
the  news-papers,  has  had  no  literary  loss.* 
Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value 
of  about  otie  hundred  pounds ;  biit  his  papers, 
and  I  think  his  books,  w6re  all  preseiVfed. 

^^  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  dan- 
ger fVotti  an  apbplectical  disorder,  and  recover- 

*  By  a  fire  in  Northumberland-house,  where^  he  had  an 
apartment,  in  which  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  hour. 
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edv  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians ; 
he  is  now  at  Bath^  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to 
your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to  you  of 
yourself.  You  are  always  complaining  of  me- 
lancholy, and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints 
that  you  are  fond  of  it.  No  man  talks  of 
that  which  he  is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every 
man  desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is  a- 
shamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  maai- 
festum  habenius  furem ;  make  it  an  invariable 
and  obligatory  law  to  yourself,  never  to  men- 
tion your  own  mental  diseases ;  if  you  are  never 
to  speak  of  them  you  will  think  of  them  but 
little,  and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they  \rill 
molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of  them,  it 
is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity;  for 
praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no 
good ;  therefore,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more, 
think  no  more  about  them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart  gave 
me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
her ;  your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit, 
and  of  consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her. 
The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my 
mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.     I  should  like  to 
see  them,  pretty  loves.     "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your's  affectionately, 

*^  Sam,  Johnson. 

"  April  8,  1780. 
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Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  hus- 
band, the  correspondence  between  Johnson  and 
her  was  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  one  of  her  original  letters  to  him 
at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably 
more  than  those  well- written  but  studied  epistles 
which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection,  because 
it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary 
intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to 
Johnson's  answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  it- 
self, and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

**  MRS.    THRALE    TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

*'  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yester* 
day,  dear  Sir,  with  a  most  circumstantial  date. 
You  took  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter, 
Mr.  EVans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  so  doing;  one  might  do  mischief 
else  not  being  on  the  spot. 

"  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's  :  there  was  Mr.  Melmpth;  I  do  not 
like  him  though^  nor  he  me ;  it  was  expected  we 
should  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however, 
just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough* for  Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to 
abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

*'  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely:  so  he 
had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This  evening  we 
spend  at  a  concert.    Poor  Queeney'sf  sore  eyes 

*  Dr.  John  HincHliffe. 
t  A  kind  of  nick-name  given  to  Mr8.Thrale's  eldest  daugH- 
ter,  whose  name  being  Esther  she  might  be  assimulated  to  a 
Queen. 
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have  ju6t  released  her ;  she  had  a  long  confine- 
jnent,  aiid  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master*  treated  her  very  good-naturedly  with 
the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a 
tailor's  daughter,  who  professes  musici  and 
teaches  so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies, 
at  five  and  three-pence  a  lesson.  Miss  Burney 
says,  she  is  a  great  performer ;  and  1  respect 
the  wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily; 
she  is  very  modest  and  pretty  mannered,  and 
not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed ;  if  I  did  not 
write  regularly,  you  would  half  forget  me,  and 
that  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I  felt  my  regard 
for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the  criti- 
cisms were  going  on. 

"  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship ; 
we  went  to  see  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gen- 
tleman-artist, Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  place;  my 
master  takes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a 
good  dawling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now. 
*****  jjg  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth 
cannot  be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  and  Quee- 
ney  teaze  him  every  m^al  he  eats,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  quite  serious  with  him ;  but  what 
can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he 
does  eat  I  know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me 
very  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear  it.  Letioe 
always  h^ve  your  friendship.  I  am,  most 
sincerely,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  H.  L.  T.'' 
'<  Bath,  Friday,  April  28. 

♦  Mr.ThraU. 
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'^  DR.    JOUNSONi    TO    MRS.    THBALE. 

*^    DEAREST    MADAM, 

'*  Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule.* 
###♦♦♦#  #^  Encourage,  as  you  can,  the 
musical  girl. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dis- 
like, where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly 
expected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigi- 
lance not  over- benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  un- 
heeded, any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and 
some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint  will 
commonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dis- 
like. 

<<  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face 
or  your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author 
is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  author  of  *  Fitzosborne's  letters'  I  cannot 
think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small 
dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle;  having  not 
seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression. 
Poor  Moor,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own 
inclination,  is  very  convenient.  You  would, 
by  your  own  confession,  want  a  companion; 

*  I  have  taken  th«  liberty  to  )ea?f  o|U  «  £fw  lio^. 
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and  she  is  par  plurihus ;   conversing  with  her 
you  xmyjind  variety  in  one. 
"London,  May  1,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  re- 
quested that  we  might  have  another  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this 
time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  re- 
lative both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

**  The  melancholy  information  you  have  re- 
ceived concerning  Mr,  Beauclerk's  death  is  true. 
Had  his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficie^t 
degree  as   they  ought,   I    have    always   been 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated 
to  make  an  illustrious  figure :   and  that  opinion, 
as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's judgment,  receives  more  and  more  con- 
firmation by  hearing,  what  since  his  death,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  concerning  them  ;  a  few  even- 
ings ^go,  he  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  where  Lord 
Althorpe,  who  was  one  of  a  numerous  company 
there,  addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  saying,   *  Our  Club  has 
had  a  great  loss  since  we  met  last  J    He  replied, 
'  A  loss,  that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not 
repair  !'    The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the 
wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was 
highly  excellent.     He  said,  that  no  man  ever 
was  so  free  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good 
thing,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was 
coming ;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,   from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it   had  come.'      At  Mr 
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Thralc's,  some  days  before  when  we  vrtrt  talk- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to  the 
same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  *  That 
Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  t)f 
any  whom  he  had  known.' 

*^  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at 
Mr.  Vesey's  you  would  have  been  much  grati- 
fied, as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  im- 
portance in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is 
held,  I  think  even  beyond  any  I  ever  before 
was  witness  to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 
whom  I  suppose  from  her  rank,  I  must  name 
before  her  mother  Mrs.  Boscfawen,  and  her  elder 
sister  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there; 
Lady  Lucati,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of 
note  both  for  their  station  and  understandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Al thorp, 
whom  I  have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  . 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal, 
whose  book  you  have  probably  seen,  *  The  Tour 
to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe ;'  a  very  agree- 
able ingenious  man;  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Pepys, 
the  master  in  Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you 
know,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Provost  of  Eaton. 
As  soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  w^s  come  in,  and  had 
taken  a  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round 
him  till  they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five 
deep ;  those  behind  standing,  and  listening  over 
the  heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him. 
The  conversation  for  some  tin^e  was  chiefly  be* 
tween  Dr.  Johnson  apd  the  Provost  of  Eaton, 

vol.  III.  I  i 
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while  the  others  contributed  occasionally  their 
remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  conversation,  which  perhaps  if 
I  did,  I  should  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious 
length>  I  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  this  genei^l  ac- 
count of  the  respect  with  which  our  vsimeA 
friend  was  attended  to,  might  be  acceptable." 


'*  TO    THE    REV.    DR.    FARMER. 
«  SIR,  May  25,  1780. 

*'  I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any 
literary  attempt,  and  therefore  venture  upon  the 
liberty  of  entreating  you  to  procure  from  Col- 
lege or  University  registers,  all  the  dates  or 
other  informations  which  they  can  supply  rela- 
ting to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray^ 
who  were  all  of  Cambridge^  and  of  whose  lives 
I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather. 
Be  pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing 
a  delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the  world, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by  the  most 
horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
severe  penal  provisions  against  our  fellow-sub- 
jects of  the  Catliolic  communion  had  beeu 
granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition 
so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed 
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to  have  become  general  in  this  island.  3ut  a 
dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  sooa 
shewed  itself,  in  an  unworthy  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute.  That 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  was 
justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as 
is  unexampled  in  history.  Of  this  extraordinary 
tumult,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following 
concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  "  Letters 
toMrs.  Thrale:"* 

**  On  Friday  f  the  good  Protestaqts  met  in 
Saint  George's-Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westmmster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.     At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
Lincoln's-Inn. 
.     "An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of 
government  I  cannot  give  you.      On  Monday 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I  think  been  insulted 
too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace;  and 
his  Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregu- 
larity.     On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down 
Fielding's  house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the 
street    They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  Geoi^e 
Savile's  house,  but  the  buildi&g  was  saved.     On 
Tuesdiy  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  143,  ei  seq.    I  have  selectld  passages  from 
several  letters,  without  mentioning  dates, 
t  June  2. 

li  3 
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went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions, 
who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapcL 
The  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the 
Mayor's  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask;  at 
his  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released, 
and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to 
Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field's house,  which  they  pulled  down  ;  and  as 
for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They 
have  since  gone  to  Caen- wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them.  They  plundered  some  Pa- 
pists, I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moof- 
field's  the  same  night" 

**  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and^found  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pro- 
testants were  plundering  the  Sessions-house  at 
the  Old-Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
full  security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepi- 
dation, as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day* 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place. 
On  Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's-Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and 
Wood-street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridwell^ 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

*'  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  ta 
the  King's-Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of 
conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts*  The 
sight  was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threa- 
tened :  Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of 
myself.  Such  a  time  of  terrour  you  have  been 
happy  in  not  seeing. 
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*^  The  kmg  ss^d  in  counsel,  *  T^bX  the  magis- 
trates ha4  not  doiic  their  duty>  but  that  hp 
would  do  his  own;'  and  a  proclamation  was 
publishedi  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants 
within  doqrs,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  pre*- 
aejrved  by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to 
diff!?rent  parts,  and  th^  town  is  now  [June  9,} 
at  quiet. 

"  The  soldiers  arq  stationed  so  ^  to  be  every 
where  within  call:  there  is  no  longer  any  body 
of  rioters,  ^nd  the  individuals  ?ire  hunted  to 
their  holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  Lord  George 
was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John 
Wilks  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to 
seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper." 

**  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and 
several  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn  the  goals.  This 
was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty;  but  of  the  cri- 
minals, as  has  always  happened,  many  are  al- 
ready retaken ;  and  two  pirates  have  surren- 
dered themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  thty 
will  be  pardoned." 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  ity  proper 
force;  and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  publick  security ;  and  that  you 
would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
.  you  are  safe." 

^'  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panick, 
from  which  the  king  was  th^  first  that  reco- 
vered. Without  the  concurrence  of  his  minis- 
ters, or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates, 
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he  put  the  soldiers  in  motion^  and  saved  the 
town  from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  govern* 
ment  must  naturally  produce/ 

**  The  publiok  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  ca- 
lamity. The  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on 
Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  number;  and 
like  other  thieves,  with  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them 
away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  they  had  seizr 
ed  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the 
panick,  when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away 
whatever  they  had  found.  Jack,  who  was  al- 
ways zealous  for  order  and  decency,  declares, 
that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not 
leave  a  rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no 
longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no 
blue  ribband  is  any  longer  worn.'' 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition, 
from  which  London  was  delivered  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Sovereign  himself.  Whatever 
some  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  combination  or  plan>  either  domestic 
or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a 
gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  the 
quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  of  which  the 
deKided  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the 
course  of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame, 
did  I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr,  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
who  long  discharged  a  very  important  trust 
with  an  uniform  intrepid  firmness,  and  at  the 
same   time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  cbaVitv, 
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whipheatitle  him  to  be  recorded  with  distin- 
guished honour. 

Upon  this  occasion^  from  the  timidity  and 
negligence  of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ahnost  incredible  exertions  of  the  mob  on 
the  other,  the  first  prison  of  this  great  country 
was  l^id  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  but 
that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  w;as  burnt, 
would  have  prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid 
been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick 
part  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old 
goal  of  Newgate.  The  Prisoners  were  in  con- 
sternation and  tumult,  calling  out,  ^'  We  shall 
be  burnt — we  shall  be  burnt! — Down  with  the 
gate  I — down  with  the  gate !"  Mr.  Akerman 
hastened  to  them,  shewed  himself  at  the  gate, 
and  having,  after  some  confused  vocife^tion  of 
**  Hear  him — hear  him  !"  obtained  a  silent  at- 
tention, he  then  calmly  tpld  them,  that  the 
gate  must  not  go  down;  that  they  were  under 
his  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  escape:  but  that  he  could  assure  them,  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ;  and  that 
if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself 
would  come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to 
the  further  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not 
go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To  this  pro- 
posal they  agreed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman, 
having  first  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate, 
went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  or- 
dered the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to 
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Open  th6  gate^  even  though  the  prisoners 
(though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should 
hreak  their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to 
order  it  **  Never  mind  me,  (said  he,)  should 
that  happen.*'  The  prisoners  peaceably  fol- 
lowed him,  while  he  conducted  them  through 
{Mtssages  of  which  he  had  the  keys,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  goal,  which  was  most  distant 
from  the  fire.  Having  by  this  very  judicious 
conduct  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  no 
immediate  risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed 
them  thus :  **  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convin- 
ced that  I  told  you  true.  I  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  engines  will  soon  extinguish  this  fire; 
if  they  should  not,  a  sufficient  guard  will  come, 
and  you  shall  be  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the 
Compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word  and 
honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured.  I 
have  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of 
you.  I  will  keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with 
you  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  but  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  go  out  and  look  after  my  family  and  pro- 
perty, I  shall  be  obliged  to  you."  Struck  with 
his  behaviour,  they  called  out,  "  Master  Aker- 
man,  you  have  done  bravely ;  it  was  very  kind  ' 
in  you :  by  all  means  go  and  take  care  of  your 
own  concerns."  He  did  so  accordingly,  while 
they  remained  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrious 
friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman's  kindness  to 
his  prisoners,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his 
character: — **He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  Vet 
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etnhient  for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition, 
must  have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree, 
and  ecmtinued  to  cultivate  it  very  carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David 
waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson^  with  the  following 
letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  taken  care 
should  be  lying  ready  on  his  arrival  in  London. 


"  TO  DB.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 


^\  MT  DEAJi  SIB,  **  Edinburgh,  April  29,  17S0. 

*'  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  bro- 
ther David^  on  his  return  from  Spain.  You 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  vowed  to 
*  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinlcck,  with 
heart,  purse,  and  sword;'  that  romantick  la*- 
mily  solemnity  devised  by  me,  of  which  you 
and  I  talked  with  complacency  upon  the  spot. 
I  trust  that  twelve  years  of  absence  have  not 
lessened  his  feudal  attachment;  aud  that  you 
will  find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to 
your  acquaintance. 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  With  affectionate  veneration. 
My  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
*^  James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has 
thus  mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale:* 
"  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Bos  well's,  a 

^  VoK  II.  pag.  l63.  Mrs.  Piozzi  iias  omitted  the  name, 
she  best  kqows  why. 
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Spanish  merchant,*  whom  the  war  has  driven 
from  his  residence  at  Vakncia;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scothmd  but  a  sorry 
place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a  happier 
climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
speaks  no  Scotch.'' 


t€ 


TO   DR.    BEATTIE,  AT    ABERDEEN. 


*•  8I», 

"  More  years  than  I  have  any  delight  to 
reckon,  have  past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  ano- 
ther :  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for 
making  any  reprehensory  complaint : — Sic  fata 
fenmJt.  But  methinks  there  might  pass  some 
small  interchange  of  regard  between  us.  If 
you  say,  that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now 
write;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and  that  I 
wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life  long. 
Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees 
southwards ;  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both 
good ;  winter  is  coming  in ;  and  London  will 
be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more 
fertile  of  amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be  little 
in  the  balance,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but 
weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously 
disordered ;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  business  the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua 
and  his  sister  are  well ;  and  Mr.  Davies  has  got 

*  Now  settled  in  London, 
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great  success  as  ap  author,  *  generated  by  the 
corruption  of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have 
not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you  must  be  con- 
tented with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  whether 
you  wish  to  hear,  that 
I  am,  Sir, 

^*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^*  Sam.  Johnson,** 

"  Mt-Court,  Heet-Street,     - 
August  21,  1780. 

"to    JAMES    BOSWEtL,    ESQ. 
**  DBAE  SIR, 

"  I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of 
taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till 
you  are  written  to ;  it  is  but  a  peevish  humour, 
but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt-court,  all  the 
summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of 
them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do 
the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his 
illness,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then 
at  Brighthelmston ;  but  I  have  been  at  neither 
place.     I  would  have  gone  to  Litchfield*  if  I 

*  Meaning  his  entertaining  ''  Memoirs  df  David  Garrick, 
Esq."  of  which  Johnson  (as  Davies  informed  me)  wrote  the 
first  sentence;  thus  giving,  as  it  were^  the  key-note  to  the' per* 
formance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristical  of  its  author, 
beginning  with  a  maxim,  and  proceeding  to  illustrate. — **  All 
excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded.  '  I  shall,  therefore^ 
think  it  superfluous  to  apologize  for  writing  the  life  of  a  man, 
who,  by  an  uncommon  assemblage  of  private  virtues,  adorned 
^e  highest  eminence  in  a  public  profei»sion/' 
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could  have  had  timei  and  I  mgh.%  have  had  time 
if  I  had  been  active;  but  I  have  mls^d  much, 
and  done  little. 

^^  In  the  late  disturbances)  Mn  Thrak's  house 
and  stock  were  in  great  danger ;  the  mob  was 
pacified  at  their  first  invasion,  with  about  fif)y 
pounds  in  drink  and  meat ;  and  at  their  second, 
were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan 
got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted,  that  he 
removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams 
took  shelter  in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble 
this  autumn ;  it  is  now  about  the  time  when  we 
were  travelling.  I  have,  however,  better  health 
than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet 
shew  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.*  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick, 
but  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in 
our  power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aber- 
deen, who  has  written  and  published  a  very  in- 
genious book,  f  and  who  I  think  has  a  kindness 
for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

*  It  wiU  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rebel- 
lious land  of  America.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy  social  friend,  Governor 
Richard  Penn :  *  At  one  of  Miss  E.  Hervey's  assemblies.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the  room;  upon 
which  Lord  Abingdon  observed  to  her,  *  Your  great  friend  is 
very  fond  of  you ;  you  can  go  no  where  without  him/—-*  Ay, 
(said  she),  he  would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.'— 
*  Then  (said  the  Earl),  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  America  J' 
t  **  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind." 
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"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ; 
and  your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man. 
I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady, 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  When 
the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  com- 
plete her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in  pa- 
per, as  for  want  of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them 
to  fit  the  rest.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your's  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

"  London,  August  21,  1780. 

This  year  he  wrote,  to  a  young  clergyman  in 
the  country  the  following  very  excellent  letter, 
which  contains  valuable  advice  to  Divines  in 
general : 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  shewed 
me  a  letter,  in  which  you  make  mention  of  me: 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good-will  by 
some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested 
to  me. 

*'  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  impro- 
prieties in  the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an  au- 
dience that  requires  no  exactness.  Your  fear,  I 
hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who 
contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often, 
without  some  peculiarity  of  manner :  but  that 
manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care 
will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make 
it  good,  there  must,  I  think  be  something  of 
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natural  or   casual  fdicity,  which   cannot    be 
taught 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your  ser- 
mons seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent 
preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more 
their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  re- 
gister, somewhere  or  other,  the  authors  from 
whom  your  several  discourses  are  borrowed; 
and  do  not  imagine  that  you  shall  always  re- 
member, even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt, 
from  time  to  time,  an  original  sermon ;  and  in 
the  labour  of  x^omposition,  do  not  burthen  your 
mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact 
from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation, 
propriety  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression. 
Invent  first,  and  then  embellish.  The  production 
of  something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  de- 
coration of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  di- 
ligently your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the  first 
words  that  occur ;  and  when  you  have  matter, 
you  will  easily  give  it  form ;  nor,  perhaps,  will 
this  method  be  always  necessary ;  for  by  habit, 
your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow  together. 

**  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult: the  divisions  not  only  help  the  memory 
of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  the 
writer:  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  ac- 
count of  the  manners  of  your  parish ;  from 
which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long  neglected 
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by  the  pttMO.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  *  who 
wu  Ihcn  a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire, 
-told  me,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or 
no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  parish, 
by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  people. 
Such  a  congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need 
of  much  reformation ;  and  I  would  not  have 
you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A 
very  savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed 
gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them  to  teach 
a  petty  school  My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Wheel- 
er, of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  had 
the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  M^hich  he  was  never  paid ;  but 
he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it  compelled 
him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he 
could  not  bring  to  the  communion;  and  when  he 
reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered, 
that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish, 
a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a 
language  level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest,  I 
may  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  practised 
by  every  clergyman ;  for  all  means  must  be  tri- 
ed by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your 
people  however,  as  much  as  you  can ;  and  you 
will  find,  that  the  more  frequently  you  converse 
with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more 
willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submis- 
sively they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence 
always  makes  him  venerafcle.  I  think  I  have 
now  only  to  say,  that  in  the  momentous  work 

*  Dr.  PtTcy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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you  have  unddrtakeni  I  ptay    God    to  bless 
you. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam*  Johnson.'* 

«  Bolt-Court,  Aug.  30,  1780. 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24, 
September  6,  and  October  1,  and  from  them  I 
extract  the  following  passages : 

**  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long  in- 
dulged fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting  again 
at  Auchinleck,  so  well  realized,  that  it  in  some 
degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  of  O.^  precla- 
rum  diem  !  in  a  future  state. 

**  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a 
suspicion  of  my  indulging  a  peevish  humour,  or 
or  playing  tricks ;  you  will  recollect,  that  when 
I  confessed  to  you,  that  I  had  once  been  inten- 
tionally silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my 
word  and  honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

•*  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  state  of  health ;  I 
pray  God  to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said 
that  I  would  willingly  have  ten  years  added  to 
my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours  ;  I  mean, 
that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten 
years  younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the 
years  during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your  friend- 
ship, and  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ing it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of  being, 
trusting  always,  that  in  another  state,  we  shall 
meet  never  to  be  separated.  Of  this  we  can 
form  no  notion;  but  the  thought,  though  in- 
distinct, is  delightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm 
and  clear. 
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"The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible, 
but  you  give  me  no  account  of  your  own  situa- 
tion during  the  barbarous  anarchy.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting;  you  might  write  another  *  London, 
A  Poem.' 

"I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  af- 
fectionate expression,  *  let  us  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our  power;'  my 
revered  Friend  !  ho w  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind, 
that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  !  All  that  you  have  said  in 
grateful  praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long 
thought  of  you ;  but  we  are  both  Tories,  which 
has  a  very  general  influence  upon  our  sentiments. 
I  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York, 
about  the  end  of  this  month ;  or  if  you  will  come 
to  Carlisle,  that  would  be  better  still,  in  case 
the  Deai^^e  there.  Please  to  consider,  that  to 
keep  each  other's  kindness,  we  should  every 
year  have  that  free  and  intimate  communication 
of  mind  wliich  can  be  had  only  when  we  are  to- 
gether. We  should  have  both  our  solemn  and 
our  pleasant  talk. "  . 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you 
that  my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is 
much  increased.  I  wrote  to  Squire  Godfrey 
Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should,  per- 
haps, pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  Dr.' Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  ^ 
my  word  and  honour  that  I  said  not  a  word  of 
his  inviting  you ;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

*  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you 

VOL,  III.  k:  k 
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propose ;  and  I  shall  likewise  he  in  hopes  that 
you  wiH  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of 
your  own  company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such  an 
associate^  to  assist  your  observations.  I  have 
often  been  entertained  with  his  writings,  and  I 
once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  I  never  spent  an  evening  there, 
but  I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth 
remembering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfort- 
able quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
where  you  may  be  assured  we  shall  be  heartily- 
welcome.  I  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set  out; 
and  let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our 
social  calendar ;  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom 
and  wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  diligence, 
to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight 
of  others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the 
representation  in  parliament  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his 
assistance,  by  writing  advertisements  and  letters 
for  him.     I  shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen :  * 

TO  THE  WORTHY  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 

OF  SOUTHWARK. 

\ 

"  «£NTL£MBK» 

**  A  new  Parliament  being  now  called,  I 
again  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected  for 
one  of  your  representatives ;  and  solicit  it  with 
the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having  acted 
otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  independent  re- 
presentative of  independent  constituents ;  supe- 
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rior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who  has  no 
private  purposes  to  promote,  and  w^hose  pros- 
perity is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. As  my  recovery  from  a  very  severe  dis- 
temper is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to 
attend  the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  ne- 
cessary will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

^*  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that 

all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  happiness 

of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough. 

**  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

''  Henry  Thrale." 

"  Southwark,  Sept.  5,  1780. 

*'  TO    T»E    RIGHT    HON.    LADT    SOUTHWELL, 
DUBLIN* 

'*  MADAMy 

*^  Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  con- 
dolence which  your  great  loss  must  have  occa- 
sioned, be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one 
whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and 
to  whom  your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by  the 
reputation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your 
Lord  was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and  be- 
neficence. 

'*  Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to 
exext  that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a 
state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample; and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  be 
stil]  continued  by  those,  who  with  his  fortune 
inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I 
shall  take  of  informing  your  Ladyship,  that 
Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord's 
father,  had  by  recommendation  to  your  Lord,  a 
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quarterly  allowance  of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of 
which,  due  July  26,  he  has  not  received :  he 
was  in  hourly  hope  of  his  remittance,  aftd  flat- 
tered himself  that  on  October  Q6^  he  should 
have  received  the  whole  half  year's  bounty, 
when  he  was  struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of 
his  benefactor's  death. 

^*  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his 
relation,  and  hk  merit,  which  excited  his  Lord- 
ship's charity,  will  continue  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and 
that,  though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not 
yet  be  destitute.  Your  Ladyship's  charity  can- 
not easily  be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted  more ; 
and  to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation.      ^ 

**  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
'*  Madam,  your  Ladyship's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-sfreet, 
London,  Sept.  9,  1780. 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note;  "I 
atti  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body,  and 
greater  vigour  of  mind,  than  I  think  is  common 
at  that  age."  But  still  he  complains  of  sleep- 
less nights  and  idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or 
neglect  of  resolutions.  He  thus  pathetically 
expresses  himself:  "  Surely  I  shall  not  spend 
my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disapproba- 
tion." r.  //?/ 
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